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FOREWORD 


In accordance with the intention expressed in the preface 
to the first part I give here an explanation of the contents 
of this part. The translation covers the whole of the first 
fourteen cantos, supplying the lacunae of the Sanskrit text 
from the Tibetan translation, for whose correct interpreta- 
tion I rely on the Chinese paraphrase. For the understanding 
of these passages missing in the Sanskrit I am heavily indebted 
to Dr. Weller’s pioneer version and trust that in the few 
points where I differ from him my rendering is an improvement, 
not a darkening of counsel. ‘ The result probably reproduces 
A4vagho§a’s meaning with a fair degree of accuracy, but would 
undoubtedly require modification in detail if the original were 
to come to light. My translation is a pedestrian affair, designed 
to be read with the text and to explain its meaning, not to 
transmute its spirit and literary quality into an alien tongue. 
Nor does it foUow any rigid principles ; where the constitution 
of the text or its exact significance are open to doubt, I have 
preferred a literal rendering, but allow myself a freer hand 
where the going is firmer. Despite innumerable divergencies 
in detail, the greatness of the debt I owe to the late Professor 
Cowell’s translation, which still holds its own, will be apparent 
to anyone who cares to make the comparison. Of the other 
translations I have derived most help from that by Formichi ; 
though an occasional tendency to let ingenuity degenerate 
into fantasy has led to its being judged at times with unmerited 
harshness, its criticism of earlier ^ttenapts to elucidate difficul- 
ties are usually acute and deserving of careful exaqjination. Of 
the two German translations, Cappeller’s is too free to be of 
much help in the task I set myself, and Schmidt’s, though 

— j — 

^ The Diunbering of the verses in Canto iciv differs from Dr. Weller, who 
includes the spurious verse after verse 20 and believes in the original existence 
of another verse between my verses 70 and 71, 
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scholarly, suffers from inadequate study of the material. The 
four Indian editions of the first five cantos have provided me 
with useful hints in places, especially in those points which 
often escape the eyes of European scholars. 

In the notes I endeavour ‘ to mention all substantial 
difficulties of text and interpretation ; for, though regard for 
the expense involved in the printing of full discussions have 
often deterred me from dealing at the length I should have 
liked with many matters and have caused me to dispose sum- 
fliarily of the opinions of other scholars which were worthy 
of better treatment, it seemed to me that the best sei’t^ice 
I could render to future workers on the poem was by careful 
selection to focup attention on those points which really call 
for serious consideration. A number of references to parallel 
passages, drawn from all departments of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature, are given, partly because it is only by careful study 
of them that A^vaghosa’s exact place in the history of religion 
and literature can be determined, and partly because the 
translator must not only make, sense of his text, but also give 
a sense which conforms with Indian ideas of the first century 
A.D. ; particular care has been devoted to choosing for ip€!Htion 
only those passages which are genuinely relevant. The index 
includes, besides proper names, all those words whose discussion 
in the notes might conceivably be of use to others. Under 
the abbreviations I have gathered together all .the modern 
literature known to me which mqkes the Buddhacarita its 
main subject. 

Finally the introduction makes the first attempt to present 
a complete picture of Asvaghosa based on aU the sources open 
to us. As a first attempt its deficiencies are as patent to me 
as they wiU be to everyone else, and difficulties of finance have 
led me in many cases to allot only a few words or lines to problems 
which would have required many pages for oompre^eHsive 
discussion. O n the que8t*ion of the poet’s h andlin/aK^of legend 
mv trftfl.tmpnt, ia ntterjv inadequa tfL;. o n most traditio nal 
details of the Buddha’s life it will remain impossible to ma|ke 
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con fident assertions, till the ChinftHfi wurceB are made av ailable 
t o US on the lines which Professor Przyluaki has adopted f or 
the First Council and for the A^oka legend. T he t hread' is 
l ormea ov two main ide as, ^ei ther of whlcS^ has so 
fu lly accented. Firstly, I can attribute but small value to th e 
t raditions preserved in Chiuoso literature about the poet ’s 
lit^ And secondly, I look on him as a very learned and con - 
s cientious man, w h ^ r.f h^ T v as doing 

and who never knowingly made a wrong o r fantastic statemen t 
abouITTeligion, philosophy or legend? I f we cannot alwavsTi 
explain his sayings, we should ascribe this rather to our own 
ignorance of the literature with which he was familiar, and 
it is absurd to expect from him either the at'itude of modern 
higher criticism or a, historical knowledge of events in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.C., which is not to be found even in the 
oldest parts of the Pali canon. • Let it at least be_ counted ^ 
me for merit, if despite many shortcomings I have been able 
by years of work to bring into clearer relief one of the greatest 
figu^s of Indian civilisation.^ 

Adderbury, E. H. Johnston. 

Avgust, 1935 . 


* As the introduction and notes contain a number of references to Cantos 
xv-xxviii of the Buddhacanta,kaown to us only from the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations, I would add that I hope to publish shortly an English version 
of them in a European jburnal. 
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INTRODUCTION 
A^VAGHOSA 
i. Life and Wobks 


One phenomenon recurs again and again in the history 
of Sanskrit literature, namely that we know nothing certain 
of the lives of its greatest figures beyond what they themselves 
ch«eee to teU us and what is stated in the coJoEliSyB?' their 
works. A^vaghosa is no exception to the rule. While he is 
silent about himself, the colophons of the three works which, 
we know to be his agree in describing him as Saketaka, a native 
of Saketa, and as the son of Suvarnaksi.' Before discussing 
the bearing of these facts, it is best to determine his date with 
such acctiracy as is possible.'^ ^he lower limit giv^n by tbp, 
Chinese translation of the Buddhacarita made early in the fifth 
century A.D. can be set back by three hundred years ; for 
Professor Liiders holds that the handwriting of the MS. frag- 
ments which contain aU that is left to us of the ^driputra- 
prakarana must belong to the times Of the Kushan Icings, 
probably to the reign of' Kaniska or Huviska.® Dating by 
palaeography, does not always give as ass^re^ results as is 
sometimes supposed, but the margin o^ ' ^rSrS n the present 
case cannot be large ; for the MS. was corrected by a Central 
Asiair hand, which equally on palaeographical grounds may 
be as early as the end of the Kushan era,* and it shows signs 
of having been long in use ,before the overwriting took place, 
so that to impugn the first date meanil impugning the second 


* The j^driputraprakarai}^!' (S Q^AJV, 1911, 392) has Suvanjdk^iputra, 
shortening the i under Pd?i., vi. 3, 63 ; the name can only be that of his mother, 
i.e. Suvaraak^i. 

* H. LUders, Bnichstiicke buddhistischer Dramen (Berlin, 1911), 11. 

* Laders, o^. cit., 15. 
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one also and it is hardly ^ protiable that both should be 
misleading. 

Two other points afford some indication, though of lesser 
probativ e value, that the reign of Kaniska should be taken as 
the lower limit. At B., xii. 115, A^vaghosa writes : — 

Vyavasdyadvitlyo Hha ... so ' svatthamulam prayayau^f 
Now the commentary on the Ndmasamglti^ has preserved ^a 
line of Matfceta running : — 

Vyavasdyadvitiyena prdptam padam anuttaram. 

The connexion between the two is obviou s, and the expresaipn, 
vyavasdyadvitiya,,. is apt^ in A^vaghosa, because the Buddha 
has just been' ^^eserted . by the ffye blp^^sus and has nothing 
but Ws resolution to accompany him on the march, to the 
6odAi tree ; but Matyceta’s version spoils the point,., because 
a Buddha can have no companions in the process of obtaining 
Enlightenment. This view is enforced by B., xiv. 99, where 
Indra and Brahma more appropriately find the Buddha with 
the dharrm he had seen as his best companion. Is it not 
. ftlpiflT then that, Matrceta has ‘borrowed a nlirase from A§va - 
' gho ga and turned it into a clich^ ? Th at the former is some- 
what later in date seems to follow also from the style qf the 
Satapancdsatka * ; tnus note the lancifiil verbs, jaladdya, 
Vaimteydya, madhyarhdindya, ^akrdyudhdya, of verses 74 and 
75, which suggest some advance on A^vaghosa in verbal tricks. 
;He is moreover t.hR aut hor Kaniska, and if 

we acfp pt. th(\ Ifl.t.t.p.r Vname^^^ ia^|ipj ^^'wnnld follow th at 
Mat^^ lived in his reign and Asvaghosabefore it. i 1 would 
not press Inis piece oi ievidence,] bul. so tar as it goeB.~Tb suggests 
that Luders’ dating oM^e^MS. o*f the dramas is at any rate 
not at odds.with the probabilities. 

? Our other evidence derives from Chinese tradition, which 


^ AK.y VI, 144, ad ch. ii, ^5, n. 2 ; the line is partially preserved in verse 
no. 26 in Hoerrde, Manicscript Remains y I, 61, the first line running : — Iti tribhir 
asamkhyeyair evam ndya^hatd tvayd. 

2 JRASy 1911, 764-769. 
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associates A^vaghosa both with Kani^ka and with the composi- 
tion of the Vihh^d, the great SarvSstivadin commentary on 
the Abhidharma, said to be the outcome of a general council 
held in the reign of the Kushan king For a later Buddhist 
writer such information would be of valuCi^eeing that the 
Chinese with their more practical minds are /inf^smy , interested 
in the collection of historical and personal detail, and that the 
regular intercourse of pilgrims and monks between India 
and China provided sufficient opportunity for obtaining con- 
temporary information.* But in this case the traditions are 
farHpTOm contemporary and cannot at present be traced further 
back than the end of the fourth century A.D. ; they are at 
hopeless Lvariancej among themselves regarding the poet’s 

romance, not as a 
the association 

with Kani§ka we must allow for the tendency to couple the 
names of great writers with great kings,* One Indian scholar, 
it is true, has seen in the meij,tion of Atreya at B., i. 43, a 
reference and compliment to Caraka, the legendary physician 
of Kaniska ; but little weight attaches to so problematic a 
suggestion. | Moreover the inteiiial evidence of the extant 
works* makes it somewhat doubtful whether they could have 
been written in the Kushan ^^g^m.' j^Fpr^hile Bralimanical 
literature represents that ^dynasty) as Jiostflevt o the Brahmans*, 
A4vaghosa writes for a circle in which Brahmanicial learning 
'and ideas are supreme ; his /"eferences to Brahmans personally 
and to their institutions are always worded with the greatest 
respect, and his many mythological parallels are all drawn 



* The Chinese traditions have been didtussed in a series of important 
papers by S. L6vi in the JA spread over many years, of which»the chief are 
1896, ii, 444 : 1908, ii, 67 : and 1928, ii, 193. Eeferences to incidental mentions 
by other scholars will be foimd in these papers. For a list of the Chinese 
authorities on the Aivagho^a legend see JA, 19Q8, ii, 65, n. 2. 

* For this see K. P. Jayaswal in JB0R8, 1933, 41ff. ; though he does not 
allow sufficiently for Brahman bias in his appreciation of the passages, the 
evidence is too strong to be discoimted altogether. 
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from Brahmanical sources') Further we know nothing wi^h 
cer tainty about the date of the Vihhdsd, even if^w e could say 
that it was all composed at one time ; and the story of the 
council^^ ^niska’s reign at which it was drawn up is open 
to the^^ave '^'i ^t^picion, of having been invented to secxire 
authority for Sarvfistivadin views. Nor, as I shall show in 
the next section, does the poet appear to know the doctrines 
of the great commentary. ' In valuing this ^viden^ ^^sl^ll 
do well to bear in mind Professor DemieviUe’s tvermct ^ that 
Chinese tradition, 'for aU the mass of documents on which 
it rests, hardly affords, at least for the early period, •more 
positive liistorical information than Indian tradition with its 
complete absence (carence) of documents ' All we are entitled 
to say is that these traditions prove A4vagh o^a to .have lived 
long before the time at which they first appear in the fourth 
centu ry A.D. ; the forms the legends took may have been 
determined by the popularity ijf^.thc.^'y plays in the Kushan 
-kingdom, as shown by the idilam^at^ ^state of the MS.* < 

'The evidence then leads to the conclusion that tlm p oet 
liv ed not later than the time of Kaniska and mav havet|prece3edi 
hi m, anct is_thusb;6‘ht^mai^Ifwit^ yhfi^'i wp Ifnnw 

of his relation to classical Sanskrit literature. > His style proves 
him to have lived several centuries before KMidasa, he is 
imitated by. ^.nd his vocabula ry suggests a date'~not~ 

far removed frnm nf tha ArthadoMra of K'fl.nt.ilya. ITie 

problem would have been much giore complicated Tf the' Kal- 
pammanditikd * were really by A^vaghosa, since it is posterior 

j ‘ '' 

‘ The only exceptions ^ are the two '•verses, S., xi. 66-57, which would be 
suspicious on that score alone, but their clumsy style and the impossibility 
of fitting thAm logically into the argument of the canto are decisive against 
their genuineness. 

* BvUetin de la Maison franao-japonaise, II, p. 76 of offset. 

* And by confusion with the personality of Matrceta, if he really lived 
under Kaniska ? 

* H. Lflders, Bmchstikke der KcUpandma'^itikd dee KumdraMta Leipzig 
1926. > 6* 
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to Kani§ka and Xalludes the VaisesikasiUraa, a system 

unknown to the ygenuinl i extant works.' But as I reject the 
attribution to him of this coUeotion of, tales, I need not try to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. /The further question remains of 
the date of Kani§ka, and if agreement is Tiot yet reached on 
this thorny point, the limits of Variation are no longer large, 
most scholars accepting a date in the last quarter of the first 
century A.D. and none placing him later than the second 
quarter of the ’second century. ^ 

As the poet may have been earlier, though not much 
earlier, than Kani§ka, it should be noted that the upper limit 
for his date is determined by the mention of the Asoka legend 
in the final canto of the Buddhacarita, a passage not discussed 
by Professor Przyluski in his well-known book on the subject. 
^According to that scholar -A inhgDnjIjiMn, some early form .of 


ividently known to Asvaghosa, took sha pe between 
TOO /Allowing a certain period for it to obtain 

recognition, we might sef^ the upper limit at approximately 50 
B.C., ajid cji.:^ ^erefore not be much in error if we say that the 
poet t flourished 9 between 60 B.C. and 100 A.D., with a pre- 
ference for the f^st half of the first century A.D. I 
1 Turning back now to the colophons we can obtain a few 
hints of value. As belo nging to Saketa. A4vaghosa is an 
Easterner, and bis origin has left its traces in his work. While 
the absence ^ ,^evant texts prevents us from , ascertaining^ 
if the I divergencies] of his grammar from the Paninean system 


belonged according to the vjews set out in the next section, 
was the one most prevalent in Eastern India at this period, 
and the lasting impression which the historical associations 
of SS-keta made on him is apparent both in the influence of the^ 
Bdmdya'im displayed by his works and also in the^emphas^ 
which he lays from the very start of bcJth poems on the ydesoen^ 


^ La Ugende de VEmpireur Afoka, 166 , 
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of the Sskyas from the Iksvaku dynasty/ The style^Sujrg,|j;, 
m&kf^Iputra is significant ; for, though that type of nomen- 
clature was not confined to Brahmans, it was used by them 
more than by any other class. As I show in detail later, he 
had an acquaintance, so wide that no parallel can Jbe found 
to it among other Buddhist writers, with all departments 
of Brahmanical learning, including some knowledge of the 
Veda and ritual literature as well as mastery of all the-sciences 
a Icavi was expected to have studied. If The ideductions is mes- 
capable that he was born a Brahman and^yej^^^i Brahman’s 
edtlcation, and as Chinese tradition is^insistenti to the* same 
efl:ect, we can for once accept its \ testimony^) without reserve 
as in accord with the evidence of the works. 1 As to how he 
became a Buddhist nothing can be said beyond the fact that 
the choice of theme for. his three wm^cs indicates much pre- 
occupation with the [phenomena^ of yConversion.-) Ihe story 
told in the Chinesp sources is ^egendary in character and at 
variance with the evidence I ^cjfauo^ below to determine the 
question to what sect he gave his ^.adhe^^nce? !^ !^or do we know 
anything definite of his later hfe, though the general outline 
of his character and mental ' .endowments ^ will emerge with 
some degree of clearness in the subsequent discussions. ' 

I Next let us consider the works he wrote ; those known 
for certain to be his are three in number, the Buddhacarita, 
the Saundarananda and the Sdriputraprakararm. i The first, 
the subject of the present edition^ is a life of the Buddha in 
28 cantos, '.of which only numbers two to thirteen are extant 
in their entirely in Sanskrit, together with three quarters 
of the first canto and the first quarter of the fourteenth. It 
^.begins with the conception of the Buddha and, after narrating 
^his life and Parinirvana, closes with an account of the war ovnr 
'^the relics , the first council and the reign of A^oka.- The textual 
tradition of the extant portion is bad and a sound edition is 
only made possible by comparison with the Tibetan and Chinese 
translations. The Saundarananda has for its subject the 
conversion of the Buddha’s half-brother, Nanda, in the course 
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of which the opportunity is taken to set out at length the 
author’s view of the Path to Enlightenment. It consists of 
18 cantos, preserved in full, and the text tradition for the 
two thirds of the work found in the older MS. is far superior 
to that of the other poem, but the remainder, dependent on 
(me, incorrect modem MS. only, requires much conjectural 
. mnendation to restore it to something like the original. \ When 
first studying these poems, I naturally took the ordinary view 
that the last-mentioned is the earlier one, seeing that the 
other is the more interesting to read as a whble and that its 
verses have a richer content. /But these advantages are due 
to the subject, not to greater experience in authorship ; for the 
handling of the Saundarananda is altogether more mature 
and assured than that of the Buddhacarita, whose effect is often 
marred by repetitions of the same words or phrases, or even 
of a whole pada, in a way that the kavis of the classical age 
^ sedulously avoided, and the poet’s technique reaches its high- 
water mark in passages such as S., iv. l-Jl^r x. ^^l^j^wjiile 
the latter’ ^^^etr^^^^ system is . more ^laborat^ ' and includes 
faultless ^manipulation ) of^such difficult schemes as Upasthita- 
pracupita and UdgatH.^ The third work is a nine-act play, 
with 'the conversion of 6ariputra and Maudgalyayana for its 
theme ; only a few passages are extant, restored by theyacumenj 
of Professor Liiders from the Central Asian finds. 1 

Thetfe three works are bound together in a way that would 
be convincing proof of the ^identity of their authorship, if the 
x Colophons\ left us in any doubt of it. * Thus the play uses again 
B., xii. 75, and the preceding passage^jPgntains reminiscencRH 
of the argument ib., 72 h .The cel ebrated verae^S., xi. 50, 
is to be found again in the Tibetan of B.,^^, same 

ideas and expressions recur with such constancy *in the two 
poems that I was unable to edit the Buddhacarita till I had 
determined ap accurately as I could the readings of the Saun- 
darananda. V "^hus compare B., xi. 10, 12, with S., xi. 32, 37, 


> SB PAW, 1911, 392 and 393 K IV. 
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or the use of the simile of the M/raty^va bird standing on a 
lotus, B., V. 53, and 8., iv. 23 ; or notice how two dijfferent 
twists are given to the same three ideas in the description of 
a hermitage at B., vii. 33, and 5., i. 11. 8o B., xxviii. 63, 
in describing A^oka, has the same play on words as 8^,, vii. 5, 
and more appropriately. If I insist here on this tendency, 
it is because I regard it as the point to which most attention 
should be paid in considering A^vaghosa’s authorship of other 
works. 

‘The Chinese and Tibetan translations attribute to him 
a number of works S about which certainty is impossible ill the 
absence of the Sanskrit texts ; but it is improbable that any 
of them, which deal mainly with philosophy or belong to the 
fully developed Mahayana, are rightly given to him, seeing 
that he is a poet and preacher, not an original philosopher, 
and that his date is too early for anjdihing but primitive 
Mahayana, even if it be admitted as a bare possibility that he 
may have gone over to that branch of Buddhism in later life. 
There are however several Sanskrit works on which an opinion 
must be expressed.* 

♦ First come the fragments of two plays found by Professor 
Liiders with the remains of driputraprakarana. On^ of 
these is a Buddhist y ^allegory,] ot which nearly a whole Jeah is 
preserved inclu(|ing^^ three verses*. The first 

one contains ^rhymes ) much in A4vagho?a’s style, paramam 
amrtam durlahham rtam and tasminn aham abhirame ddnti- 
parame ; for the latter cp. 8., xii. 16, tvaddharme pamme rame . ' 
The next verse addressed by bvddhi to klrti consists of three 
similar pddas of the form, nityarh sa supta iva yasya na buddhir 
asti, and the fourth supplies.the contrast, ending tisthati yasya 
kirtih ; the sjonstruction of the verse is like the poet’s, and the 
idea of the first line quoted above is closely connected with 


' Listed in F. W. Thomas, Kavlndrcmuxinasamuccaya (Bibl. Ind., no. 
1309K Introd uotion. 36S. 

* Fragment 1 in Loders, op, cit., 66. 
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8., xvii^^36, 36. The last verse describes the Buddha’s display 
of >mirab^ous /powers on the lines of 8., iii. 22ff., and I would 


invite attention to the 
simile, of the line, 


?M^elism,, 


hich extends even to the 


Khe, varsaty ambudhdrdm jvalati ca yugapat sarhdhydmbvda 


with 8., iii. 24, 


Yugapaj jvalan jvalanavae ca jalam avasrjarhd ca meghavat | 
Taptakamkasadrdaprahhayd sa habhau pradlpta im 

samdhyayd ghanah || 


Is-it* possible that anyone else could have imitated so closely 
the specialities of A^vaghosa’s style ? 

< The other play concerns a young .voluptuary .; probably 
named Somadatta, who keeps a mistress named Magadhavatl 
and apparently becomes a convert to Buddhism.* No frag- 
ments have been put^^t^gether to hold as long a vconsecutiygj 
piece as in the ^ allegorical i play and it is more difficult to ydetect) ' 
similarities. I The following however are worth consideration. 
In fragment 8 is mentioned the motif of the lover holding his 
mistress’s mirror, whieh is the central point of 8., iv, and 
fragment 13, line a2, seems to contain the rare word sahlyd 
{B., X. 26). 8., xiv. 15, may be compared with line a3 of 
fragment 17, but the subject is a commonplace. Iln fragment 
69 kulavyasanam adratvd recalls 8., vi. 43, vyasandny adrgtvd.\ 


I Occasional words suggest that ^1^1^ phrases to which they 
belonged may have had yanalomes i wjth Aivaghosa’s usage, 
but are inconclusive as they stand.* Against his .^uthorship 
is the fact tl^t Professor Liiders reckons the voccu^nc^e o f three 
verses in the Sragdhara me tre, which, popular as it was with 
later Buddhists, especially in Kashmir, is not ^ found in the 
poet’s extant work. ^Of the two in fragment 27 the first can 
only be fitted into this metre by y^menffin^the MS.’s ^dveaam 


to °dosam, and from the number of characters Jt^apparently^. 
contained is far more probably a^S^nl vers^,'^ ^pre8ui^Lg“ |^e 
amendment to be correct. \The otKe?7 :giffi!m tteffiyA be in 
SikharinI, which A^vaghosa uses se veraf The third 
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in fragment 79 may belong to the ^driputraprakarana and 
is too short for de^ite identification. \ But, if this point is 
open to argument, Professor Liiders also traces the occurrence 
of two HarinI and one Arya verse in the play, which equally 
have not yet been found in work that certainly belongs to 
A^vaghosa. < The evidence altogether is uncertain and the 
^prudent ^ man will reserve his judgement about the authorship 
of the play,| 

' Three other works, known to us wholly or in part in Sanskrit, 
have also been attribute^ totj^him.^ Of these the Vajrasvcl, 
a clever piece of ^polemic^' 'Arguing against Brahman claims, 
shows no trace otAivaghosa’s style or mentality, and the 
Chinese translation gives it to Dharmakirti, who, as also a 
converted Brahman, would have been in possession of the 
Brahmanical learning displayed in the tract, j I see no reason 
for doubting the correctness of the latter ascription and in 
any case would exclude it from the ^corpus of A^vaghosa’s works. 

' Next comes the Oavdlstotra, a collection of 29 stanzas, m ostly 
in the Sragdhara metre, in praise of the Buddha and the monas- 
tery gong, the text of which ■\i^aa successfully restored from 
a Ch inese translite ration by Baron A. 'von Stael-Holstein 
VY erse 20 shows that it was written in Kashihir durhfg’^ne 
of the periods mi^ule to which that land was subject ; the 
style has no laffinities ) -with that of A^vaghosa and we hav^ 
.here clearly a work that, is several centuries later in dateL 
jFinally I Tsing mentions a work by the poet the name of which 
'was taken to stand for Sutrdlarhkdra, and in 1908 E. Huber 
published under this name an admirable translation of a 
Chinese work, which was ascribed to A^vaghosa by the Chinese 
translator. I Subsequently fragments of a MS. of the Sanskrit 
original wfere identified among the Central Asian finds by 
Professor Liiders, who established that the author was there 

described as Kumaral3.ta and the name of the work as Kalpa- 



' MbL Buddh. XV. Fo r its authorship and an attempt at improving 
the reconstruction s ee Ivd, Ant., 1933, pp« 61-70, in which the 
words of the note oh verse 29 should be omitted as mistaken. 
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na/rm'nMtihdJ This gave rise to much controversy S eminent 
scholars maintaining that this collection of moral tales was 
really by Alvaghosa or else a refashioning by Kumaralata of 
the older writer’s work. Now that the dust of warfare has 
settled and it is generally agreed that A4vaghosa had no hand 
in its composition, it will be sufficient to observe that the age 
of the MS. is such that its evidence outweighs aU other points, 
that the Tibetan translation supports the statement of the 
MS., that the Chinese translation is probably not by KurnSra- 
jiva, whose testimony would have had some value, but by 
a 4ater writer and that the style of the Sanskrit fragments 
and the internal evidence of the work itself put A^vaghoga’s 
authomhip entirely out of court ; it need not be further considered 
here. / 


I A few verses, not one of which occurs in his works, as 
Jbrough;^^ light so far, are also attributed to A^vaghosa in the 
l^hthomgies ! ; that in the Kavlndravacanasamuccaya is certainly 
not him J^ut shows some likeness to the Qn'ndlstotra, though 
more' i^afeorat^ than anything found there. Of the five in the 
Suhhdsitdvall none definitely bear his sign manual or need 
even be by a Buddhist ; but, if the attributioil isy jmprobable,) 
it cannot be pronounced absolutely impossible. ^ 


As is well known, late Tibetan tradition confused A4vaghosa 
with several quite different writers, including a certain Subhuti, 
on which it would have been unnecessary to say anything here, 
if Professor S. L4vi had not recently ur^^^that some connexion 
exists between the two. A verse y speci^ally l attributed to 
the Dharmika Subhuti is quoted by Vasubandhu in the AK,, 
and has been found in a recently discovered MS., entitled the 
Sadgatikdrikak, of which a Pali version named Pancagatidlpant 


* The literature on the subject is described by Tomomatsu in JA, 1931, 
ii, 135ff. ; to his references add La Vallde Poussin, Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi, 
221-224, and Przyluski,-'^^^. of the B. Ac. ff Belg., 1930, 426-434, and 
Bocznik Orientalistyczny, VIII, 14-24. 

^ Tomomatsu, he. cit,, 163. 

® KamndramcanamTmuxaya, Introduction, p. 29. 
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is also known The promised edition of this work has not 
yet appeared, but on the face of the information at present^ 
available it will be very surprising if we receive here any authentic J 
work by A^vaghosa ; among other points the latter belongs 
to those who recognise five gatis only, not six, as ^ appears 
from B., xiv, and S., xi. 62. 

ii. The Buddhist 

Having stated so much as is known of the life of A^vaghosa, 

I now proceed to discuss him from the three aspects under 
which his achievements naturally fall, as Buddhist, as sc*hotar 
and as poet, and start with that one which he himself would 
have held to be alone of significance. Our first task is obviously 
to determine the sect or school to which he belonged. That 
he was a follower of the Hinayana is eeitalri, and to him perha^^^ 

woulg haye \ savoured, ^ of ^impertine nt S 
ya j^erenf of any school and avoids, as if 
of set purpose, a^ mention of those disciplinary details and 
philosophic l^ubtleties | which • had split the community into 
sections, so that it is hard to detect in Vasumitra’s treatise 
on the sects any slogan which has left definite traces on the 
poet’s ^ork^^^To modern scholars equally the ques1<ioh will 
appeapj ( ^ioseil since Chinese traditions, assigning him to the 
Sarvastivadins and naming a Vibhdm doctor, Par^va (or 
Purna or Purna^a), as having converted him, have always 
been held to decide the matte^r^j^nce for all. Yet their stories 
are on the face of them liiwe^b le i for A^vaghosa knows none 
of the Vibhdsd doctrines, and, if he was a Sarvastivadin, must 
have^y^d befo^its special principles were worked out. The 
later’t predomiijarioe pf this* sect among the Hinayana schools 
of Northenf India and Central Asia is enough of itself to account 
for the statements of the Chinese Br^dhists, who would hold 
that a writer of such outstanding yemin'ence I could only have 
belonged to the most important seotP^^*^ 


any further ^er 
he is not av laflatical 


‘ S. L6vi, JA, 1928, ii, 204ff. 
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Unfortunately few SarvastivSdin texts are available to 
those Sanskritists who like myself cannot find their way easily 
in the Chinese ^d^Til^a^translations ; but these are sufficient 
to make it ti^probalSfe*/ tliat. despite a considerable measure of 
agreement in matters ^general interest, A4vagho|a was a 
member of this school. The Divydvaddna, it is true, appro- 
priates an^ ^casional) verse or phrase from his poems and 
as a ^caironical , work naturally do^s^_n^t^ mention his name. 
But the only trace of the speciaf’vtenets?oi uhe Sarvastivada 


is to be found iiT the quotation of^the rule governing the use 
of«asfi as a'particle (S., xii. lO), which may be an allusion to 
t he fa mo us co ntroversy about the reality of the past and future ; 
it does not, however, illuminate his position in the matter. 
On the other hand in two points he seems to reject the standard 
doctrines of the school. Thus S., xvii. ISah, runs : — 

Yasmdd ahhutvd bhavatiha <iarmm 
hhutvd ca hhuyo na bhavaty avasyam \ 


This idea is b^sed on ^canonical authority {Majjhima, III, 26), 
but was vi^enuously / denied by the S^rvastivadins and as 
strenuously upheld by the Sautrantikas to which school 
no one would suggest that Asvaghosa belonged. The entire 
passage is significant, becaiise the I exegesis) of the four terms, 
anitya, duhkha, Sunya and nirdtmaka, cannot be reconciled 
with any of Vasubandhu’s alternative explanation an^ seems 
to be based on a scheme of dkdras for the ^^pe^unaane; path 
which differs from the sixteen of the Vaibhiaika doctor^ 

Again the twe^h canto of the Saundarananda contains 
a remarkable'^ ^ulogy] of draddhd, for which the only complete 
parallel is in an early Mahayana sutra ; faith is not merely 
desire for the Buddha’s dharma {tvaddharme pa'j^ame rame, 


^ See notes on B., iii, 3, 5, 23 and 2G, and 8., xi. 60 and xviii. 1. 

* AK., 1, 228-9. , 

® AK., V, 30£E. Other passages (see p. xxxiv, n. 1) give dogmatic views 
not traceable in the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma at present, but cannot be 
proved to be definitely opposed to its teachings so far as yet known. 
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S., xii. 16, dharrnaccJianda, ib., 31), but personal devotion to the 
Buddha {S., xvii. 34, 63-73, xviii. 41, 48, 60 and 61, and canto 
xxvii of the Bvddhacarita), and we seem to feel blowing through 
these passages the breath of the bhakti religions, which for 
Buddhism reached their ^apogee) in the Mahayana. ^It is no 
doubt true that, if we go through the Pah canon and the Sar- 
vastivadin texts and extract the passages relating to faith, 
they make an imposing show, but consider each passage in its 
context and the glowing yf e^vo^ir ^ 'that animat^ ^ivaghosa 
is not to be found ; there seems instead to be a^uBtlejtendency 
to belittle faith, as though it were only a matter for brefth^ren 
not strong enough to enter the Path under their own power' 
Unless the suggestioiTIf make below is really the key to th^ 
significance of AiSvaghosa’s views S it is more a matter o: Rempha8isj 
than of definite statement ; yet till recently no one would have 
thought it necessary to give more than a passing word to the 
question of faith in any description of Hinayana beliefs, so 
little obvious is its importance in the Pah and Sarvastivadin 
texts, while A^vaghosa’s insistence on it could not escape the 
most casual glance. 

V^The attitude of Vasubandhu and his commentator Ya4o- 
mitra is also significant ; when tliey make a quotation, one or 
other of them takes care to tell us who was the author, and 
they do this notably with regard to three writers whom later 
tradition confused with A^vaghosa, namely Subhuti, Kumara- 
lata and Matrceta. Yet when yasuba||dhu d^oliis xiii. 
18, to iUustrate his explanation of a (.knotty Ij^^matic l point 
in the bhd^a on kdrikd iv. 86, neither he nor Yaiiomitra gives 
thg^^iyjthqij’s name ; and Ya^omitra makes the same omission 
in^citin^^., xii, 22d. *Surely if A4vaghosa had been a leading 
hght of thtf SarvastivMins, they would have hastened to claim 
the support of his authority. 

* See p. xxxiv below. Th^t ordinarily in the Hinayana iraddM omits A6va- 
gho^a’s leaning to bhakti is clear enough from such excellent statements of 
the general position as B. M. Barua in BvMhiatic Studies (ed. by B. C. Law), 
pp. 329fl., and N. Dutt, Some ospedAof Mdhdydna Buddhism, pp. 301-303. 
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In legendary matters further research jjy specialists must 
be awaited, as the only source open to me,TSockhill’s summary 
of the Dulva, does not give the Sarvastivadin tales in sufficient 
detail.^Of obvious differences I note that at the birth of the 
Buddha ^he poet makes Maya lie on a couch instead of grasping 
the bough of a tree and that after the Enlightenment Indra 
joins Brahma at B., xiv. 98ff., in imploring the Buddha to preach 
the dharma The Dulva also assigns a different name to Nanda’s 
wife and adds a visit to hell 

More however can be extracted from the list of 62 chief 
disjci;^les at S., xvi. aU the names in which should be 

forthcoming in the ycanonical \ lists of the school to which the 
poet belonged. I have examined the two lists in the Chinese 
translations *, each of which contains 100 names. Allowing 
for corruptions and difficulties of transliteration, I estimate 
that the Sarvastivadin catalogue in the Ekottardgama* has 
about 37 names in common with the Saundarananda, not as 
many as there shoul^^e, W^l^is was the poet’s authority. The 
other text, whose ^affinitiesj are unknown, is in the A lo han 
chu te cheng^, which was translated by Fa Hsien in the last 
quarter of the tenth century A.D., and, having some 4-7 or 
more df the names given by Asvaghosa, stands much closer to 
the authority used by him. Of the names themselves several 
are significant. The doubling of the epithet mahd before 
Kalyapa’s name proved that this saint was specially revered 
by A^vaghosa’s sect ®, a cgnclusion supported by the story 

^ Life of the Buddha, 16 and 35. 

* 76., 66. 8ariputra took Nanda to hell aceotding to AAA., 61. To the 
Pali versions of the Nanda legend given in the introduction to my translation 
of the Saundaramnda add the commentary on Ahguttara, I, 25, v^iich confirms 
my criticism of the Uddna sentence about the monkey. 

* For the references I am indebted to Professor Demi6ville. 

*TI, no. 126, II, 657-8. I note that it|gives ^ivala for the ^aivala 
of 8., xvi. 91c, and the latter should probably be amended accordingly, as 
the older MS. confuses ai and i. 

® TI, no. 126, II, 831-3. 


For the bearing of this see p. xxix. 
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of his conversion in B., xvi, which is evidently intended to place 
him on an equality with Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. One 
of the first five bhiksus is called Bhadrajit, a form unknown 
elsewhere, and Sudarlana, who is omitted by the Ekottardgama 
but named by Fa Hsien, is otherwise only reported from the 
Vinaya of the Mahasanghikas h Again the Pali form of Kuntha- 
dhana is Kundadhana, but the Divy. calls him Purna 
Kundopadhaniyaka and the form Kundopadhana seems to be 
that known to the Ehottardgama and other Chinese works*. 
The list therefore seems to diverge in a number of points from 
the Sarvaativadin sources. * “ 

The evidence thus consists of a number^of _a^ll items, 
none conclusive in themselves, but their t^umufative sp ffect 


sect ? The extent to which the Fo pen hsing chi ching borrows 
from the Buddhacarita suggests a possible line of enquiry. 
That work quotes the canon of many sects, but never that 
of the Dharmaguptas, and in view of its closing statement it 
may therefore well belong to the- latter. It can be proved 
however to draw mat^rial^ from so many unnamed sources 
that its freauent ^rdiancd\ '^on the Buddhacarita proves nothing 
about the laffinitiesj of the latter. 

Another alternative is to investigate the position of the 
Mahasanghikas, who, as a ^ect^^^aUing. largely in Eastern 
rjindia at that time*, might well, .^claimed A^vaghosa’s 
v'^^ <g.llegiance./ Here again we are gnipeded / "by lack of material. 
The Mahdvastu, which gives us the traditions of the Lokot- 
taravadins, disagrees ^with the Buddhacarita about Maya’s 
position at the time of the Buddha’s birth and about the place 
where Arada taught, but alone of the Hinayana sources it makes 
Indra accompany Brahma on the visit to the Buddha after his 


^ J, Przyluski, Le Concile^ de Edjagfha, 206. 

^See S. Levi and E. Chavannes, JAy 1916, ii, 197ff., for a discussion of 
him and a translation of the Divy, passages. 

^ Przyluski, op. ciLy 311. 
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Enlightenment, and it alone calls Nanda by the style Sundara- 
nanda which the poet gives him*. The Mahasanghikas also 
are known to share with A4v^ho?a a knowledge of the saint 
Sudar^ana, a special yiTenefatibn jf oj !]^4ya|pa ®, and an insistence 
on the connexion of the ^sterism ) Pusya with the Buddha*, 
all points apparently ^jpeculiar to them. 

Some light also can be obtained from the Mahay|na^j^ One 
of its two chief schools, the Vijnanavada, is ^>Miate^/ by its 
dogmatics^ ^ to the Sarvastivadins and the schools deriving 
from them, and it is precisely this school which shows hardly 
a tiacfe in its works of the poet’s influence and very few parallels. 
It is possible that Asahga in Ahhisarmydlamkdra, i. 58, is 
imitating B., ii. 10, but even s^tJ^^S work belongs rather to the 
Madhyamika section of the v^elifises l attributed to that author. 
Again 8,, xv, describes a group of five vitarkas which are not 
known in this form in any of the Hinayana sources, but which 
are mentioned by Asahga in exactly similar fashion*. And 
this is all that I can find. The Madhyamikas on the other hand, 
who are an offshoot of a Mah^ahghika sect, have many points 
of connexion with the poet’s works. Nagarjuna lifts 8., 
xiii. 44a6c, and adds a new conclusion, bhutadaril vimucyate, 
in which form the verse is repeatedly quoted in Madhyamika 
literature * ; and verse 26 of his recently published Ratndvall ® 
may owe something to 8., xviii. 26. A certain Vasu, com- 
menting on Aryadeva’s ^atasdstra, cites 8., xi. 25, 30, and the 
former verse is paraphrased by Candrakirti on Aryadeva’s 

* Sundarananda at AK, I, 227, is a mistake for Nanda, see Index s. Nanda. 
The Madhyamikas use the name Sundarananda also, e.g. SP, and AAA. 
LV., 396ff., also makes Indra accompany Brahm^ but is presumably to be 
treated as a Mahayana version. 

^ Przyluski, op. cit.y 302-3. • 

* Przyluski, op. cit.y 88, and jB., i. 9, and ii. 36. 

* Bodhiaattvahhvmiy ed, Wogihara (Tokyo, 1930), 145, against AK., Ill, 

248, and Vibhanga, 356. I 

^ For references La Vallee Poussin, Melanges chinois et botiddJiiquea, 
I, 394. The term bhutada/r^n also occurs in A6vaghosa {B., xxiii. 43), 

« JEASy 1934, 313. 
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CatuMataha ^ The remarkable parallel between an early 
Madhyamika sutra quoted in the ^iksdsamucmya and the 
eulogy of Sraddha in 8., xii, has already been mentioned, and 
there is another curious little sutra *, apparently of Madhyamika 
origin, which was translated by Kumarajiva, and wlych seems 
to have^bee^'j;]^, tg^ether out of A^vagho§a’s verses on the 
subject of tsubduin^it he passions ; it is in prose and does not quote 
any actual verses, as I at first supposed. There is further, 
Will appear from my notes on^^th^two poems, yirequenti .paral- 
jeliam^/ n vocabulary and vphraseology| between AiSvagho§a and 
the sutras used by the Madhyamikas ; for instance, but fbr the 
existence of his poems, we might have supposed that the words 
dmukha and djavamjava were first introduced by the Mahayana 
and subsequently adopted by^^t he^H inayana. This common 
use of rare words extends to uion-canonicah literature and non- 
technical terms. Thus the remarkable abhinisic at B., xii. 
37, has its only parallels in the occurrence of nisic once in the 
MBh. and once in the Mulamadhyamakakdrikds, xxvi. 2, and 
similarly Candrakirti’s use of nirbhukta, ib., 318, 3, is our only 
means of explaining the same word at B., iv. 47. The influence 
can also be seen in Madhyamika art ; for at their headquarters, 
Nagarjunikonda, a series of bas-relief^i^ayg;X been recently 
discovered, which give the fullest Sculptural representation 
extant of the story of Nanda and wlfich seem to be based on 
the Saundarananda, though in view of the following this might 
be accounted for by the presence of Bahu4rutikas at that spot, 
as shown by the inscriptions^. 


' Mem. As. Soc. of Benqal, III, 471, 1. 19. 

® The Pu sa ho se. yu fa ching (Bodhiaattvakdmavighdtanasutra 1), TI, no. 
611. My atttantion was first drawn to it by an extract in one of the Lung Men 
cave inscriptions, quoted by Dr. Spruyt in Melanges chinois ei bouddhiques, 
I. He very kindly supplied me with a translation of the text. 

® See Ann. Bibl. of Ind. .^rchceohgy, 1930, PI. Ila ; Professor Vogel kindly 
gave me photographs of them. The first, partly destroyed, seems to show 
the Buddha in conversation with Nanda and Sundari. The next depicts 
Nanda having his head shaved with apparently Ananda in the background 
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It appears then that, if we take A^vagho^a to have been a 
Mahasanghik^^^e are in a position to understand certain 
otherwise iii^xplicable^ points in his poems as well as his relation- 
ship section of the Mahayana. But more is required 

for yC^eg^ proof and this I would look for in a recent discovery. 
The Chinese Tripitaka has a work by one Harivarman on the 
subject of the four Truths and their dkdras, which is usually 
called the Satyasiddhi^ but to which Professor de la VaUee 
Poussin would give the in some ways more appropriate title 
of Tattvasiddhi^. Little is known of this treatise, which at 
one time rivalled^^t^ Ahhidharmakosa as an authority on 
Buddhist ^ogmatics^ and was followed by a school of its own 
in Japan. Professor Demieville has however lately discovered 
fragments of Paramartha’s lost commentary on Vasumitra’s 
treatise on the Buddhist sects, in which the Satyasiddhi is said 


holding his headdress. The third represents the visit to Indra’s Paradise ; 
the Buddha and Nanda’s robes are so disposed as to recall the simile 8., x. 4, 
saratLprakln^v iva cakravdkaUy and the two Apsarases in the trees are perhaps 
due to a misunderstandmg of vandntarebhyah at 38. The final scene seems 
to show Nanda as an Arhat going forth to preach as in 8.^ xviii. 58, 62 ; the 
street is indicated by children playing and by adoring people in the backgroimd. 
The ganida brackets below the reliefs show their date to be not earlier than 
the second half of the second century A.D. Of about this date also is 
a jamb from Amaravati (best illustration, Bachhofer, Early Indian 
Sculpture, PI. 128), showing in the bottom panel Nanda and Simdari, and Nanda 
following the Buddha with his almsbowl. The next panel above has the 
Buddha giving orders for Nanda’s forcible admission to the order, and above 
that appears the visit to India’s Paradise. Of the fourth panel there are only 
scanty remains which suggest a street scene like that in the last of the other 
series. These reliefs too are probably intended to illustrate Ai vagho^a’s poem, 
but that the Gandhara relief, fig. 234 in Fouchei, UArt gr^co-bemddhigue du 
Oandhara, I, is based on it is proved by the solitary maidservant at the side 
spying the Buddha’s arrival (8., iv. 28). The Nanda legend was so modem 
that naturally sculptors took the Saundarananda as their source for details, 
at least in the schools which held him to be a standard authority ; but this 
would not apply to the Buddha-legend wi^h its wealth of canonical 
description available and I cannot trace with certainty Advagho^a’s influence 
on the details of any extant sculptures dealing with it. 

^ Vijnaptimdtratdaiddhi, 223. 
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to be a work of the Bahu4rutika section of the Mahasahghikas^. 
Now while Paramartha’s statements ^ :p^ ;tters of history 
are justly open to doubt, it seem^s to me \incrediblej )hat he should 
be mistaken about the ^do^Matic^ tendencies of a work well- 
known and much studied in his day ; surely therefore his 
evidence on this point should be accepted *. This book quotes 
8., xvi. 15cd and 14 in the following way : “ As the gdthd of 

the Bodhisattva A^vaghosa runs, ‘ As one sees fire to be hot 
in the present, so it has been hot in the past and will be in the 
future ; similarly, as one sees the five skandhas to be suffering 
in the present, so they have been suffering in the past anti will 
be so in the future’ ” *. The terms of this passage prove that, 
unlike Vasubandhu, Harivarman treats A4vagho§a as a great 
authority, whose words add weight to any argument. While 
in the absence of a translation of the work into a European 
language I cannot say how far its views agree with the poet’s 
dogmatic position, two passages at least are closely related 
to certain statements of A^vaghosa, for which I can find no 
parallel in the AK. In chapter 173 dealing with anitya, it 
points out that the dharmas are transitory because their causes 
are subject to decay ; this corresponds exactly to the argument 
of 8., xvii. 18cd, for which previously I had been doubtful 
both of the reading and o| my translation, feeling that it was 
worded in a way hardly x compatiblej with the KoSa's views on 
causality *. Again in chapter 14 it says, ‘ There are only the 

^ Milanges chinoia ei bouddhiquea, I, 49. 

® There had previously been much discussion in China and Japan, which 
is not accessible to me, about the tendencies of this work. That it was abortive 
in the absence of Paramarl^ha’s commentary is not surprising, as Vasumitra’s 
account of the Bahu^rutikas mentioned below shows how hard it would be 
to identify Sny work on internal evidence as belonging to that school. 

* TI, XXXII, 372, al5-16 ; I am indebted to Professor Demi^ville for 
the reference. The form of the quotation suggests that possibly we have a 
verse ta.ken from a lost wor^ by Aivaghosa and modelled on the passage 
in S. 

* Cp. also Ratndvall, 46, which I understand somewhat differently to 
Tacci, JRA8, 1934, 318, so as to be based on this argument. 
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skandhas, the dhatus and the dyatanas, and the complex of 
causes {hetthpratyayasdmagri), but there is no person who acts 
or who experiences sensations thus putting in a single sentence 
the three arguments similarly brought together in 8., xvii. 
20abcK . 

As the natural . ii^rejice^ ^ is that A4vagho§a was either a 
Bahuiirutika or an yjK^ffi'erent | of the school from which the 
Bahuirutikas issued, we must examine the little that is known 
of that sect. For the present our only authority is Vasumitra’s 
treatise*, which states that the Bahu^rutikas followed Sar- 
vastivSldin doctrines generally except on two points *. Firstly 
they held that the Buddha’s teaching on the subject of anitya, 
duhkha, dunya, andtrmka and ddnta (Nirvana) is supermundane^ 
because it leads to the way of escape {nih^aray^marga)*. Is it 
merely a \c^mci deace -t hat in 8., xvii, verse^T describes Nanda as 
shaking the tree of the kledas by the ymundanei path with regard 
to the first fovu: of these terms, that the next four verses give 
an yexegesia^ of them, which departs from aU the alternative 
Sarvastiv^n explanations but is, so far as is known, in accord 
with the 8atyasiddhi'a views, and that the following verse 
records that by examination of these points Nanda attained 
the supermundane path? Further the word nihaaraya occurs 
in verse 15 at the beginning of the passage. This is the most 

^ I am much indebted to Mr. Lm Li-Kouaug, who kindly examined this 
work for me and brought these important passages to my notice. The refer- 
ences are 37, XXXII, 346, c27, and 248, 66. In my translation of S,, xvii. 
20, ‘ knower ’ for vedaka is not accurate ; it means ‘ one who experiences 
sensations’. o 

* Translated by Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of mrly Indian Bvddhiat 
Schools, in Asia Major, 1925, Iff. For Paramartha’s commentary see Manges 
chirms et bimddhiques, I, and for recent discussions, Przyluski, Goncile de 
Bdjagrha, 310ff., and DemieviUe, BEFEO, 1924, 48ff. 

* This fact no doubt accounts for the Maha^/utpatti (275) reckoning the 
Bahu4rutiyas among the sects connected with the Sarvastivada ; no other 
authority supports this olassihcation. 

^ Masuda, loc. cit., 35. 
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important of the four places^, A^vaghosa gives me 

the impression of setting out the tdogm^ of some special school 
of Abhidharma teaching, and its correct valuation has long 
been a puzzle to me ; I would suggest that the proper interpreta- 
tion is to see in it the raising of the banner of his school by 
the poet, in which case the coincidence with Vasumitra’s state- 
ment should surely lead us to the conclusion that the school in 
question was the Bahu4rutika. 

Besides this doctrine, the Bahu^rutikas, as a section of the 
Mahasahghikas, accepted the five point^i^ M|^adeva*. It 
is unfortunately hard to say how these yt^netsjsl.'ould be under- 
stood and probably interpretation varied from school to school 
and from age to age. The third point regarding ‘ doubt ’ is 
of uncertain meaning and may or may not be in accord with 
Ai^vaghofa’s teaching^ fourth however lays down that 
Arhats gain spiritual ipero^ptiorL i by the help of others. The 
meaning ,<^ this;§s made clear by S,, v. 16ff., which divides 
religious Taspirants/ into two classes, those who obtain salvation 
of themselves by virtue of the heiu (see p. xlii) working within 
them, and those who can only act in reliance on others {para- 
pratyaya) ; the Buddha is an instance of the former category 
(jB., ii. 56), Nanda of the latter, but it is nowhere v ekphcitlv, 
stated that all Arhats fall into the second class as held by 
Mahadeva, though perhaps hinted at in 8,, xviii. 51. Evidently 
however for a n^^^^ho is parapratyaya a firm hold on faith 
is an absolute i^erequisite j to salvation ; in the terms of the 
Koda he is sradmamiMrm, because he needs the help of others *. 


^ The other three are*5., xvi. 20-24, and 38, and xvii. 28-29. 

* For tjjese besides the preceding references see La Vallte Poussin, JRAS, 
1910, 413ff. 

* Contrast Demi^ville, Melanges chinois et bovddhiquea, 1, p. 35, with 
p. 32 and 39. The latter seem to me consistent with Ai^yagho^a’s views at 
8., xvii. 28-29, the former hirdly so. 

* AK, IV, 194 ; the passage is important as illuminating the exact nature 
of the dijSerenoe between the views of the Sarvastivada and those of Mahadeva 
in this matter. The same difierence, corresponding to their different attitude 
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Here I would suggest we have the explanation of the poet’s 
insistence on faith ; for, if he accepted Mahadeva’s fourth 
point, he could not do otherwise, and his position is certainly 
more intelligible, if we take the view that he did so accept it. 
Farther wjs cannot go at present in discussing whether the poet 
believed in the five points in some form or other, but it is worth 
noting that one of the three original sections of the Mahasanghi- 
kas, the Kaukulikas, are recorded by Paramartha as stressing 
the necessity of virya^ and that the closing passage of the 
Buddha’s instructions to Nanda, S., xvi, 92-98, is devoted to 
this vSry matter, its position suggesting its extreme importance 
in the struggle for salvation. 

To sum up a difficult enquiry, I would hold, tiU further 
light is shed on the dark places, that the best opinion is to 
consider A4vaghosa as having been either a Bahu^rutika or an 
adherent of the school (the Kaukulikas ?) from which the 


Bahu4rutika^^^ed5j^( ^ 

The /foregoing discussion has had the incidental advantage 
of explaining in some degree the natui^ of the reputation which ^ 
A4vagho§a enjoyed among his ^^^igionists ; he was ^r ey er^^** 
not as an original teacher nor as a pliilosopher of distinction, 
but as a writer with an unequalled power for stating the details 
of the Buddhist faith. In later times he ranked as a great 
saint, but the emphasis lay, if we can trust Chinese tradition, 


on the greatness of his magical powers, w ^ h ^s.^ held by 
ordinary persons to be convincing proof of is^ctity.^ Thus all 
that Hiuan Tsang, Iximself steeped in^he works of the Sarvaeti- 
vada and the Vijnanavada and i c^sequently pperhaps a little 
cold towards the great men of other scljools,^con8iders worthy 
of mention about him is a story of his iprqwessjn dealing with 
evil spirits at Pataliputra. But if tn^ greatest df Chinese 
pilgrims did not value his poems, another saw more justly ; 
I Tsing’s judgement has often been quoted, but is too important 


to religion, appears to persist between the tenets of the Yogacara school and 
those of the MSdhyamikas. 

* Demieville, toe. at., 4:1. 
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not to be given in his actual words. The Bvddhacarita, he says, 
‘ is widely read or sung throughout the five divisions of India 
and the^ornij^e^^f the Southern Sea. He (i.e. A4vagho§a) 
clothes ' bhanifold‘) nieanings and ideas in a few words, which 
rejoice the heart of the reader, so that he never Jeels tired 
from reading the poem. Besides it should be counted as 
meritorious for one to read this inasmuch as it contains 

the noble doctrine given in a y pbncj^' ^lorm’ * . This surely 
gets the emphasis exactly right ; A^vaghosa’s popularity in 
India was as a poet and as explaining the doctrine in simple 
terms. In the former aspect he exercised a deterfoining 
infiuence on later kdvya work by Buddhists ; while Matpceta 
has already been mentip^^, every page of Aura’s JdtakamaM 
bears witness t(f* >‘'prolonged 'S tudy of his predecessor’s writings. 
Similarly in a fragment of another kdvya life of the Buddha, 
which has been discovered in Central Asia, the passage preserved, 
dealing with the subject of the second half of B., vii, is clearly 
\modelled| on it both in general scheme and in detail*, while 
another metrical life, only extant in Chinese, the Fo pen hsing 
ching {TI no. 193), which I have not been able to examine 
in detail, certainly shows at times a definite connexion with 
the Bvddhacarita 


* Tr. Takakusu, 166. 1 Tsiug’s notice of the poet is curious in some 

respects. He is imaware that this poem had been translated into Chinese 
two centuries previously, and besides a^passing allusion to minor works he 
only names in addition a work whose title is given by Takakusu as SiitTd- 
larhkdraMatra, which has usually been understood to refer to the work now 
known to be the KalpaTMma'D4iti^ Kumaralata, an author whom he does 
not mention. The omissicn of the Saundarananda is so curious that it seems 
permissible^ to speculate whether, in view of the frequent corruptness of 
Chinese works where Indian proper names are concerned, the original name 
that stood in this passage was not that of this poem. 

* See JRA8, 1911, 770fi. Verse 84 is in the pu^pitdgrd metre and wrongly 

described there. < 

* See notes on B., i. 10 and 31 ; the general scheme of the work (Wohlge- 
muth, p. 62) is also obviously afieoted by the Bvddhacarita, and mote £bbe 
Tuneld, Becherchea eur lea traditiona bouddhiquea (Lund, 1915), p. 15. 
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Yet not vooncmy whole-heartedly in the 

popular vve]^ct j ^nd^o it happened that of the known works 
only the Bvddhacarita was translated into Chinese and Tibetan 
and that no commentary was ever written either on it or on 
the Saundarananda, whereas two exist for the JataTcamMa, 
which offers far fewer difficulties of interpretation. A^vaghosa 
in fact, by writing for the ^ep(|r^hj)uj^lio and by introducing 
so much Hindu learning, ^en^ed ) against the Puritan moment 
in Buddhism, which finds expression in Pali at Angtdtara, 
III, 107, and Sarhyutta, II, 267, opposing the Buddha’s sutras 
to sut&intd kavikatd Icaveyyd cittahkhard bahirakd sdmkahhddtd'. 
The poet proves himself to be conscious that his methods 
required justification ; for the final verse of the Biiddhacarita 
states^lJiat, in his devotion to the Buddha, he studied the 
^^ ^riptures y and wrote the work, not to display his learning or 
his skill in kdvya, but for the benefit and happiness of the world. 
This did not go far enough tdl gljvmte j briticism, and in the last 
two verses of the later epic he sets up a reasoned defence of his 
procedure, explaining that his object was to hold the attention 
of the worldly-minded and the non-believi^(an,^awaTOas covers 
both these), for whose benefit he had \OOatech the gnedioinaK 
powder ‘of sound doctrine with the jam of kdvya method and that 
his hearers were to reject the superficially attractive vj^ioasi 
and to pick out the grains of pure gold from his poem. 

These points govern our attitude in determining Afivaghosa’s 
position as a Budd^j^ ; t^^jb is, we are to expect statements 
which make no innovation in legend or doctrine, but which 
reproduce in a manner intelligible to the ordinary man of some 
education, whether Buddhist or Hindu, i}he principles of the 
Buddhist religion as understood in his day. His works^therefore 
are invaluable to us, not for their originality of thought, but 
as giving us a complete and coherent picture of the faith of a 
typical Buddhist at a particular epoch . If I caU it invaluable, 
it is because the earlier Buddhist documents have undergone 


^ C5p. also A8PP., 328, on havikftam havyam. 
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i nter]jblatio n and manipulation to such an extent that the 
exact state of belief at any given moment till we reach the works 
of well-defined personalities such as Nag^rjuna, Asahga, Vasu- 
bandhu or Buddhagh^a^^ho are^ll^ter than A4vaghosa, 
is more a matter of'^^e^ise' deduction than of objer^tive fact. 

Three sides of his religion in particular merit examination, 
his devotion to the Buddha, his handling of legend and his 
’* ^xpo8itio n of doctrine. Of the first I have already said some- 
thing in treating of draddhd and need only add that, if the 
earlier accounts have left us many striking records of jthe 
Buddha s fflacio us personality, in none do we find such glowin g 
fervour , such ' ^^n ^iaith as in these poems, and it is a g geyous ' 
loss that we do'^n^it possess the Sanskrit text of the^noble 
eulog y in B., xxvii. In sincerity and depth of religious feeling 
A^vaghosa stands closer to the author of the Bhagavadgltd 
than to the great poets of the classical period, just as in Italian 
painting we find truer manifestations of religion in the produc- 
tions of the Trecento and Quattrocento with their imperfect 
striving s after power of expression than in the technically 
incomparable pictures of the Cinquecento, 

But devotional feeling is not always, or even often, accom- 
panied by the historical sense and in any case we have 'no right 
to expect in a writer of the first century A.D. an account of 
the Buddha as he really lived. It is not yet possible however 
to discuss critically his handling of legend, which must wait 
for the full exploitation of the ..Chinese and Tibetai^ gouj^^^ 
Still we can see that his claim to have studied th^ scriptures 
for the story is justified. Except for one or two minor points, 
no incidents or details are included for which, few as our means 
of knowledge are, we cannot find authority elsewhere, and his 
additions are limited to descriptions in the kdvya style, such as 
of ^uddhodana in canto ii of both poems, of the progress through 
the streets of Kapilavastu in B., iii, or of the women’s tempta- 
tions in B., iv, and td the speeches put into the mouths of his 
characters. When the Buddha speaks, the matter is some- 
times taken from his sermons such as JS., xi. 22-31, an embroi- 
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dery_ on a f requen ^ ^ ^ recurring series of similes, or the still 
untranslated sermon to Prasenajit, J5., xx. 12-61, into which 
the chief themes of the Kosalaaq^uUawi^ worked, or sometimes 
from current Buddhist apologetic against Brahmamcal doctrines. 
If the speaker is not a Buddhist, he is represented as setting 
out the arguments of the learned men of t^ 
minister in B., ix, or Arada describing a p revalent form of 
Samkhya-Yoga teaching. In some cases he seems to have 
used sutras in a more original form than we have them in 
to-day, as for instance in his versions of the A^oka legend 
and Pf the first^eouncil. In^e latter he omits the two regular 
latet i nterpolations , the humiliatin g treatment meted out to 
Ananda and the p romulgation of the Vinaya by Upali, and 
follows the account of our oldest source, the verses of the Chia 
yeh chieh ching h omitting the legend of Gavampati’s end. In 
general tl^^i^raculous element is not stressed, and many well- 
known marvclst such as the removal of the elephant’s body, 
the shade of the jamhu tree that did not move, etc., are absent ; 
Aivaghosa wishes all through to display the moral and spiritual 
i«4: randeur of the Buddha, an aim which would have been impeded 
by the t haumaturg y of the later legends. On the other hand 
he frequently hints at the existence of legends which he does 
not tell in detail ; a demonstrable instance occurs at B., i. 11, 
^here the phrase cyutah Ichad iva suggests a reference to the 
descent- from the Tusita heavens, not otherwise mentioned, 
but which he is proved to know by /S'., ii. 48. Similar suggestions 
are vratasamskrtd of MSya at B., i. 9, the hint that the Buddha 
was born free of the impurities of the womb at ib., 16, vaya~ 
syavat of Kanthaka, vi. 54, and Bimbisara’s avavayah, x. 22, 
all explained in the notes; and of the* sai^ p^er is the in- 
sinuation at 8., ii. 32, of^hat is^ev|r e^licitly Stated, that 
Suddhodana was a cal^avartin ^monarch. Perhaps we should 
infer that the Buddha legend had already developed a good 
deal beyond the form it takes in the Bvddhacarita, but that 


* Translated Przyluski, Le Caneik de Rdjagrha, pp. 3ff. 
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A6vagho§a considered the iimov§ti^s to be lacking in authority 
and therefore not fit fOT s ^ci^^ mention. Occasionally on 
the other hand he takes a point from an earlier work and elabo- 
rates it, as in the description of Mara’s army in the guise 
of Hindu ascetics at B., xiii. 21-24, suggested by the ^adhdna- 
sutta, but dropped from the later versions of the story. 

Altogether the impressicm left^i m^ mind is that the poet 
was careful to use the mos^ ^^thoritati v e sources open to him 
and that the Bnddhacarita gives us the Buddha-story ^^the*, 
shape which a pious Buddhist of the first century 4-D., actuatell 
more by devotion to the Buddha and respect f or ^n^ure than 
by love for the marvellous, would have accepted. The general 
framework of the plot is apparently dependent on two sources. 
Cantos^i-^l^giy^ a continuo^^narrative of the Buddha’s life 
and \nission lip to the d edicatm n of the Jetavana vihara and 
thus cover the exact period of the story of the ‘ present ’ in 
the Pali NidanaJ^i^^dG^^ latter, as now extant, is late and the 
poet may be'^ ^resume oT to have used an earlier version, no longer 
in existence. Canto xxi contains a digvijaya of the Buddha, 
recounting his conversions of beings of every kind all over 
northern India and not probably taken from any one source, 
and ends with the story of Devadatta and the elephant. Cantos 
xxii-xxviii reproduce the full extent of the Mahaparinirvana- 
siitra, including the story of the.iFirst Council, which in the 
Pali canon has been^ severea from the version in the Dlgha 
and inserted in the Virmya. In the Saundarananda also much 
of the teaching can be traced back to specific sutras still extant 
in one form or another, as can be seen from the notes to my 
translation or^fr(^(^ cantos xiii and xiv, whose framework 
seems to be' ^odell^ bn the sutra at Anguttara, IV, 166-168, 
though the' version of the story, on which the poem is based, 
has still to be discovered. 

The conclusion that A^vaghosa had a preference for, 
or at least mainly used, the earlier sources, is strengthened 
by an examination of his doctrinal position. We are now 
able to grasp the Abhidharma system as a whole and to estimate 
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of Vasubandhu’s AhhidharmaJ^da. Even though the Vihhdsd 
is almost certainly ‘^ ^l^st'aiS^ifdly later in the main than the 
poet, its special views must have been taking shape in his day. 
The new school arose out of a new angle of vision, the philo- 
sophical appfbafch' replacing'® ' m of at' standpoint from which 
the earlieiTleacEefs ■'dever6ped'’tEeir system. The mechanism 


of the 'Is WOf ked outTn cbnnexipn with an elaborate 

theory of causation and the older dissection of the individual 
into ^andhas, dyatanas and dhdtua is politely.^^ on one side 
for the conception of an individual flux' of consciousness 
{samtdna), the elements of which consist of ultimates called 
dharmas of a flxed number of varieties ; the momentary ap- 
pearance of the latter in the individual sequence is explained 
by the special forces prdpti and the sarhskrtalaksanas, which 
determine what dharmas can appear in any given samtdna at 
any given moment and how they appear and disappear. By 
the hsanikavdda the individual is seen as a series of moments 
aj^cl^-^is analysis of time into its minutest possible division 
-' inevitably brings in its train the atomic conception of matter 
(rupa). • In correspondence with the^ changes the path to 
enlightenment undergoes a me^morphosis which makes it 


almost unrecognisable to those accustomed to the older ter-_^ 
minology . Definite traces of even the beginnings of these 
theories are hard to find in ,A4vaghosa, except that it is not 
impossible to read the ksanikavdda into one or two phrases 
(such as sarmjanmanistJia, which I may have rendered wrongly 
at S., xviii. 17). He knows nothing of the atomic system, 
of the samtdna, or of the new form of the Path, and his stand- 
point remains purely moral, free from any attempt* at meta- 
physieal speoulation.^:57u 

TT give a full outline of his beliefs would involve going 
^over much ground well known to us from other schools of the 
Hinayana, and I limit myself therefore to a few outstanding 
points. He accepts the orthodox Buddhist conception of the 
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individual as consisting of the five skandhaa without 

a ‘ soul and the individual existence is in^itamy and always 
bound up with suffering {duhkha) by reason of its being subject 
to the power of the act (S., xvii. 19) ; how then does the act 
work ? The answer seems to be, by reason of the, hetu, the 
cause. This hetu is primarily made up of three factors, rdga, 
dvesa and moha, and according aa^he mdmduars acts cause 
these three factors to increase or ^wmoll l so are the nature 
of his rebirths determined, just as in early Sftrhkhya the sphere 
of rebirth is determined by the relative proportion of the three 
guims ; and he is only released from rebirth by their disa*ppear- 
ance (S., xvi. 20-24), These three factors are called the 
akusalamuldni, the roots of evil, and are recognised in t^he Pali 
Abhidhamma as the hetu par ea:ccMewce^'^c]femna^r^equires 
to correspond to them a group of their opposites, the 
kuialamulani, and though A^vaghosa neverj, mentions sixeh 
a trio, its existence is perhaps to be intera^l rom the fact that 
the hetu can work for good as well a^ for evil (15., ii. 56, and 
xii. 68, and 8., v. 17)y' The above theory is in fact that of the 
Pali Nikayas, which habitually describe Nirvana as attained by 
tlie disappearance {khaya) of the roots of evil. In the later 
Abhidharma the belief in the roots of good and evil persists, 
but has been allotted so subordinate a position in the analysis 
of the causal system which governs the individual that it has 
lost its fundamental significance *. 

/Since to obtain salvation the individual must bring about 
the disappearance of the three factors, through which karman 
works, he is first, we are told, to train his body by the discipline 
of &lla and next his mind by smrti, constant awareness of the 
process of his thoughts, and then to give himself up to yoga, 
selecting ior meditation according to 8., xvi. 53ff., those subjects 
which are specially adapted for overcoming that one of the 
three factors which is most active in him. Thus he rids liimself 


* The gotra theory of the Mahayana, however, appears to owe something 
to this doctrine. 
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of them and obtains Nirvana, the deathless state. It is generally 
acknowledged now that Buddhism teaches salvation by means 
of yoga, but there is no extant treatise till we reach the Yogacara 
school which lays so much stress on it as the Saundarananda ; 
it is not clear, however, whether this was a speciality of the 
sect to which its author belonged or whether, in the desire 
to appeal to non-Buddhists, he l^prstriving to show how similar 
in respect of yoga Buddhism was to the corresponding Brah- 
manical doctrine. 

The evolutionary process of yogic practice in Buddhism 
is no*t yet clear to us. The original term was samddhi, which 
per^ps did not indicate any of the phenomena associated with 
then^r^s of yoga but merely some kind of mental concen- 
tration. That the interrelated terms of dhydna, trance, and 
prajnd, the form of knowledge obtained by trance, came into 
use later, is shown by their omission from the eightfold path 
and the consequent difficulty of finding a place for them in that 
scheme*. Bhdvand, which is closely connected ^th prajnd, 
is possib^^still later origin and suggests the g r^aual elabora- 
tion of' ^^nsic methods, such as we find in the Saundarananda. 
A^vaghosa’s account is not easy to follow, because we have to 
reconcile the descriptions of method in cantos xv and xvi 
with those of the application in xvii. He makes three important 
distinctions, the first between pratisamhhydna and hhdvand 
at S., XV. 4-5 ; the former corresponds more or less to the 
cUirianarmrga of the Abhidharma, but whether it is produced 
by yoga or not is not specifically stated. The other distinctions 
are between snwtiju^ ^mddhi in xv and hhdvand in xvi, and 
between the * ^unaaim and supermundane paths in xvii. For 
the last the mundane path consists in preparation of the mind 
(cetahparikarman, xvii. 5) by means of yoga (xvii. 1.0, 11) and 
is transformed into the supermundane path by a thoroughgoing 


^ See Demi^ville, op, cit.^ 47, a passage which suggests that the Kaukulikas 
laid great stress on yogic practices. 

^ See note in translation on 8., xvi. 31-33. 
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examination of the p henomenal world (ib., 15-21). In practice 
the three coincide, the first of each pair being 

devoted to^ ^uppressih ^ the outward manifestations o|j^^h^ 
kledas and the second to rooting out the anuSayas, theHl aterit 
tendencie s to the kledas. The last pair may also explain a 
puzzle, which ha^defeated wiser heads than mine. In canto 
xvii, after the^^ lj^irSnt has <®fcched the supermundane path, 
he acquires successively the three stages of srotadpanna, 
sakrddgdmin and andgdmin, and it is only thereafter that the 
fo^j" trances are described and they are said to be the immediate 
" of Arhatship. But xvi. 1, in accordance with the 

.. 1. - -I _i . xi. - X 


view generally p^ 


in the schools, shows that the trances 
are mastered in" "^a'^ preliminary stage befoi^^^he^^process of 
bhdvand begins ; and that they are even \ccessible to non- 
Buddhists is the regular belief, which B., xii, shows A4vaghosa 
to share. Now B., v. 10, proves the poet to know tlie distinction 
between sdsrava and andsrava ( =in practice Uiukika and lokottara) 
trances, and it may be therefore that Nanda was unable to 
obtain the ammrava trances necessary to Arhatship till he 
became an Anagamin. But the point remains obscure. 

To sum up, w^^nay say that A4vaghosa took his stand 
on the older do^^atiam and was very little affected By the 
developments of the fullblown Abhidharma, and that to him 
the kernel of Buddhism lay in personal devotion to the Buddha 
and in the practice of yoga. 


iii. The Scholar. 

The traditions of^ Indian literature require that a poet 
should have mastered the general principles of aU sciences 
and shoul(i display his knowledge of them with accuracy; 
sarmtodikkd hi kava^^^ ^^y^hosa pbserved this rule fer- 
vently . not to say podantinallv . ‘^^t is accuracy, not ori^nal 
thought, that is prescrjb^c^^^^nd any lapse from c orrectitu de s 
evoked without fail the c ensure of the critics ; we are therefore 
bound to assume that his learned references are strictly in 
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accordance with the authorities he used. Since too these 
authorities are for the most part no longer extant, enquiry 
into the natme of his knowledge is of considerable interest 
for the light it throws on the history of Indian thought. 

To ^art the literature known to the poet , as a Brahman, 
he was pr^um^Tv taught some portion at least of the Veda, 
and, leaving aside for the moment the question whether he 
was influenced by the poetic methods of the Vedic writers, 
we observe occasionally in his vocab ulary unmistakea ble 
s igns of his knowle dge, such as dvija for Agni at B., xi. 71, 
or M in the sense of ‘ emit (heat) ’ at S., i. 2. The phrase , 
randhYair ndcucudad bhrtydn, S., ii. 27, seems to be a reminis-^ 
cence of the Rigvedic epithet radhracodana, and very in gemoua^ 
is the hint in B., xiii. 68, of the apphcation of ndbhi to Agni 
and Soma by using the word dhdman with its Vedic sense to 
be understood secondarily. An allusion to a Vedic legend 
that was forgotten by the classic age is provided by the name 
Aurva4eya, B., ix. 9, for Vasi?tha. Similarly acquaintance 
with the ritual hterature is shown at a few places. The ceremony 
of measuring out soma is referred to at S'., i. 15, and ii. 36, 
at the latter of which the occurrence of the plain root md, 
instead of compounded with vi or vd, suggests the possibihty 
that he knew the ^atapath ahrdhma'^, which is apparently 
alone in using the ve^l^^hiM..^ A kno^edge of the finer points 
of ritual can b^ ^ inf erred '^from^' the employment of ’prok^aiyi 
and abhyuk^am at B., xii. 30, for the latter of which in this 
sense PW and PWK can only quote two Srautasutras. The 
words nivarta, S., xy, 44, and virmd, ‘grow sober ’, S., ix. 30, are 
only elsewhere substantiated by the BrahrmTUXs^ to which 
^ stratum of literature samdruh at B., iv. 24, seems also to belong ; 
and the reference to Prajapati’s act of creation by tapas at B., 
ii. 51, may be to any one of a hundred passages in the same 
class of hteratAire. For the Upani|ads, besides a number 
of possible parallels, the chief piece of evidence is S., xvi. 17, 
whose resemblance to ^vet. Up., i. 2, can hardly be fortuitous 
and, taking into account the remarkable coincidence between 
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B., xii. 21, and ^vel. Up., v. 2, 1 think it probable that the poet 
was well acquainted with this work. 

Wheg. we come to the epics, the wealth of the material 
is n^rwhpJminp and yet uncertain in its bearing ; for, if my 
notes are crammm with references to them for explaining 
difficulties or giving parallels, we cannot as a rule say that the 
poet must have known the particular passage quoted and that 
he might not have taken the phrasfe from literature no longer 
available to us. This applies with especial force to the Mahd- 
bhdrata ; thus I have shown in the notes to B. xii, that"mucE~ 
exposition of the Samkhya system has close pataUels 
in the Moksadharma, the connexion in one case extending 
over several verses of the same passage. But it is more natural 
to suppose that the common matter goes back to a single 
original, possibly a textbook of the VSxsaganya school. The 
two portions of the epic of which we might most surely expect 
the poet to show knowledge are the story of Nala, which is 
told in a primitive kdvya style, and the JBhggavadgUd. In 
the former the most striking parallels are i. 30, to 8., iv. 6, 
X. 26-7, to 8., iv. 42-4 (extending even to the common use 
of the verb krs), and xxi. 3, 6 and 7, to B., viii. 18-9 ; but 
similar motifs may have occurred in poems intermediate between 
the two writers and we cannot presume direct influence. As 
regards the latter I am not among those who attribute a great 
age to it, but see no conclusive reason why, at least as regards 
the older parts, it should not have bpen in existence in A^vagho^a’s 
j^ay. In any case it is not far apart from him in thought and 
phraseolog y, and sometimes the parallelism is close, as between 
8., xvi. 38, and Oltd, ^iii. 10. In one passage, Oltd, ii. 66, has 
a verse built up just like 8., xi. 33, one of the pddas being 
almost identical ; but unfortunately the former verse is omitted 
in the Kashmiri recenaion and may be an interpolation, so that 
no conclusion can safely be drawn from it. We cannot there- 
fore either assert or deny that the poet was acquainted with 
this work. 

As for proper names, allusions to the main characters 
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are very few, namely to the entire destruction of the Kurus 
at B.f xi. 31, and ix. 20, to Arjuna once only and that for 
the sake of alliteration at B., x. 17, to Bhi^ma for a story known 
to the Harimmia but not to the epic, at B., xi. 18, and S., 
vii. 44, ^nd to Pandu as an illustration of fatal attachment 
to women at B., iv. 79, and S., vii. 45. Many legends are 
cited, which are to be found in the MBh., but not always in 
quite the same form. Thus Asvaghosa is fond of the story 
of Santanu’s love for Gahga (B., xiif. l2, 41, and x. 56) 

whicn IS told in the Adiparvan, but it is a*fiiaren t that he knew 
a version which enlarged on 6antanu’s grief when Gahga left 
him, a point not dwelt on in the epic. Many of the stories 
he alludes to are not to be found in the MBh. and despite the 
many parallels we cannot establish that Asvaghosa knew any 
portion of the epic in the form in which we now have it. But 
it does seem certain that he knew much literature dealing 
with the legend^ he quotes, possibly often in kdvya form, wliioh 
is now i ^tnevab lv lost to us ; besides a poem on 6antanu, 
which has perhaps left its impress on the MBh. version, and 
another on the love-story of Surpaka, the fisherman, and the 
prmc^es^K^udvati, discussed in the note on B., xiii. 11, 
I suxrij^ also the existence of a poem or cycle dealing with 
the legends of KLysna and Balarama, and there is some reason 
to tMnk-^e used sources also exploited by the Harivarhsa, 
pr esumam y a collection of legends such as we have in a later 
form in the stiU unedited Bengali recension of the Padrmpwd'm, 
Svargakhandd- 

The case is entirely different with the Bdmdyam, ior^ 
which an inhabitant of Saketa, the scen^ of its most poignant*^ 
episodes and the capital of its dynasty, could not but keep a 
warm place in his heart, however his rehgious behefs had 
changed. Ai^vaghosa never w earies of remi nding us that th e 
Buddha belo nged to the_ ..d ynasty o f hja and strih^a this 

note IrTthe ver.y -&mtr verse of the Bvddhacarita. He ackno w- 
ledges Valmijd as the ddikavi (B., i. 43) and calls him ‘ inspire d ’ 
{dhlmdn^^, i. 26). We may therefore expect to find, and we 
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do find, that he has been strongly influenced by it. In so 
far as this affects his poetic style, I reserve consideration for the 
next section, but here it is in place to enquire to what extent 
he knew the poem in its present form 

The late Professor Gawronski proved, conclusiyely as I 
hold, that Asvagho^a knew certain portions of the second 
book, the Ayodhydhdnda, in very much the condition that 
we have them in to-day and that he took pleasure in drawing 
a comparison between the Buddha quitting his home and 
Rama leaving for the forest. That he knew the continuation 
of the story appears from a reference in JS., xxviii. 31, but 
whether in the present form or not is not clear to me from 
the wording *. It certainly does seem that there are many 
fewer passages in the later books hkely to have influenced the 
Buddhist poet and those mostly of a commonplace order, 
which miglit have been found elsewhere. The question really 
turns on whether Asvagho§a knew some or all of the three 
passages in the Ram., describing how Hanuman visited Havana’s 
palace and saw the women asleep and, till the epic is critically 
edited from the best surviving MSS. of all recensions . 1 would 
refrain from giving a definite answer. 

~ More definite statements can be made on other 'points. 
Jacobi took the view that the original epic started with a 
passage descriptive of Ayodhya and of Da4aratha and his court, 
which survives with additions in the first book \ That A6va- 


^ Ckjwell raised the question of the relation of the Bvddhamrita to the 
lidm. in the introduction to his edition. For later handling of it see especially 
Walter, Ueberehiatimmmigfn bei den iyidischen Kunstdichtem^ Leipzig, 1906 ; 
Oawrohski, JStudiea about the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, pp. 27-40 ; Gurner, 
JASB, 1927, 247-308 ; Liwokar, Les Fleurs de lihetorique dans VInde, Paris> 
1930. 

^ The passage ran in Sanskrit more or less thus : — 

SUdbhidhdruim parigfhya mftyum 
atyiUkato pi prav^india Daitya^ | 

^ See Gurner, loc, cit,, 362. 

* U. Jacobi, Das Rdmdyayu (Bonn, 1893), 60£E. 
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ghosa knew such a description and in a more extended form 
than Jacobi allowed in his reconstruction seems probable frona 
the many echoes of it in his poems, and it is to be inferred 
from'/S., i. 26, that the story, of Valmiki’s having taught the poem 
to Ku5a ajid Lava was familiar to him. But there is a curious 
proof that he did not know the Bdlakd'^d^ as we now have it. 
At J5., iv. 20, and 8., yii. 35, he quotes the tale of the disturbance 
of Vi ^vfi.mitra’s'^S usterities by the Apsaras, Ghptaci ; our only 
other authority for this is a verse in almost identical terms 
at Earn., iv. 35, 7, where it has every appearance of being an 
interpolation^. The story is told at length in the Bdlakd'n4o>, 
substituting Menaka for Ghrtaci and betraying its late date 
by the unusual agreement between the versions of the difierent 
recension s. But the Fo pen haing chi ching {Tl, III, 7266) takes 
up in its prose the various comparisons of the Bnddhacarita 
passage, replacing Ghrtaci by Mekaya. As the Chinese characters 
transliterating yd and nd are easily confused, we have evidently 
a case of corruption combined with transposition and should 
read Menaka. Why then should the compiler of this work 
substitute Menaka for Ghrtaci, unless he knew the Bdlakdnda, 
which contains the standard version of the tale ? Hence 


we should presumably infer that the story of Visvamitra and 
Menaka was introduced into the. Edmdyang between the time 

— i KZ 1 ] xl-.i ^ 


of A^vaghosa and that of the^' com^ler of t1ae FP. As regards 
the Uttarakdnda, I can find no reason to suppose that the 


poet knew any portion of it. , ^ 

Finally there is another point from which we may deduct 
an important inference. At B., ix. 9, the poet compares the 
visit of Suddhodana’s purohita and minister to the future 
Buddha with the visit of Vasistha and Vamadeva, Dasaratha’s 
purohita and minister, to Rama in the forest. The epic contains 


no such episode, but teUs at length of Bharata’s visit to his 


^ Interpolationa in the epic may easily be later than Aivaghoea and show 
his influence ; thus iii. 1, 36, with its application of nirvana and iunya to a 
hermitage, is probably inspired by 8., i. 10, 11, the omission of the verse from 
the Bombay edition suggesting that it is not authentic. 
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brother. V&madeva’s name occurs very rarely in the epic 
as we have it, but he is mentioned coupled with Vasistha 
precisely in connexion with Bharata’^joi|^pey to the forest 
in the MBh. version, iii. 15981. It is incredib le that A6vagho§a 
should invent such an incident, when he shows knojvledge of 
the existing text of the Ayodhyakdrfda, and only one explanation 
holds water, namely that the entire passage recounting Bharata’s 
visit to Rama was not in the text the poet knew, that it had 
in its place an account of a njission headed by Vasistha and 
Vamadeva with the object "of inducing return to 

Ayodhya, and that in the processof^a^al*sentimentdiising, 
to which the epic was subject for many generations, this passage 
was deliberately replaced by one which it was thought would 
do more honour to Bharata’s character, leaving as its sole 
trace the MBUJb mention of the purohita and minister. 

Next we may consider what knowledge Asvaghosa had 
of the various sciences, bearing in mind that, as he used 
treatises no longer in existence, we cannot hope to be able 
always to explain his statements or to trace their source. 

References to secular law are rare in havya generally and 
none are to be found in these poems, so far as I can see, except 
at jB., xxii. 47, to the grincipla^|hat ^omen are always under 
guardianship. Of the ecctesiasim ar law, if I may call it so, 
governing the relation of guru and pupil, Asvaghosa alludes 
at S., i. 22-23, to the rule that a pupil of k^atriya descent 
assumes the gotra of his guru, and the argument of canto xviii 
of the same poem, as we may see particularly from verses 
1-3 and 48, is based on the principle that a pupil on the successful 
completion of his studies should give his guru a present. The 
rules of polity for kings, which were originally a branch of the 
same science, are repeatedly mentioned, mostly in similes*. 
At B., i. 41, he treats as the standard authorities the works 
of Uiknas, or 6ukra, and Brhaspati, which, though not extant, 
are equally called the fundamental treatises in the MBh. He 


* Briefly diacussed by me at JRAS, 1029, 77-81. 
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uses the term rajaSdstra for the science of politics, while nlti 
at B., iv. 62, means the princi^^ of worldly conduct, and 
davd^nlti at S., ii. 28, the p j^s'ervation of order ; the classifi- 
cations of treasure and horses at B., ii. 2ah and 4d, presumably 
derive fro^m the categories of some work on vdrtd. The details 
contain little worth mention and the one point of general 
interest is the question whether he was acquainted with the 
Arthasdstra of Kautilya. The latter presupposes that the 
formal study of political science must have been in progress 
for centuries previously, and it is marked by the use of special 
terms •whose occurrence in the rdjadharma section of the MBh. 
is very rare. Its attitude is realistic in contrast to the idealistic, 
often impractical, views of the dharrmidstra, but the only trace 
of such a standpoint in these poems is to be found in B., ii. 65, 
which is capable o^^^^n^ter interpretation in the light of the 
Arthasdstra ; it is improt)able however that Kautilya was the 
first writer to stress the necessity for kings of keeping their 
s^Sjjjnder guard. The political riddle at R., ii. 42, though 
^ hbluble under the teaching of the MBh,, cannot be plausibly 
interpreted from the ArihaAdstra, and the use of anaya at B., 
ii. 42, is contrary to Kautilya’s vocabulary, who pronounces 
for apanaya in this sense {KA., vi. 2, 6fl.) ; the technical terms 
introduced by Kautilya, such as vijiglsu, upajdpa and atisamdhd, 
are missing in the poems, though regularly taken up by later 
writers. It seems hardly possible then that Asvaghosa knew 
this work. On the other han,d he uses several terms, not of a 
technical nature but unknown to the classical language, in the 
same way that Kautilya does, such as vigumi, ‘ faithless ’ 
{S., ii. 18), rdtrisattra (ib., 28) \ and salcyasdmarUa {ib., 46) etc. 
To suppose that no great interval sepaAites the two writers 
seems therefore natural. * 

Subsidiary to the science of politics according to the 
^ukranlti was the knowledge of the points of a horse, and, ' 
as we have nothing early at all on this subject, the description 


* For this word see Charpentier, JBAS, 1934, 113. 
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of an ideal horse according to Indian views at B., v. 73, is of 
great interest. Unfortunately the readings of the verse are 
uncertain and could not be settled, though I consulted the 
only known MS. of the ^alihotraidstra, the best treatise on the 
subject ; the tradition that ^alihotra was the standard authority 
for horses goes back at least to the story of Nala, but the extant 
work is apparently much later. So far as I can see, later writers 
show no advance on A4vaghosa’s day in the judgement of horses, 
except in the irrelevant matter of lucky signs (curtly referred 
to at B., ii. 4). On the kindred subject of elephants the poet 
is well acquainted with the methods of catching, training and 
riding them, but I can identify no technical terms such as 
would prove the existence of a formal hastividyd. 

I have referred above to the statement at B., iv. 64, that 
Udayin was learned in niti, the science of worldly conduc^ 
which jnay u^^icate some collection of sayings or a marfual 
of e tiq uett^^ p?:escribing the rules for behaviour in society and 
for conducting affairs of gallantry. In this connexion I observe 
that the poet seems to know the principles laid down in the 
first book of the Kdmasutra, for which the original authority 
is there said to be Carayana. The passages in question are 
detailed in the notes to S., iv and vi, in my translation. Whether 
he knew the original authorities for other sections of that 
work is open to question, but the savildsarata of B., v. 56, 
certainly suggests the citraratdni of the Kdmasutra, though 


I would hesitate to see a technical term of erotic s mJcanthasutra 
atife., 68. ' 


Of all the sciences medicine was the one most studied by 
Buddhists, and Asvaghosa repeatedly refers to it in similes, 
notably to the thrfee humours and their special treatment 
{8., xvi.*59ff., B., xi. 40). But the allusions are too general 
in wording to add to our knowledge or to be capable of attri- 
bution to any known source. Magic is mentioned a few times, 
thus with reference to snakebite [8., v. 31, and ix. 13), to the 
discovery of treasure {8„ i. 39), and to indrajdla {8., v. 45). 
The only aspect of astronomy or astrology with which the poet 
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shows acquaintance is that relating to the lunar asterism s and 
their regents {B., ii. 36, xvi. 2, xvii. 41 ; see also note on ix. 11). 
But I find no allusions to the minor sciences, such as the iilpo- 
Sdstras (except for the technique of goldsmiths, 8., xv. 66-69, 
and xvi. 65*66), the testing of jewels, the methods of theft etc. 

The poems reflect at times the high level to which contem- 
porary art had reached ; several references {B., viii. 25, 8., 
vii. 48 and xv. 39) imply the existence of painters with great 
representational powers, and occasional descriptions are based 
either e^^licitlv (B., v. 52) or i mpficitlv (B., iii. 19-22) on the 
’‘ sculpture of the day, while a standardised architectural practice, 
vdatuvidya, is guaranteed by 8., i. 41ff. Chinese tradition has 
also a legend suggesting that A^vaghosa was a great musician ‘ 
but this is not borne out by the poems which, unlike later 
kdvya works, contain no technical terms of music and suggest 
only a general knowledge of the subject, such as of the four 
kinds of musical instruments {8., x. 25). 

Not much light is thrown by these works on the state of 
contemporary religion. For th^older forms of worship we 
have repeated mention of oblations to Agni, and references 
to the soma ceremonial (B., ii. 37, 8., i. 15, ii. 36) and to animal 
sacrificed (B., x. 39, xi. 64-67). Brahmanical asceticism is 
described in general terms at 8., i. 1-16, and in detail in B., 
vii, and the existence of Saiva ascetics is to be inferred from 
B., vii. 51, and xiii. 21, and possibly of Vaisnavas, if mkradhara o 
at B., vii. 3, is to be understood as ‘ bearing the imprin f of 
Visnu’s discus ’. Of the more popular forms of religion 8., 
iv. 2, takes it as natural that the chief gods for a ksatriya to 
worship were Indra and Kubera, and besidej numerous references 
to the former, attention has been drawn by many^ scholars 
from Cowell onwards to the allusions to his flag festival (B., 
i. 58, viii. 73, xxvii. 56, 8., iv. 46). The Maruts are his atten- 
dants (B., V. 27, 8., i. 62), and Jayanta his son (B., ix. 6), for 
whom B., V. 27, seems to indicate Sanatkumara as an alternative 


» S. Uvi, JA, 1928, ii, 199. 
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name. We also find Suddhodana worshipping the lunar asterism 
Pusya {B., ii. 36). Of the newer religions the references to 
Rpjna and BalarSma contain no hint that l^^^ijv^ere treated 
as gods, though the inscriptions prove the cmt in Western 
India for a couple of centuries previously ; and besides B., 
xxvii. 79, where C has ‘ the mighty golden -winged bird ’ and 
T ‘ Visnu’s Garuda ’, the only mention of Visnu is under the 
name of Upendra as a satellite of Indra {8., xi. 49). Siva on 
the other hand, to whose worship according to Chinese tradition, 
which on this point receives some support from the knowledge 
these poems show of the 8vet. Up., A^vaghosa was addicted 
before his conversion, is referred to several times in the Bnddha- 
carita, but not at all in the Saundarananda. The verse B., 
X. 3, implies a knowledge of his ascetic practices and xiii. 16 
quotes the story immortalised by Kalidasa in the Kumdra- 
sarhbham, but in a variant form, by which Kama succeeds in 
his mission and was not burnt up by the fire of the god’s eye *. 
At B., i. 88, we have an allusion to the birth of Skanda, who 
is possibly also the Senapati of 8., vii. 43. Perhaps also the 


belief in a Creator {B., ix. 63) should come under the head 
of Saivism. Altogether it is very much the picture to be 
expected except for omission of the newer forms of woVshipy 
Turning next to philosophy, note that, like nrost 
Buddhist writers, he^ref^s ^o the Imler^ox systems, for which 
our knowledge is ‘^ confined to casuiSi remarks scattered over 
Sanskrit literature ; he alludes . incddeptally to the fata lists , 
whether believers in Time*OT destiny * (8., xvi, 17), buTmore 


fully to the materialists {B., ix. 56-57) and to the Svabhava- 


vSdins {ib., 58-62), the latter being one of the fullest statements 
of their position that we have. Jainism is ignored*, but the 


^ For the significance of this see Sten Konow on the name Ananga in 
Festschrift Wackemagel, pp. 1-8, in which he does not refer to this verse. 
I was wrong in suggesting in my translation that the crux at S., x. 53, could 
be solved by seeing in it an allusion to the burning up of Kama. 

• The only allusions are to the conversion of Jains by the Buddha at 
Vaifiall and Sravasti, xxi. 16, 28. 
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Idvaravdda is also given a verse {B., ix. 63). None of these 
however can be discussed in detail, till the important but 
difficult passage at B., xviii. 20-56, refuting these heretical 
systems is disentangled, though it may be remarked in passing 
that the nature of the arguments there argu^ philosophy to 
have been still at ^^rimitive stage. Of th^' ^rt^odoix systems, 
while there is no S pecific reference to the Purmmlrndmsdsutras, 
unless Ya^odhara’s arguments at B., viii. 61 ff., are held to refer 
to vi. 1, 6-21, of Jaimini’s siitras, vidhi is used in the technical 
sense of this school at B., ix. 66, and the Vedic scheme of 
worslup is referred to several times^nd formally rejected at 
B., xi. 64ff., as regards the jfi^acy of animal sacrifice. Nor 
could we expect any suggestion of the Uttaramimariisa, but 
more important is the fact that the Vai^esika system, whose 
outstanding position is freely recognised in later Buddhist 
literature, was entirely unknown to Ai^vaghosa. The argument 
ex silentio for once has^^gent force, because in later Buddhist 
lists corresponding to <5., xvi. 17 (e.g. Lankdvatdra and Visuddhi- 
magga), reference to the VaiSesikas is included by the addition 
of the word anu'. With regard to the Nydyasutras, my view 
may not be found acceptable ; for I hold that after deduction 
of certain i nterpolations the first adhydya is much older than the 
rest of the sut^ras and that, unlike them, it is unaffected by 
VaisesikS^''^enetl'^nd could not have originated in a milieu 


subject to their influence. And it is precisely this section 
of the sutras, of which A^vaghosa to my mind has knowledge, 
though in that case he may* have known it in a form more 
primitive than that which has reached us. He seems at times 
to delight in expressing Buddhist views in a way that would 
remind Hindu readers_ of- their own authorities, and I still 
can find no reason for resiling from the opinion tha^t^^ 
of 8., xvi. 18, lokasya dosebhya iti pravrttih, is deliberatel y talcen"^ 
from Nydyasutra, i. 1, 18, pravartarmlaksaim dosdh, all the more 
so that the preceding verses 14 and 15 suggest an early theory 


* Cp. also the table io Liebenthal, Satkarya, 31. 
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of anumdna. There is also a clear reference to NyS-ya principles 
at 8., i. 14, however we explain the verse. 

I have kept to the last the most important case, the 
Sftihkhya as set out^by Arada in canto xii of the Buddhacarita. 
The standard ^,featise on this philosophy, I4varakrsna’s 
Sdthkhyakdrikds, is several centuries later than this poem ; 
and, though it was so successf^ m^imposii^its views on later 
generations that we have no " ^uthoritati^ ^ statement of any 
^^'? 3iverging system, there were according to Chinese sources 
eighteen Samkhya schools, one of which, the best known 
apparently, passed under the name of Varsaganya\ • It is 
therefore hardly reasonable to suppose that I4varakrsna’s 
explanations of the twentyfive tattvas would hold good for 
preceding periods, and I was able some years ago to point to 
some important matters in which his views are fairly recent 
\ i nnovations Much reflection since then and repeated exam- 
ination of the relevant passages in the MBh., which are our 
chief, almost our sole, source for early Sainkhya, have brought 
me to views on its nature, which differ in several respects 
from those generally held. This is not the place to set them 
out in detail with the necessary proofs, but I must explain 
them briefly in the course of discussing A^vaghosa’s statements. 

In the first place the notes to my translation show that, 
except for the eight reasons which bring the^ m blive causes 
of the sarhsdra into action, only found elsewhere in Caraka, 
aijd also to some extent for the definition of the sattva, the 
^'^^ exposition of the system is closely related to certain passages 
of the MBh., so closely in fact that a common authority must 
have been used. Further xii. 33 quotes a sutra, which is as 
old as the 8 vet. Up. afid which we know from Vaoaspati Mirra’s 
commentary on the kdrikds to belong to the Varsaganyas ; 

‘ Takakusu, BEFEO, 1904, 68. 

* JRAS, 1930, 856ff. See also W. Liebenthal, Satkdrya in der Daratdlung 
seiner bvddhistischen Oegner (Stuttgait, 1934), where the doctrine of satkdrya 
is shown to be unknown to Nagarjuna ; I would not however accept all the 
author’s conclusions about the development of early Samkhya. 
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it is not improbable then that we have here a resum^ of the 
teachings of that school. •The first point of Arada’s exposition i 
is the division of the 24 material tattvas into two groups, one 
of eight called prakrti, and one of sixteen derived from the 
first called vikara. The MBh. affords ample proof of the 
p revalence of a school which made this division, and the classical 
age preJlVve'^. traces of it in the explanation of prakrtilaya 
in th^bhdsyas pn the karikds and the Yogasutras, Moreover 
its p re^imn^nce, at one period over alternative schemes may 
b^ ae^ueg^ ^fr'om the fact that, if we add dtman to the prakrti 
group; we have in e^ie'nc e the nine Vai4esika dravyas, dis and 
kdla being included in .j^he prakrti of classical Samkhya, and 
buddhi and aharhkdra c^lescin g into mams. 

Further the object of investigation in earl^^Sa^khya, 
as in early Buddhism, is the individual, not the c osmos, which 
is treated in the MBh., as in B., xii. 21, on mjdhmaJ^ ^ther 
than philosophical lines. If thgn the system analyses the 
individual into eight primary constituen ts, what view does 
it take of the nature of the first one, to which alone Isvarakrsna 
allowed the name of p^akrt-^ In his teac hj ^g the universe 
consisted in the^la^st fesor^/ of a single ‘ stuff ’ in a state of 
^ perpetua l flux_ under the mutual interaction of three gunas, 
which are more forces than qualities and which, entering in 
different proportions into all the evolutes of prakrti, determined 
their various natur^^ In ^ct just as Buddhist philosophy 
in its later stages posited Uie existence of qualities without 
subjects, an idea to be seen in germ, but not yet fully developed, 
in B., xii. 78-79, so classical Sariikhya posits the existence of 
subjects without^ (|ualities. This cormeptio^is not at all 
primitive and l^nso^s ill with such ideas as are incor- 

porated, for instance, in the group of the organs 6f action. 
Seeing that Isvarakrsna finds the essence of prakrti to lie in the 
action of the gums, it seems best to put the question asked 
above in a different form ; why does canto xii of the Buddha- 
cariUi make no mention of the gums ? Not merely do the 
works extant in Sanskrit prove A^vaghosa’s knowledge of 
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them {8., iii. 39, note in translation, and B., vii. 53), but in the 
still untranslated portion of the Buidhacarita at xxvi. 10-14, 
the doctrine of the gunas is formally refuted^ The answer 
is to be found in the epic, which uses gwm in its SS,mkhya 
passages in a variety of meanings, sometimes as ‘ quality ’ 
generally, sometimes for the objects of the senses, sometimes 
for anything evolved which is described as a guTW, of that from 
which it is evolved, sometimes for the qualities which serve 
to distinguish the varieties of the three gunas of prakrti, some- 
times, mainly in later passages, for the gunas themselves. 
While it is thus often difficult to determine the exact meaning 
in pre-classical passages, the principle, so far as I can see, holds 
good in practice that the use of the word begins to be restricted 
to the classical sense at the time when prakrti begins to denojjej., 
the first of the 24 tattvas only, that is, when the movement 
of thought to which I^varakrsna gave final expression is taking 
shape. In earlier passagp the three gunas do not enter into 
the composition of the evolutes of the first principle, as in 
I^varakrsna’s system ; they are often called the three hhdvas, 
‘states of being’, each subdivided into a number of .varieties 
according to the po ssession of particular moral attribute s, 
and, as we are often told, the form of rebirth is determined 
by these attributes. Here then we have a very close parallel 
to the action of the Buddhist roots of evil as described above 
(p. xlii) and this doctrine |na^s us to explain the original 
idea of the first tattva ; for like A^vaghosa, all the early autho- 
rities call it avyakta, which should be understood, not as the 
‘ unffianifested ’, but as the ‘ unseen ’. Avyakta was in reality 
the early Samkhya eq uivalen t of the unseen force, attaching 
the individual to thfe wheel of the samsdra and operating in 
accordan^ the way in which the three ‘ states of being ’ 
were infenungled in him, that is, in accordance with the state 
of his moral character. That this conception is of a purely 
moral order is shown by the view taken of the nature of salva- 
tion ; for at B., xxvi. 10-14, it is described as being effected 
by the growth of sattm and the annihilation of rajas and tamos, 
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not by the transcendenc e of all three, as in classical Samkhya. 
This, the older view, is to be found also, for instance, in Caraka, 
and MBh., xii. 7737, 12288 and 12913, and xiv. 1449, and has 
left traces on the older theories. Thus we see that the expo- 
nents of .earlier Samkhya, like the earlier Buddhist dogmatists. 
are more concerned with the moral, than the philosophic, 
side of religion, and the answer to the question put above is 
that the gu'ms or bhavas merely explain the m echanism of the 
unseen force, so that the poet, like the authors of many other 
early Samkhya passages, did not consider it necessary to describe 
them.* 

It is further to be noted that A^vaghosa, like Caraka 
and other authorities, uses prakrti in the^si^ular to denote 
the group of the eight primary material ( corporeal would express 
the idea more correctly I'^ cbnstituents ; that is, he sees a unity 
underlying the group, just as the Vai^esikas similarly e ndea -^ 
youred to avoid the difficulties of pl urafism by bringing their 
categories under the single head of sattd. Tlie nature of this 
unity is fortunately explained in B., xviii. 29-40, a passage 
■'^refuting the false views, which argues that Nature {ran-hzMn, 
which translates both prakrti and svabhdva, and stands for 
smhhdm in this passage) cannot be the cause of the world. 
This svabhdva, which represents the principle of prakrti as a 
' c osmic force, is known epic, whose references I cannot 
discuss here, and a^ ^relic of the theory is to be found in 
Gaudapada’s odd statement^^n hi^bhdsya on Sdmkhyakdrikd, 
27, that the Samkh vas ^ Sstula'te " ' a' principle called svabhdva. 
Its characteristics according to A^vaghosa are that it is a 
single entity, all-p ervadin g, having the quality of producing 
things, withou;t. attribute , “^^eternal, u nifiiiSfeste d. and un- 
conscious [sems-med, ''^ac^n^f' When we compare 'this with 
classical Samkhya, particularly with the description of prakrti 
in Sdmkhyakdrikd, 10-11, we see that the school which cul-* ^ 
minateji in I^varakrsna transferred the conception of prakrti 
as thus defined together with the name to the first tattva, the 
avyakta, and in doing so, gave it an entirely new c ontent b v 
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a transformation of the guna theory ; they then handed over 
the functions of the original avyakta a^^ elermimng rebirth 
to a new group, the eightfold huddhi, and used the principle 
of smbhdva to explain the connection between the soul and the 
24 tattvas (as opposed to the naimittika theory of the ,YS.). 

This teaching about avyakta and prakrti is the fundamental 
position of early Samkhya, but certain other points of Arada’s 
exposition require brief notice. That in place of the tanmatras 
and gross elements of the classical period he should reckon 
the elements and the objects of the senses respectively among 
the 24 principles is normal, and the reason for it has been ex- 
plained by me elsewhere *. The explanation of the sarhsdra 
is involved and hard to follow ; xii. 23 gives as its causes karman, 
trsnd and ajndrai, and the passage goes on to enumerate eight 
factors by which^^tli^^e causes work. Then it proceeds to 
attribute the i mplication of the individual in the cycle of 
existence to the fivefold avidyd (xii. 37), and ends by putting 
the cause down as the identification of the person with the 
c orporeal individual (xii. 38). At present I am unable exactly 
to c orrelate these statements, which suggest that Samkhya^ 
thinking was in a^'ini^dled state, due to the imperfect assimi - 
lation of new ideas. On the nature of the soul A4vaghosa 
tells us nothing that we ought not already to know from other 
sources. Obviously he regards it as an individual, not a uni- 
versal, soul, and he distinguishes, following the views taken 
in the epic, between the dtrmn which is ajna and the ksetrajna 
which is jna. In ‘^ enip^a sigiog the difficulties of this doctrine 
he hits upon the point which Samkhya thought of eve^ age 
failed to explain, and whmh I^varakrsna tried to*^ evade by 
taking the soul as n^ither ^'^j^isely one nor the other, but it 
is not necessary to my purpose to trace the development of 
thought in this respect. 

This discussion does not exhaus t the value of canto xii 
to us ; for to the jndnamdrga of the Samkhya is appended an 


‘ JRAS, 1930, 864ff. 
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alternative method of action by yoga. In itself there is nothing 
strange in this, the Yogasutras being based on the Samkhya 
philosophy, and traces of the use of yoga being still visible 
in the kdrikds. The system set out is said to be that which 
was follo'^^ed by Pancasikha, who is treated as the great authority 
on the philosophic side of Yoga in Vyasa’s hhdsya, together 
with Jaigisavya, also known as a teacher of Yoga, and Janaka. 
But actually jt is, a description of the first seven dhydnas of 
Buddhist do^iiia, ^'substituting atman for vijfiana in the second 
ariipya. iTia^ already pointed out (p. xliii) that the dhydnas 
and prajnd do not belong to the original Buddhism, and, as 
many scholars have observed, there is an extraordinary paral- 
lelism^ between the Yogasutras and ^tjie Buddhist doctrine 
of France *, so marked in both phraseology and ideas that the 
two can hardly have arisen independently but must have had 
a common origin. Now a prominent feature of the Buddhist 
tea; 3 ^ng is that each trance is connected with certain divine 
s pheres, and Asvaghosa mentions these same spheres as gained 
by the trances of his Yoga system. The corresponding scheme 
for the classical Yoga is set forth by Vyasa on YS.^ iii. 26 ; 
this statement is separated by five .^r . centuries from 

that we are considering, yet the two' coiuci^Jn such a remark- 
able way that, unexpected as it may seem, the poet’s descrip- 
tion may be accepted as accurate for the Yoga of his day. 
This conclusion may a^ear less surprising, if we reflect that 
no parallels to Vy^a’s ^smolog y are to be found in ^ahman- 
ical sources outside the Yoga and it is ^rti^ed ^^tfie 

fact that in two points ’^ at'ogi^' can be found in canto xii to 
the older Yoga teaching. Firstly, the passage starts in verses 
46 and 47 with a description of the sUa re(^ired of the aspirant, * 
which might well be a summary of the teaching on tfie subject 

a ttributed to, Jaigisavya at MBh., xii. 843111. Secondly, the 



The relations between Buddhism and the Yoga system call for a fresh 
full-length study in the light of the Buddhist materials made available of recent 
years ; for a preliminary sketch of the important points see La Vall^ Poussin, 
Notes Bouddhiqii£8y III. 
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expression nigrhrMnn indriyagrdmam in 48 is significant ; for 
the bhdsya on YS., ii. 55, quotes a sutra of Jaigisavya to the 
effect that in yoga the functioning of the senses is altogether 
i %uppressed . Not only is this doctrine to be read into this 
passage and to be found in various passages of the 
and the Gita, but we have a reference to it. in the Pali canon 
at Majjhirm, III, 298, where the Buddha ^e^ute '^^Ke* similar 
views held by a Parasariya Brahman (i.e. a follower of Panca- 
^iklia) ’ ; the Hinayana at least took the view that in 
the senses were under eontrol {indriyasamvara), not suppressed . 
The poet’s description of the Yoga system of his day Should 
therefore be „ treated, like the preceding account of Samkhya, 
as fully autiionlaftve li*<^^^ 


Lastly, this sketch of Asvaghosa’s scholarship would be 
incomplete, if it omitted to describe to what extent his works 
r Uluminate the development of the poetic profession from 
the technical side in his day. For the theatre the fragments 
of the^ plays Kove that the principles of dramatic technique 
theii'ob'se^ed did not differ materially from those of classical . 
drama, but the matter has been so thoroughly explored by 
Professor Liiders that 1 am exempted from entering into details. 
The Buddhacarita several times uses terms of the theatre, 
rasdntara, iii. 51, and the dramatic forms of address, dyusmat, 
iii. 33, tatrabhavat, ix. 37, and drya, xiii. 63, and of words whose 
use later was practically confined to the stage we find sddhaya 
in the sense of gam in the ^driputraprakarana^. Curious is 
the parallel between S,, iv. 39, and the description of Sunyd 
drsti at viii. 63; for, while much of that work is old, 

we have no reason to think any of it as old as these poems. 
Though with the exception of a brief notice of a few rhetorica l 








^ The corresponding passage in the Sarvastivadia canon is taken up in ^ 
the Vibhd^a, Tl, XXVII, 729, a29ff, (see AK,, VI, 121, s. Para^ari), where 
the view is attributed to a Parasari itrthika. For the references and a trans- 
lation of the Vibhd^d passage 1 am indebted to Professor de la Valine Poussin. 

^SBPAW, 1911 , 405 . 
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figures in the same tV^t.iae we have nothing earlier than Dandin 
and Bhamaha for the laws of kdvya poetry, the reference to 
kdvyadkarma in the closing verses of the Saundarananda proves 
the poet to have known and used some regular work on poetics, 
and it i^ interesting therefore to observe how the contents 
of the two poems correspond almost exactly to Danin’s defi- 
nition of a typical kdvya in KdvyddarSa, i. 14-19. For the 
Buddhacarita the battle and the hero’s victory are to b^ fpur|^d^^ 
in canto xiii, and we should no doubt se^ the sani ^motif at 
work-in i^ which the illusion of aT bomloat is^ maintained 

by instant "comparisons with a king on a campai^ ^^j^nd .jyvjljbh 
a battle against enemies. A4vaghosa’s use of rhetorical ’figures 
was pr esumabl y determined by his authorities, but does not 
conform to the strictest classical standards in respect of upamd. 
The gender fails to correspond in B., ii. 45, v. 62, and vi. 26, 
S., ii. 6, ix. 17, 18, and 43, x. 9, xiv. 15, 39 etc., and both gender 
and number at B., viii. 26, and S., xi. 29. Not all of these 
cases would have been considered faulty by Dandin under the 
ruling of Kdvyddarsa, ii. 51, and that the poet knew the rule 
prescribing^ id^ntr^ of genders appears from the otherwise 
pointless iiiseftion m^prahhd at 8., x. 39 (contrast the wording 
of the Same simile at B., iii. 45), and xii. 29. His handling 
of rhetoric generally is best reserved to the subsequent dis- 
cussion on style. ' 

^^^Closely connected with these points is the poet’s knowledge 
of prosody , and the following list enumerates all the metres 
used by him in the two poems so far as preserved to us : — 
i. Samavfttas ; — 

Anustubh (679). B., iv. 1-96; vi. 1-55; xii. 1-115; 
xiv. 1-31. 8., i. 1-58; ii. 1-62; xi. 1-58; xii. 1-42; xiii. 
1-54 ; xiv. 1-45 ; xv. 1-65. 

Upajati (936). B., i. 8-24, and 40-79 ; ii. 1-55 ; iii. 

. 1-62 ; vi. 56-65 ; vii. 1-57 ; ix. 1-71 ; x. 1-39 ; xi. 1-57 ; xii. 
1-69. 8., i. 59-60 ; ii. 63 ; iv. 1-44 ; v. 1-52 ; vi. 1-48 ; 
vii. 1-47 ; x. 1-53 ; xi. 59 ; xiv. 46-49 ; xvi. 1-94 ; xvii. 
1-70 ; xviii. 1-43. 
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Vam^astha (201). B., iii. 63; iv. 97-102; vi. 66-68; 
viii. 1-80; ix. 72-80; x. 40; xi. 58-73,; xii. 116-120; xiii. 
70-71. S., iv. 45; ix. 1-49; x. 54-63; xv. 66-67; xviii. 

44-59. 

Rucira (4). B., iii. 64-65; xii. 121. S., x. 64- 
Praharsini (7). B., ix. 81-82 ; x. 41. 8., i. 61 ; 

xvii. 71-73. * 

Vasantatilaka (10). S., i. 62 ; v. 53 ; vii. 48-51 ; 
viii. 58-59 ; ix. 51 ; xviii. 61. 

Sarabha (2). 8., xii. 43 ; xiii. 72. 

Malini (2). B., ii. 56 ; xiii. 72. 

Sikliarini (11). B., iv. 103. 8., viii. 60-61 ; xiv. 

50-52 ; XV. 68-69 ; xvi. 95-97. 

Kusumalatavellita (1). 8., vii. 52. 

Sardulavikri^ta (6). 8., viii. 62 ; xi. 60-61 ; xvi. 98 ; 
xviii. 62-63. 

Suvadana (2). 8., xi. 62 ; xviii. 64. 

ii. Ardliasamavrttas : — 

Viyogini or Sundari (56). 8., viii. 1-56. 
Aupacchandasika (78). B., v. 1-78. 

Aparavaktra or Vaitaliya (2). B., vii. 58. 8., viii. 57. 
Puspitagra (31). B., i. 80-89; v. 79-87; viii'. 81-87. 
8., iii. 42 ; iv. 46 ; vi. 49 ; ix. 50 ; xviii. 60. 

iii. Visamavrttas : — 

Udgata (41). 8., iii. 1-41. 

Upasthitapracupita, variety vardhamMa (2). 8., ii. 
64-65. 

Considering that the continuity of narration in epics does 
not allow as many varieties of metre as in plays or prose stories 
interspersed with verse, this is an imposing list, to which must 
be added an example of Salini in the 8dripiUrapra]caram, and, 
if the third play belongs to A^vaghosa, verses in the Harini and 
possibly in the Sragdhara and Ary a metres. also be 

noted that 8., xiii. 55, which I hold to be^ spuriou^ is in an 
unknown ardhasarmvrtta of very curious type, the first and third 
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pddm consisting of seven troohees and a long syllable each 
and the second and fourth of eight iambi each. The metre 
^arabha is otherwise unknown except for its description in the 
BhN^., and according to Sukumar Sen ‘ this is the only occur- 
rence in Jiterature of Kusumalatavellita (called Citralekha 
in the BhNlS . ) ; it gave way perhaps, as he suggests, to 
Mandakranta, from which it differs only by the addition of a 
long syllable at the beginning. The poet’s use of Udgata and 
Upasthitapracupita proves great skill in the handling of difficult 
metres. 

The vipulds employed in the ^lokas deserve some attention, 
and the following table gives the number of their occurrences : — 


a. Bvddhacarita. 


Vipula 

iv 

vi 

xii 

1 

xiv 

Total 

1. yv — 

12 

7 

6 

1 

26 

2 , — 

5 

4 

8 

4 

21 

3. — 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

4. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

5. w — , — ^ 



7 

0 

7 

Total 

1 19 

14 

24 

7 

64 


b. Saundamnanda. 


Vipula 

i 

ii 

xi 

xii 

xiii 

xiv 

XV 

Total 

1* — 


7 

6 

3 

. 1 


5 

32 

2. — w V/ — . , 

4 

6 



mm 

5 

6 

40 

3. — ,, 

1 

■■ 



1 

1 

• 2 

6 

4, Vrf WSJ — 

1 

■■ 

1 

3 


1 

1 

8 


3 

1 

2 



2 

1 

9 

Total 

19 

16 

11 

13 

12 

9 

15 

95 

i 


‘ JASB, 1930, 206. 
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The second of these, though common enough in epic verse, 
is apparently not used in classical Icavya, and the proportion 
of vipulaa to pathyds, about 11‘7 per cent, is much lower than 
in the Nala and slightly less than the general average of the 
MBh. as calculated by Professor Hopkins', and more than 
half as much again as the corresponding figure for tiie Eaghu- 
vamSa. In the first four forms the pdda is never allowed 
to close on a brevis and so strongly does the poet’s ear demand 
support for the phrase after two or three short syllables that 
it is quite exceptional when at S., xii. 37, the ending consists 
of a short vowel (iti) lengthened by the next word beginning 
with a compound character. 

For the other metres, the striking fact is the preponderance 
of Upajati, particularl}’^ in the Buddhacarita. The monotonous 
effect of its trochaic cadence makes it difficult to handle for 
continuous narrative, and that A^vaghosa was alive to this 
danger is shown by the way he rings the changes on the possible 
variations of rh 3 d;hm. The scheme of the verse having no 
fixed caesura, the break occurs most often at the fifth syllable, 
but division at the fourth is also frequent and in a certain 
proportion of cases a break is found at the third syllable with 
a secondary one at the sixth or seventh. Words of course are 
not allowed to straddle the pdda, except for one faulty verse, 
8., iv. 7, where the first syllable of d includes by samdhi the 
last syllable of the word at the end of c, na SobhetdnyonyaMndv ; 
but this could be cured by amending in accordance with epic 
practice to na ^obhed anyonyahindv. Vaihsastha is handled 
in the same manner, and for the longer metres the classical 
rules of caesura are observed. For Vasantatilaka, as in the 
treatise of Pingala there is no fixed caesura ; Professor Hopkins 
gives as the rule for the MBh, a caesura at the fourth and again at 
the seventh syllable ®, but this does not hold good for the classical 

^ Oreai Epic of India, 223-224. * Indische. Studien, VIII, 387. 

* Great Epic of India, 193. The metrical scheme at the end of Apte’s 
dictionary gives a csesura for Vasantatilaka at the eighth syllable, but Kalidasa 
does not follow this rule. 
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period. In the metres which require a long syllable at the end 
other than Upajati, the poet does not hesitate to use occasionally 
a short syllable at the end of the even-numbered pddas, but 
for padas a and c the only instance is S., vii. 48c, a Vasanta- 
tilaka verse ; in Upajati verses, however, a short syllable 
occurs frequently at the end of any pdda. It appears then 
that, while the prosodical system of wfLSL-£uJ1y~dftvPiTnpftd 

in AiSvaghosa’s ^ay, i t iv5s ~~8Trcr capable of growth th at 
a certain licence was ^owed in minor matters which was to be 
absolutely barred in later practice. 

From this point I pass to the grammar of the poems, a 
detailed study of which is necessary, seeing that its exact 
comprehension determines the handling of many textual 
problems and that in the absence of any other kdvya works 
of equal age it is our only means of _estim|^ng what usages 
were considered by strict writers of this ej^ocli to be permissible*. 
Buddhism, we now know, had its own special grammars, 
though the earliest one of which any fragments are extant* 
is later in date than these poems. But assuming, as I do, 
that A^vaghosa was born a Brahman, he would naturally 
not have been taught from one of jthm i^W^^ghooldays. We 
do not know on what grammar he'^teligd, but i|^it no^.surpri- 
sing to find that as an Easterner he does noV adliere strictly 
to the principles of Panini, different grammars can only differ 
in minor matters, such as whether certain ^ variant .ipr:^8 or 
construgj^n^^s^^ allowable or, not, and conseque ntly when 
he p *arades °his knowledge of abstruse rules of grammar, we 
can often find them in the Astddhydyl. Thus S., vii. 8, Mista 
with the accusative is based on Pan., iii. 4, 72, and abhagini, 
B., viii. 54, in a future sense with the same\3ase, is covered by 
ii. 3, 70, and iii. 3, 3, though not included in the Paninean 

* The grammatical material has been analysed by Sukumar Sen, for the 
Bvddhacarita in IHQ, 1926, 657ff., and for the Saundarananda in JASB, 1930, 
181£f. ; see also his Chdline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit, Calcutta, 1928. His 
collections are useful, if sometimes open to criticism in detail. 

® H. Ltiders, Kdtantra und KaumdraJdta, 8BPA W, 1930, 482ff . 
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garfa in question {gamyadaydh, no. 70). Similarly iii. 2, 135, 
accounts for the agental form, pravestr, at B., v. 84, to indicate 
habitual action, while B., ii. 34, with its contrast between 
^jigy^ and jigdya, illustrates i. 3, 19, prescribing the Atmane- 
pada for ji compounded with vi. The most iUumiqating case 
is that of 8., xii. 9-10 ^ the former not only refers to the rule 
in vi. 1, 89, which lays down that the root edh takes vrddhi 
in exception to the general rule, but seems also to allude to the 
Dhdi/updthas which explain this root as used in the meaning 
vrddhau *. That the poet knev\' a Dhdtupdtha is rendered 
probable by B., xi. 70, illustrating nine senses of the root av, 
and by B., v. 81, where T shows cak to be used in a meaning 
known only to those works. The following verse on the other 
hand refers to the threefold use of asti as a particle for the past, 
present and future ; this rule played a part in the famous 
Buddhist controversy over the reality of the past and future, 
but is not to be found in Panini or the orthodox grammars. 

Where Panini’s rules are not complied with, we can usually 
find parallels to odd forms or constructions in the epics, but a 
few usages, which are peculiar to Buddhism, so far as we know 
at present, may conveniently be grouped together here. The 
method of comparison by relatives, 8., xi. 64, sukham’utpadyate 
yac ca . . yac ca duhkham . . duhkham eva vidisyate, 

occurs not infrequently in the Mahayana sutras. The con- 
struction of vijugupaa with the accusative, B., v. 12, is known 
only to Pali, and the use of pfstha at the end of compounds 
with the force only of a preposition, B., ii. 32, v. 7, and x, 39, 
is common in that language also. Similarly udlksyamdm,rupa, 
B,, i. 80, is a form of compound of which Pali has several 
examples and whtch occurs also in the A8PP. 8acet, 8., 
X. 60, XV. 3, and xvi. 70, and prog eva, equivalent to kim punar, 
at B., iv. 10, and xi. 7, and 8., ii. 24, are also primarily Buddhist, 
though the latter occurs several times in VScaspati Mirra’s 
commentary on the Yogasutrae. But there is only one instance 


^ Profeasor Sten Konow kindly brought this point to my notice. 
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of a form of expression much beloved of Buddhist canonical 
authors in yenairamas tena at B., vi. 65. With these exceptions 
A4vagho§a’s departures from classical usage are almost always 
either archaisms or to be found in the epics. 

In gojing into details, it must be borne in mind that the 
textual tradition of both poems is bad and that a single occur- 
rence of an abnormal usage, if not guaranteed by the metre, 
should be regarded as uncertain and possibly a copjdst’s 
mistake. 

In the accidence of nouns the only points for comment 
are the genders ; varsa, n., B., xiii. 45, 72, and^S., ii. 53, gavaksa, 
n., B., viii. 14, prakostha, n., S., vi. 27, kaluaa, m., B., ii. 16, 
and ratha, n., B., iii. 62, may all be due to errors in the MSS., 
and so may mitra, m., at 8., xvii. 56, where maitra seems 
indicated by S., ii. 18, though instances of this last do occur 
sporadically. In the comparison of adjectives the form anvi- 
tama, B., v. 51, 83, and S., xviii. 49, which is recorded else- 
where, should be classed with the use of the superlative for 
the comparative, dealt with below under the syntax of the 
ablative. The curious purvatama, B., xiii. 10, may be a mistake 
for purvatana. For the pronouns the use of asmi for aham, 
B., i. 67,*and of svah for nau, ib., viii. 43, the latter unparalleled, 
should be noted. The enchtics, me and te, are undoubtedly 
used occasionally as instrumentals, a practice known to the 
epics but not generally sanctioned ; cp. 8., xiv. 22, agreeing 
with bddhyamdnena, for an absolutely certain case. Uniisually 
large use is also made of the pronominal adverbs instead of the 
corresponding cases of the pronouns, sometimes in agreement 
with a noun. 

Both works are peculiarly rich in verbal forms. The dis- 
tinction of voice is in accord with general usage anS at 8., 
ii. 26, and B., ii. 33, 34, we have verses illustrating the different 
employment of certain verbs in the Parasmaipada and Atmane- 
pada, being references perhaps to rules in the grammar used 
by the poet. Prdrthayanti, B., ii. 10, though occurring elsewhere, 
and samraranja, 8., ii. 63, are probably to be accounted for 
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by faulty copying. For past tenses the use of the perfect 
predominates except in the second canto of each poem, which 
deliberately illustrate the rules governing the formation of 
aorists. In the conjugation of the former the strong stem 
occurs in three cases, which, though not allowable in classical 
Sanskrit, can be paralleled in the MBh,, viz., B., i. 41, sasar- 
jatuh, and viii. 26, sisincire, and S., x. 39, vivepe ; nisldatuh 
at B., ix. 11, and xii. 3, is probably a copyist’s error, and B., 
xiii. 44, nirjigiluh is formed from the rare present stem gil 
of the root gf. For the periphrastic perfect the verb is separated 
from its auxiliary by an intervening word at B., ii. 19, vi. 58, 
and vii. 9, a practice authorised by Kalidasa. Viimset at B., 
xi. 16, and S., xv. 59, belongs to the language of the epics, 
and whatever we read at B., iv. 59, dayed, svaped or suped, 
we have a formation not recognised in classic literature. The 
periphrastic future has a passive sense at B., i. 64, the earliest 
known instance of this use. The rules for the formation of 
feminine present participles would not allow, outside the epics, 
rvdantl, B., ix. 26, and B., vi. 5, 35, and sravatlm, S., viii. 52. 
Of the past participles drosita, 8 ., vi. 25, is a solecism, as are 
the gerundives grhya, 8., i. 28, and vivardhayitvd and pari- 
pdlayitvd at B., xi. 30 ; this latter irregularity occurs elsewhere, 
but only as hero with the compounds of causative verbs. 
A^vaghosa is peculiarly fond of desiderative formations, and 
unusual are ciknsanti, 8., xi. 26, the desiderative of this verb 
not being known except for picikrlsu quoted in Schmidt’s 
Nachtrdge from the Yadastilaka, and bhiksu, B., iv. 17, if I 
am right in taking it as a desiderative of hhaj. Of the various 
intensives used, that of lin, 8., vii. 1, and x. 41, seems only 
laiown to Buddhistis, and the PW quotes for that of hhid, B., 
ii. 40, only the Bhattikdvya, and for that of chid, ib., the gram- 
marians. 

So far as wo can tell, the ordinary rules of samdhi are 
observed. The reading gato ’ryaputro at B., viii. 34, shows 
that we have here the word dryaputra, not drya°, and at ix. 21, 
A is corrupt and the correct reading cannot be determined. 
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The syntax offers much of interest and some usages that 
are new. In the matter of concord a singular noun is several 
times employed where the sense requires a plural ; thus B., 
i, 66, sneham sute vetsi hi hdndhavdndm, and like cases at ih., 

viii. 11, jx. 31, xiii. 7. A singular verb is occasionally used 

with two subjects joined by ca or ca . . ca, thus participles 

at JB., vi. 47 (a copyist’ a\ error ?), and viii. 32, a finite verb at 
B., V. 87, and 8., ix. 28, and so of two subjects not fitting to- 
gether at B., viii. 33, and 8., viii. 2. At JB., ii. 13, the dual 
verb after two subjects disjoined by vd is questionable. 

The use of the nominative is regular enough, but the idioms 
with iakya and the like deserve a word as sometimes affecting 
the reading adopted. Ordinarily sakya agrees with the gram- 
matical subject in gender and number, when followed by an 
infinitive in a passive sense, but twice the neuter singular is 
used, i?., ii. 3, and xii. 102, once metri causa and once to avoid 
a hiatus. This latter construction is observed with ksamam 
(only in B.), sddhu, B., xiii. 63, and sulcham, S., xviii. 2; but 
ksamam is also coupled with an intransitive infinitive, B., vii. 
41, or with an infinitive understood actively and governing the 
accusative, B., xi. 20, and in that case the logical subject or 
agent is placed in the instrumental, or else in the genitive, B., 

ix. 39, like the genitive after sddhu and sukha in the above 
quoted oases with an infinitive understood passively. 

Asvaghosa’s fondness for the cognate accusative, which 
belongs more properly to the earlier and epic stages of the 
language, is repeatedly displayed, particularly after verbs 
of speaking, also after nad, B., v. 84, and pranad, B., xiii. 52, 
and tap. The idioms with verbs of speaking are also pre- 
classical in the main ; in the sense of ‘ address ’ they take the 
accusative of the person spoken to as well as the ifccusative 
of the object spoken, and the latter remains in the accusative 
when the verb goes into the passive. But if the sense is 
‘ explain ’, the person addressed is invariably put into the 
dative, and a further extension of this construction with a second 
accusative in apposition is at B., ix. 77, yac ca me hhavdn 
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uvdca RdmaprahhrKn nidariaruim. The accusatives after 
abhdgin, dliata and vijv^upsa have already been referred to, 
and I may note one example after abhimukha, B., viii. 4. The 
verb amr governs this case only, but unusual are accusatives 
after vigrah (S., ii. 10, cp. MBh., xv. 220) and vinirgam {B., 
V. 67, identical phrase MBh., ii. 32). Bhumirh gam, B., viii. 
56, is natural enough but has apparently no analogies elsewhere ; 
and for the accusative after desiderative nouns, prayiydsd, 
S., viii. 13, and vivaksd, 8 ., xi. 18, see 88 ., §52, Rem. 3. Hard 
to explain is a kind of accusative absolute of the time up to 
which an action took place, arwmparusatdram antanksam, 
B., V. 87. 

The solitary instance of the Buddhist idiom yena . . . 

tena has already been mentioned and the instrumental of the 
direction taken is employed at B., ix. 7, and x. 4, 35 ; but 
otherwise this case is not used in any way for which there is 
not ample authority. A4vaghosa does not seem to have any 
decided preference for either the accusative or the instrumental 
of the active agent after the causative of a transitive verb, 
but for impersonal instruments he uses the latter case only. 
The dative with verbs of speaking has already been explained 
under the accusative. Its use with alam, B., ix. 77, .and 8., 
i. 40, is common in the Brahmanas but survived into the 
classical language, and the dative regularly employed with 
sprh and sprhd is also an older use in the main. But this case 
with the rare verb viruc, 8., ii. 14, and with utsuka, 8., xii, 
21, seems to have no parallels, and ydvad eva vimuktaye, 8., 
xiii. 16, is hard to comprehend (or is the text corrupt and should 
we read tdvad and understand a dative of aim ?), while the 
explanation of the ofarious hhaktaye, 8., xiv. 19, coupled with 
an instrulnental, depends on the meaning to be given to hhakti, 
which is uncertain. The dative in tasrnai gaddm udyamaydmr 
cakdra, B., xiii. 37, is by analogy with the construction of druh 
{ib., 56). 

For the next case the most remarkable point is the ablative 
of comparison after superlatives or their equivalents, srestha- 
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tama and duhhhatama, S., v. 24, also pravara, ih., 25, and 
parama, ih. and iii. 32, nihadratama, ix. 11, para, xvii. 51. 
Pardthyah aamsargam, S., xiv. 50, is probably a MS. corruption, 
and there are a number of cases in which an ablative of cause 
is joined with a similar instrumental, e.g. B., ix. 46. As in all 
Buddhist writers the poet’s addiction to the case-ending tah 
in place of the ablative or instrumental is marked ; e.g. as 
ablative joined with an ordinary ablative at 8., xvii. 15, but 
more commonly equivalent to an instrumental, thus manaatah 
at B., i. 47, or joined with instrumentals, B., iii. 11, and 8., 
xvi. 48. A frequent use is with a verb meaning directly or 
metaphorically ‘ understand dubhato gacchasi, 8., viii. 48, 
rukaato naiti, ih., xi. 16, draatavyam bhutatah, ih., xiii. 44, etc. 
dosato gam, B., viii. 49, and doaato gd, 8., vi. 22. 

The employment of the genitive after verbs is mostly 
normal, such as after anukr, 8., i. 36, and xviii. 59, nihan, 8., 
iv. 14, and sraddhd, 8., vi. 19, and similarly after gerundives, 
mdnya, 8 ., vi. 38, darsaniya, 8., xviii. 33 ; less usual is the 
objective genitive after vancayitavya, B., iv. 94, and after 
rdjyam hr, 8., xi. 44. While the propriety of an objective 
genitive after the dative of aim of a transitive verbal noun 
is well established, those after smrtaye, B., v. 20, and hhaydya, 
B., xiii. 34, are odd and hard to explain. The genitives at B., 
ii. 7, and in daraayantyo 'aya, B., iv. 34, and mama dhdrayitvd, 
8., vi. 18 (this last might be a genitive absolute), come under 
the dative-like genitive explained 88., § 131. The objective 
genitives after didrkad at B., i. 58, and xi. 69, and 8., iv. 40, 
are remarkable, aU the more so in view of the alternative con- 
struction noted under the locative below. The only certain 
instances of a genitive absolute are at B., *v. 20, and xiv. 22. 

The case which receives the greatest extension* in these 
poems is the locative, but most of them can be classed under 
the sphere in which, or under the object (very often a person) 
in respect of which, an action takes place, frequently in lieu 
of a dative. Thus for instance, krtvd mayi tdm pratijndm 
8., vi. 13 (see 88., § 145), and similar uses ih., 16 and 17 ; so 
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too after utsrj, B., xi. 33, and after virtiuc, B., xiii. 38 (contrast 
the dative in the previous verse). It can also be substituted 
for a dative of aim after verbs of striving, determining etc,, 
an option taken much advantage of and extended rather far 
in the phrase, prltiksaye yogam updruroha, 8., xvii. ,49. The 
alternative is clearly put with pratibhu at B., v. 34, and S., 
X. 63, as compared with S., xii. 13. Similarly the locative 
of the person addressed after vdcya, B., vi. 24, and S., viii. 6, 
after vivaksd, B,, iv. 63, pravivaksd, 8 ., viii. 11, and vivaksita, 
ib., xviii. 53. The extreme case is perhaps the locative after 
nam, 8., iii. 7, and v. 1, and prandma, ib., iv. 32 ; the dative 
is used in other passages and the accusative in 8., xvii. 73, 
Sanskrit normally allowing these two cases and the genitive. 
It is frequently employed after substantives, adjectives and 
verbs, but the only further instances worth noting are after desi- 
deratives to denote the object, jighdmsd, B., xiii. 66, druruksd, 8., 
V. 40, and didrksd, ib., xviii. 2, 33 *. In the last two cases the sub- 
ject is in the genitive, though elsewhere, as already pointed out, 
didrksd takes the genitive of the object. The locative after 
pramad, ‘ enjoy ’, 8., ii. 63, is a Vedic use, and the same sense 
can be read into ib., v. 41. 

In the comparison of adjectives I have already drawn 
attention to the use of superlatives as comparatives ; the 
latter similarly are employed to express, not comparison, but 
simply enhancement of the simple adjective, thus sphitatara, 
B., iii. 10, ‘ very widely opened .udbhdsitara, 8., iv. 17, ‘ shining 
very brightly ’. Among the pronouns a curious use is that 
of the indefinite kaicit in the plural with a negative to express 
‘ none ’, B., iii. 52, and 8., iv. 27, which is apparently unknown 
elsewherg and should be noted for its bearing on the inter- 
pretation of B., xi. 36. Nor have I anywhere else, except 
for a passage in the Rdmdyana quoted by Gawrohski® and 


* My translation of 8., xviii, 2d, is wrong and should run, ‘ and therefore 
he was desirous of seeing the Seer 

® Studies abovi the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, 13. 
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perhaps Pratijnayatigandharaya'^, iv. 17, come across the 
practice of using a relative absolutely without postcedent to 
express the idea ‘ as for ’ ; it occurs B., v. 69, vii. 67, and xiii. 
69, and /S., vi. 47. The relative is also used pleonastically in 
the way«that the Avesta shows was found in the original Aryan 
language, e.g. B., ii. 36, 38, /S., v. 46, xi. 43, and xiv. 41. 

The emplojonent of the tenses is normal in general, and 
no distinction is made between the perfect, imperfect and 
aorist, though the first is by far the commonest for narrative. 
The particle ha is used three times, B., viii. 79, and xii. 68, 
83, but only with the perfect, not with the imperfect as allowed 
by Panini. The periphrastic future at S., v. 50, kartasmi, 
does not imply action in the remoter future {Pan., iii. 3, 15) 
as it ought to, and probably retains a good deal of the sense 
of the agental noun. The use of the gerunds is lax according 
to classical principles, agreeing with an oblique case in at least 
20 instances, and in one case, S., xvi. 52, with the subject 
understood, not expressed ; Kalidasa does the same occasionally 
to the confusion of his commentators and translators, though 
the construction is logical and free from ambiguity. Gerunds 
seem to be joined with yd as an auxiliary at B., vi. 48, ix. 54, 
and xili. 6, and S., v. 43, in order to indicate an action which 
may take place in the natural course of events or habitually 
does so, but that yd is to be so treated as an auxiliary is certain 
only of B., xiii. 5 of these passages. Very curious is the ap- 
parently similar constructioij at S., vii. 15, where the only 
satisfactory explanation is to take yd with the gerund as indi- 
cating a passive, like the infinitive with the same verb in the 
cases quoted in the note to the translation, but admittedly 
I can quote no parallels except the so-<Salled passives of the 
modem Indo- Aryan vernaculars. At B., ix. 6, we have appa- 
rently an example of aati used as a particle with a past participle, 
and the agental noun, pravestr, at B., v. 84, has already been 
mentioned. The desideratives, which occur so frequently in 
these poems, have often lost aU sense of intention or desire 
and indicate merely what is about to happen, e.g. mumursu. 
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‘ at the point of death ’ ; and the same remark applies at times 
to infinitives compounded with kama. 

Of the prepositions prati is used repeatedly with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘ with respect to ‘ concerning 
‘ towards but others are very rare. Possibly anu 4s to be 
understood as governing tdm at S., vi. 36, and there is only 
one occurrence of d, namely at B., ii. 1, with the ablative. 
The latter is used in compounds to express ‘ somewhat ’ with 
pingala at B,, vii. 61, and with lakaya, ib., iv. 33, the latter 
ambiguous word being imitated by Dandin. A point of style 
which is not to be commended is the fusion of d with the augment 
in verbal compounds in ddhdrayan, B., i. 18, ndruksat, S., ii. 
20, and possibly nddidasU, ib., 18, and I have already alluded 
to ydvat with the dative at S., xiii. 16. 

Much that is interesting is to be found in the conjunctions 
and interjections. The odd habit of placing ca and hi towards 
the end of a sentence has been frequently commented on ; it 
then often emphasises by its position an important word or 
else shows the predicate in cases of ambiguity, for instance 
hi in S., XV. 8, distinguishing the predicate from the epithets 
in the verse. A favourite use is the doubling of ca, which 
Invariably denotes simultaneity (the translation of 8., xvi. 
i5cd, being therefore wrong), and an excellent instance, which 
previous translators have not fully appreciated, is at B., xiii. 
18, where it brings out the point that Mara has only to think 
of his army for it to appear. Yatah is used several times to 
introduce a clause in the last pdda of a verse, giving the action 
whose motive has been stated in the previous pddas ; it is thus 
really equivalent to iata^ ca and means ‘ and accordingly 
Twice oratio recta is not marked by an iti or its equivalent 
at the beginning or end, B., iv. 29, and 8., iv. 37. Sacet and 
prdg eva have already been mentioned, and the use of ndma 
in the sense of ‘ as if ’, ‘ pretending to be ’, at B., iv. 29, and 8., 
iv. 16, 17, is found in the KdmasiUra and elsewhere. At 8., 
vi. 9, and B., vi. 64, dsu is used as an expletive entirely devoid 
of any suggestion of quickness, a practice not unknown to 
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Brahmanical works of the epic period. Iva is wrongly placed 
at B., iii. 64, and at S., vii. 17 *. It is further curious that in the 
one instance that yadi is followed by na ca, B., viii. 41, the 
verb is in the conditional ; for this is the case with the only 
parallel ^juoted by the PTf, viz., MBh., xiii. 4797. Finally 
I am inclined to think that kim vd is used in an unrecorded 
fashion with astu, ‘ just let there be ’, ‘ why should there not 
be at B., iv. 71. 

The works of A^vaghosa are pleasantly free from overgrown 
compounds, and of few other Sanskrit poets can it be said as 
of him that the compounds are never filled out with padding, 
such as the insertion of vara and the like. Some of them 
nevertheless are not quite regular. For dvandvas the MSS. 
show a curious variance about number, vdakdgnyoh at B., 
ix. 49, against jaldgneh at S., xi. 5, and kdyavacasoh at 8., xiii. 
11, against kdyarmnasah at 8., xiii, 24 ; in all four cases according 
to Panini the dual is the proper form. The order of the mem- 
bers is hardly correct in ugradhrtdyudha, B., xi. 18, and hodhy- 
angaSitdttasastra, 8., xvii. 24, which offend also against 88., 
§ 224, Rem. 3. Desiderative substantives are twice compounded 
with their objects in a way that is not strictly according to rule, 
though* occurring elsewhere, vanabhumididrksayd, B., v. 2, 
and paurapiiticiklrsayd, 8., i. 49, and the compound brahma- 
vidbrahmavid at B., i. 60, is of a kind found only in the ritual 
literature. According to C and T we have an instance of the 
rare compounds with na in r^dnyakdrya, B., xi. 17, and I have 
already referred to the example of the Buddhist practice of 
compounding a present participle with rupa at B., i. 80 (an 
extension of Pdn., v. 3, 66 ?). At B., iv, 89, and v. 12, A 
shows dharma instead of dharrmn at thd end of a bahuvrihi, 
but I have corrected both passages in view of the proper form 
being found elsewhere in the Buddhacarita protected by the 


* Cp. the RSmayai)a'& paksirdd iva parvatafy, quoted by Diwekar, op. cit., 
p. 60 ; the earlier Upani^ads also occasionally make iva precede the object of 
comparison. 
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metre. Two examples of the rare adjective compounds with 
alam occur at S., i. 48, 65, and reduplicated adjectives are used 
to express (1) a high degree, sunyaSunya, S., i. 10, and utsukoU 
suka, ib., viii. 1, (2) ‘ rather ’, ‘ somewhat ’, hhltdbhlta, B., iv. 
26. At B., xii, 116, Tnahdmuner dgatahodhiniimyah, rwe have 
a genitive dependent on a compound, a use found sporadically 
in Kalidasa and other standard writers, and in several cases 
the last member of a compound is understood to apply also 
to another word contrasted with the first member, viz., B., 
vii. 48, hhinnah pravfityd (for pravrttidharmdd) hi nivrttidhar- 
mah, S., xviii. 8, tvacchdsandt . . sudeiikasyeva (sc. 4dsandt), 

and ib., ix. 61, bhdvam . . grhasukhdhhimukham na dharme 

(for dharmdbhimukham), which last is puzzling. For abhi- 
mukha elsewhere in these poems only takes the accusative or 
the genitive, not the locative, following normal practice ; the 
locative is perhaps due to the fact that the genitive would not 
fit in and that the accusative would be ambiguous. 

These grammatical details may seem dry, but are indis- 
pensable to those who would attempt textual criticism of the 
two poems. They also show how far afield A^vaghosa extended 
his search for material, and this remark applies with even 
greater force to the poet’s vocabulary, whose range surpasses 
that of any writer known to us, not excluding the most assi- 
duous student of the lexica. My notes bear such abundant 
witness to the fact that I need not inflict detailed proof on 
the reader. A^vaghosa has not overlooked the Veda and the 
ritual literature as sources for rare words, and a number of 
others such as praveraya, yoktraya, rdtrisattra etc., are only 
known to us from .occasional use in contemporary works. 
Naturally he employs many Buddhist technical terms, but 
in addition to these we find many words peculiar to Buddhism, 
so far as we know at present, sahlyd, anuSaima, dmukha, 
krstddaka, pdrisvddhi, mosadharman, upanl, samgrdhaka etc. 
Many words again are not recorded from other literature and 
are only to be found, if at all, in the lexica, among proper 
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names Samkrandana, Lekhargabha, MayS and AmbaraS and 
among ordinary words avi (‘mountain’), avasanga, arthavat 
(‘man’), upakara, drpti, vallan (‘feather’) etc., while of 
words only demonstrable otherwise for a much later date 
I may note rasa and cak {1/rptau). Finally the special kavya 
vocabulary, which is so strongly apparent in Kalidasa and 
reached its zenith with the later poets, can be seen in these 
poems in its early stages with the use of words such as pra- 
snigdha, pratiydtand, kardla, nighna (in the sense of avaiaf etc. 

iy. The Poet. 

To estimate the jlsthetic quality of poetry, written in a 
language which is not the critic’s own and which has not been 
a spoken language in common use for many generations, is a 
*^p recarious *^ ^eiAur e^ aV best^^and yet the i ^|)r<mabSit y oj much 
success is no excuse for ^eva^ng a plain duty. First we may 
see if we can gain any^dea ,Qf what Indians themselves thought 
of him, and, as no f ormal' judgements on his 
other Sanskrit writers are available, we can 
viq^^^^ an^xamination of the passages quoting his works 
or betraying their iijduence by imitation. For the Buddha- 
carita, Raja^ekhara cites~ viii. 25, at Kdvyamlmdrhsd, p. 18, 
the sole quotation from the poet in works on rhetoric. The 
Bhojaprahandha takes over iv. 59, wholesale, and the Cdrmkya- 
rdjanltii^ra in the Bhojaraja recensio n, besides some 
reminis^nce s, makes up its verse vi. 81, out of iv. 86a&, and 
an altered version of ^Hcd, and borrows ix. 62abc, for its viii. 
136. This last verse is quoted in full in the commentary 
on the Saddarianasamuccaya, p. 13, and may be the source of 


' 8., X. 9. I think we ought to accept the MS. reading here ,* Ambara is 
defined as ndgabhid, which should mean either Kp^na or Garuda, preferably 
the former as he is pitavdaas. It also applies to the lion under the kavya 
convention that lions kill elephants, for whose occurrence in the poems see 
below p. Ixxxviii, n. 2. 

* Besides the Raghuvaihia passage quoted in the translation on 8., xiii. 
33, 1 have since found a similar use at Mattavildaa, verse 5. 


performance^y 
only infer their 
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Nyayasutra, iv. 1, 22. Verse 13 of canto viii is cited in the 
Durghatavrtti and by Ujjvaladatta on the Unddisutras said by 
Rayamukuta on the Amarakoda^. From the Sautidarananda 
Rayamukuta and Sarvananda quote i. 24, and the latter and 
Ujjvaladatta viii. 53^ while Bhartphari borrowed the second 
line of viii. Sni^^ltlcuig halahala (a form usj^vhy 6ura also, 
Jai., XXXI. 67) to halahala, nis version Recurring several times 
in literature, while K^irasvamin quotes it in its original shape, 
as does Purnabhadra in Pancatantra (H.O.S., XT^, i. 145. 
None of these ver^^^E^re ^ ^^^yaghosa’s more elab^ate style, 
which, it may be in^r^q , ceg^^. to appeal to later generations. 

The question'*'‘6i^ imitation is important, because in the 
earlier writers especially borrowing was often intended as 
criticism of some weakness in the passage so appropriated. 
But it is more difficult to deal with than direct citation ; on 
the one hand it was the regular pra^^e of Indian poets to 
lift an idea or a phrase from a predecesso r, it being notorious 
that nasty acaurah ^^Janah {Kdvyamlmdmsd, p. 61), and this 
was considered' ^^rmissible as long as a new twist was given 
I to the matter borrowed. On the other hand almost all the 
I hdvya literature between A^vaghosa and K^dasa Jias disap- 
peared and we cannot be sure that an ^pareni^oan from 
the Buddhist poet is not really taken from smhe unknown 
intermediate work, unless there is a marked individuality 
in the common features. Moreover imitation is not always 
conscious ; an echo of a passage .once read and long forgotten 
maw ri||^ to^ ■^e jnind in the course of composition and lead 
to ^ ppropnati on of another’s ideas without the borrower’s 
being aware of his indebtedness. Bearing these considerations 
in mind, we may ne^sertheless say that for BhSsa, whom I hold 
to be the author of the Svapnavdsavadatta and the Pratijnd- 
yaugandhardyaitm and who cannot be much later in date than 
A^vagho^a, four passages mark themselves out at once as 

* For the quotations from A^vaghoga by the medieval Bengali school 
of grammarians see Zacharie, Zll, 1932, IS. 
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borrowing from B., i. 74, xiii. 60, and xxviii. 15, and 8., x. 8. 
The last of these is interesting as implying that |he^amati8t 
considered the verse imitated to be an artificial conceit .'*. The 
next considerable work of kdvya to mv^nd is the Rtusarhhdra ; 
for, thoujgh eminent scholars still OTtri^u ie it to Kalidasa®, 
students of th^^^ niceiies of style are likely to accept the 
^Pirdint , but will rather see in it a halfway house between him 
As vagho§a, some of whose peculiarities and weaknesses 
it shares, notably the tendency to repeat words and phrases. 
Despite the difference of subject, the influence of the Buddhist 
writer is possible in a number of passages, and probable in 
iii. 8, kdrandavananavighattitavlcimaldh, and iv. 9, sardrikd- 
dambavighaUitdni {B., v. 53, and 8., x. 38, where note MS. 
reading), and vi. 24 (or 23), cittam muner api haranti nivrtta- 
rdgam [B., iv. 11), the idea being repeated at vi, 31 (or 30). 

That there was a relationship between Asvagho§ia and 
Kalidasa did not escape Professor Cowell in editing the Buddha- 
carita, but if a long list of parallel passages can be drawn up, 
for few of them can a direct loan be proved to be necessary*. 
An interesting case is the relationship between B., viii. 25, 
and R., iii. 15, in which the epithets applied by Asvaghofa to 
women are used of lamps by Kalidasa, as though he were criti- 

^ For detailed discussion see Ind. Ant., pp. 95-99 and 113-114. B., xiviii. 
15, describes the Mallas as rushing furiously out to hght ‘ like snakes who have 
been confined in a pot ’ ; we have the same comparison in identical circumstance 
at Pratijndyaugandhardyavu, iv, p. 62 (T.S.S. edn. ; cp. loc. cit., p. 113). 

® The argument that it might belong to Kalidasa’s juvenilia does not 
impress me ; the artistic conscience of Sanskrit poets has combined with absence 
of printing facilities to save us from the painful immaturities of genius. Nor 
does the work bear any of the obvious stigmata of tlte novice. 

® There has been no critical consideration in adequate detail of iKalidasa’s 
debt to A^vaghosa, though many writers have touched on the subject. A 
usefjil collection of passages in the Buddhacarita which have parallels in Kali- 
dasa will be found in Nandargikar’s Raghuvam^a (3rd edition, 1897), Intr., 
161-196; see also Gawronski, Rocznik OrienUR,ietyczny, 1914, Diwekar, op. 
cit., 49 and 88ff., and Sukumar Sen, JASB, 1930, 185, and Hamprasdd Sam- 
varddhan Lekhamdid (Calcutta, 1932), 172ff. 
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cising his ^edecessor ’s hatatvimh as improperly said of women. 
The parallels at times assist in the correct interpretation of 
Aiivaghosa’s text, but throw little light on his methods or on 
Kalidasa’s attitude to him in general, though they do show the 
much greater technical skill of the later poet. Of his successors 
Bharavi and Magha may be occasionally suspected of referring 
to the Buddhist writer, but the cases are too indefinite to be 
•tuscegtijWe of proof. That Bhartfhari knew him we have 
already seen, and mag^^^|)as8ages in Bana’s two prose works 
suggest that he had rp^aacke^^ese poems to obtain material 
for similes, some of them being quoted in my notes, but later 
Jcdvya writers appear to have no acquaintance with them. Of 
the rhetoricians I have noted that Rajasekhara quotes him 
directly, and I am satisfied that Dandin has B., iv. 33, in mind 
in his phrase alaksyakesara, KdvyadarSa, ii. 44, and B., xi. 71, 
for ib., iii. 120. Bhamaha may also be referring to him, when 
he criticises the cacophony of ajihladat (S., ii. 30), but the 
form also occurs in the Bhattikdvya and in the fragments of 
the life of the Buddha referred to above at p. xxxvi. These 
facts indicate ti^t Asvaghosa exercised only a minor influence 
on writers Subsequent to Kalidasa, and we may safely assign 
as the reasons for the comparative neglect of his works not 
only the decline of Buddhism and the pre judic e^ against his 
religion, but also a change of taste and a liking for other methods 
of writing. * 

If then his style was considered out of date in the classic 
period, it is best to start its examination by^^^^ mm rison with 
older models of ka^ya writing, that is, inevilbably with the 
Rdmdyctm. We have to treat the epic, in the shape in which 
it has come down to us, not as the work of a single poet, but 
as the production of a school, aU whose members are inspired 
by the same ideal. Their most obvious characteristic arises 
from the fact that the epic was meant for continuous recitation 
and had to be so planned as to hold the audience without 
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imposing too great a strain on their rec'eptivene ss^ It is almost 
entirely composed therefore in a metre, which^^floys evenly 
without obvious divisior^ but which avoids ^ ^ot o^ by the 
endless variations of*^iythni of which it is''- ^pa1^1^ the verses 
are treated not as units in themselves,, but as parts .gf^ a whole, 
and the te.nsio^of listening is^' mi^gate^ by frequen t repetitions 
and recurrences of the same stock phrases and by the slow 
movement of the story, so that anyone whose attention had 
wandered for a moment could pick up the threads again without 
e mbag ^sment. Asvaghosa follows an exactly opposite method. 
Each verse is a separate unit in itself bothfirammatically and 
in sense and is made up of four clearly articulated padas, in 
which cross reference and similarity of framework serve equally 
to bind the whole together and to delimit it from the contiguou s ‘ 
verses. He has chosen to ppintfOut this difference to us by 
occasionally taking an epic^jfc^^and demonstrating how a verse 
should be constructed on it. Thus at S., i. 35, a recurrent 
epic expression is made the basis of a verse with three similar 
compounds : — 

BaddhagodhdngulitrdrjM hastavisthitakdrmukdh \ 

^aradhrmtamaMtund vydyatahaddhavdsasah 1 1 

Or he takes ih., 43, the common phrase suvibhaktdntardpaim 
and builds round it a complicated play on words. When 
therefore he uses another similar compound hastyasmratha- 
samldri^am at ih., 52, and the second line consists of two con- 
trasted words starting with nigudha and anigu^ha, we see that 
pdda b, which our MSS. give in the form asamkiri^m andkulam, 
must read as a single compound, that is, I should have amended to 
osamklripxgaridkuiam. The treatment of each verse as a separate 
whole is properly a r^eism n to the practice of the Bigveda, 
and it is remarkable in how many respects Asvagho^a’s methods 

^ The same motive explains the simplicity of Kalidasa^s verse in his 
dramas as compared ivith their complicated structure in his poems. 
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back to those of the ^ore ad^^ed poets of that collection, 
notably in regard to rli^ ^f assc^n^ repetition of the same 
words in a verse, the use of refrains I do not wish to 

suggest that he consciously modelled his work on the older 
poetry, but that his technique derives from a school of hdvya 
writers, which ha^ ;poswbly been long in existence and whose 
style had more^ afeniSe^ with the Bigveda than with the Rdmd- 
yatm, and that the latter’s influence should rather be sought 
in language, ideas, similes and other rhetorical figures. 

When we come to the classical kdvya, we find this method 
much developed. The principle that each verse is a separate 
unit is still more strongly held and, though Kalidasa occasionally 
constructed a verse on parallel or contrasted pddas^, ordinarily 
his rl^hm is based on the verse as a whole and not on the 
individual pddas. Jiis ^^mctice was followed with more en - 
' thusiasm than discretion %y later poets, so that qltii^^^^ 
a kdvya epic becam^ more than a collection of ^ini^u re 
poems loosely strung ^ on the thread of the story. Though 
A6vagho§a had not travelled to the end of the road, he found 
that the creation of a poem out of a number of stanzas, each 
sharply d plnarnate d from its neighbours, brought certain 
difl&culties in its train. Whether it was an inner compulsion 
of h5s nature or the fashion of the day that led him to seek 
expression in the form of poetiy, he had a very definite object 
in his works, a message to deliver of whose supreme importance 
he was firmly convinced, and elective narration was therefore 






^ Refrains, which are typical of ballad literature, occur also in the Bdmd- 
yatyi, but only apparently in the later passages. 

^ A curious instaiK^a of this may be quoted. Asvagho^a sometimes makes 
a verse ^ith three comparisons, putting the main sentence into c and the last 
comparison into d and so producing the efiect of the final pdda being an after- 
thought, thus R., ii. 20, vii. 8, and xii. 13, against 5., viii. 31, xvii. 22, and 
xviii. 1, where the main sentence closes the verse. This procedure, to which 
a parallel can be found in the Bigveda, is followed by Kalidasa, Vikramor- 
vaMya, i. 7, which has a further likeness to ii. 20, in that each describes 
a gradual process. 
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to him a prime necessity, since by dispersion ^ of interest he 
might fail to keep his readers’ minds directed to the real issue. 
Further as a dramatist he -had no doubt learnt in his plays 
how to maintain in some form or other that unity, without 
which the attenti^a^of the audience cannot be held, but a 
kdvya epic a medium less suited to the object he had 

in view. To the classical writers this difficulty did not present 
itself ; they had no message to deliver beyond the appeal of 
their art and only a secondary interest attaches to their stories, 
whose unfolding could be and in most cases was neglected. 
In order then to obt^n the unity his purpose, he adopted 

the procedure of a^ic^^g*S.is poems as clearly as each verse. 
The proportion of space allotted to each episode was calculated 
with care, and verses were grouped together by various devic es.-^ 
as it were into paragraphs, each with a single subjects' The 
simplest way of doing this is by change of metre, an excellent 
instance of which is to be found in the passing from Upajati to 
Varii^astha at B., xi. 57-58, as the Buddha takes up a new 
point in lys^argi^ent ; but the possibilities of this were limited. 
Another expedient is the employment of yamaka to mark the 
end of a period ; thus the description of Kapilavastu is rounded 
off with Such a verse, S., i. 56, and similarly the speech of the 
disciple, i6., ix. 49. Nanda’s speech, S., x. 50-57, ends with 
two verses which have yamaka at the end of each pdda, but 
the aim here is also to indicate strong emotion. Or a whole 
series ^of verses are construct^ on a similar scheme, with a 
refrain "as^^i jB., xi. 23-33, or with a set of parallel similes, 
-B., vi. 31-34, and xiii. 46-51. More simply S., x. 7, ends 
with the words vibhusanam raksa'mm eva cddreh, and the next 
four verses describe t^^mbhumna^&nd thrf two fGUouang the 
raksanu. while, the ^r^e patcti w separated from the sequel^ 

l i| -s-— ^ ^ •••An OA 

by a rhymin g verse. Less ODvious perhaps is o., xviii- 23-32, 
where each first line contains adya and describes an achieve- 
ment of Nanda’s and eac^econd line contains hi and supports 
the first with the^ ^u'nmtion of a general principle. The 
twelve verses, S., xvi. 53-64, are of a more intricate patten^ 
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Primarily there are six pairs of verses, each consisting of a 
statement of the wrong and right procedure in a particular 
case ; the first six verses form a whole, as do the last six, while 
the first four are interlocked by each having a simile derived 
from fire and the last six each have a medical simile. The 
carefiilly wrought paragraph describing Kapilavastu in 8., 
i, is interesting as different in method from similar set pieces 
in later poems and as very much on the lines followed by Bana 
in his overgrown descriptive sentences, and should be compared 
with the'^ cru<?er procedure adopted for the character of Sud- 
dhodana in the succeeding canto. 

If I have laboured this point, it is because the methods 
employed by tlie poet to secure unity of effect with a consecutive 
flow of thought ou|^pf a series of clear-cut stanzas, each cast 
in the samg mould .' are partly responsible for the odd exterior 
which his pO(^s'*loo often^present to us. The problem he 
^ tackled is in reality insolub le ; not even all Spenser’s metrical 
skill and ear for rhythm can make. the elaborate stanza of the 
Faerie Queene anything but monotonou s in the mass, and 
A^vaghosa was not ' endow ed with the same subtlet y of art. 
But though this^^rtificial framework might advantageously 
have been '^rtmdifie^* ^or made less obvious, nevertheless he 
does achieve his aim, but by his narrative powers, not by these 
means ; for the great enjo 3 mient which his works give us is 
due in large measure to their readability as wholes, which 
again arises from liis skill in ordering his matter and in handling 
the individual episodes. As an instance of the latter, is there 
anything in Sanskrit literature equal in its own line to the scene 
between Nanda and Sundari at 8., iv. 12-23 ? Each verse 
presents a perfect Ifttlqpic^re is subordinated to its place 
in the whole, and the t ^'po is'exactly right, neither too hasty 
nor^oo.Jong drawn out. Equally it would be hard to beat 
for vi'N ^ and moving presentation the still untranslated episode 
of the elephant loosed by Devadatta against the Buddha 
at B., xxi. 40-66. Closely connected with his narrative skill 
is a remarkable capacity for setting out an argument or ex- 
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plaining a doctrine in clear and convincing fashion. I Tsing’s 
appreciation of this quality has already been quoted, and it 
seems to have been his g nomic verse which survived longest 
in the memories of his non-Buddhist fellowcountrymen. 

Unfortunately these virtues sometimea fail of their effect ; 
for Asvaghosa is a wnter of baining contrasts, on the one hand 
the literary artist as story-teller, preacher and poet, on the 
other the scholar anxious to conform with all the rules and to 
parade his knowledge. The possession of good qualities implies 
a liability to the corresponding defects, and among a people 
who treasured intelligence and learning it is not surprising 
to figd some who lapsed at times, like the Buddhist poet, into 
"^^ ^^^ry. For if his matter is excellent, his manner is often 
dis^^^rang.*'”’ Take as an example the character of Sud- 
dhodana in >S., ii ; read in translation, we see it to be an admirable 




crBme and attractive 


picture of an ideal king, free from 
in details, and often rei^nding us oi the account that A4oka 
gives of himself in his eAicts^ , but our enjoyment of the original 
is obstructed by its unhappy resemblance to the section of a 
grammar which sets out the rules for the formation of the 
various aorists. Or take the formal descriptions in S., vii.^ 
4-11, and x. 8-13 ; well worked out in detail, they are d eficient * 
in inspiration and leave us with the impression of verses made 
merely to show how weU the poet could manufacture this 
kind of thing. 

We can trace the same tendency also in details of technique, 
especially in his handling of comparisons, which constitute 
in his case the main in^edient of the rhetoric essential for the 
execucion of long narrative poems. For a bare statement of 
fact, however well worded, usually fails to convey the emo- 
tional content which the authoy wishes^ to cdSmfi&'cat e^,' and 
he can obtain his object best by' ^^imulafi^ '^l^e reader’s imagi- 
nation, that is, by suggesting more than he saj^. This he does 


' See my remarks in the Journal of the Society for Promoting the Study 
of Religions , May 1933, 16-16, 
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ordinarily by indirect expression', which again consists almost 
necessarily of comparison in some form or other, the^jror^* 
incompleteness of the parallel being a powerful aid to sugg^ - 
tiveness . In a written language in close touch with the spoken 
word the comparison is often effected by metaphor, which has the 
advantage of combining economy of phrasing with vividness 
of ]ai^£^^. But the Sanskrit of Asvaghosa’s day was already 
too‘* Tet^te from conversational speech for him to be able to 
employ that method to any extent and he is thrown back, 
like other kdvya writers, on the many varieties of simile. No 
other 
draws 

familiar in later literature, such as the lotuses that open with 
the risi^ of the sun or moon, or the lion that kills the elephant*, 
are ^ ^aringl y introduced. To classify them exactly is not 
ppssible, but in general they can be divided, following the 
^ ^nvenien t arrangement of Indian writers on poetics, into 
those cases where the similarity ^ purely verbal and those 
where the comparison is of * ^ubstanc e. Those in th^for^er 
category appeal entirely to the intellect and are devoftf of 
poetic emotion ; so far as they are witty and neat and not 
used too frequently, they are free from objecti(m^^g.nd;c^^pable 
of giving pleasure. But too often the poet is ^blivi^'s to the 
necessity of fitting his comp^arison, to the emotional situation ; 
some are unmitigated^ p edantic, such^jask the grammatical 
similes at 8., xii. 9, and 10, others fa r'^(ltclied cdnfc^f^/ as at 
/S., X. 8, 9, 10, or an aca demi cal aura_envelops them as in the 

.■ 

' This is what Bhaxnaha meant by vaktokii ; aa he says, Kdvydlamkdra, 
ii. 86 ^ 

f 8ai§d aarvaiva vahroktir anaydrtho vibhdvyate \ 

Fatrio ^aydrh kavind fcdrya?i ko 'larhkdro ^nayd virid \\ 

* The only instances of the former are B,, v. 67, and xii. 98, and of the 
latter, explicitly, £., xxvii. 9, and, implicitly, B., xxi 46, where ieroic men, 
following behind the maddened elephant about to charge the Buddha, utter 
lion-roars to induce him to turn round under the impression that he is being 
attacked by a lion, and also S., x. 9, if correctly interpreted p. Ixxix, n. 1. 


Sanskrit poet perhaps is sg fopd of simile and none certainly 
them from so wide a'^range^tliough some of those most 
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type that has been called psychological*. The other class are 
often drawn from ordinary life, the regular similes of a preacher, 
and are brought in with telling effect for moral or didactic ; 
purposes, such as the crushed sugarcane dried for burning 
at S., ixrf.31, or the Brahminy bull that cannot be driven out 
of the corn, ih., xiv. 43. Another favourite t 3 rpe is the complete 
rupaka, which is common in the epics and contemporary 
literature but went out of fashion for the higher class pf poetry \ 
in later ages ; it may reach a certain majestic eloquence as at 
B., i. 70, but more often its artificial nature becomes too apparent 
as at 8., iii. 14. In general the simplest comparisons are often 
the best, such as rdjyam dlksdm iva vahan, 8., ii. 6, on which 
Kalidasa for once hardly improves, i?., iv. 5. Some are taken 
from nature ; thus commonplace perhaps but singularly appro- 
priate the simile of the trembling Sundari clinging to Nanda 
like a wind-jblown creeper to a sdl tree. Though sometimes 
used p e^ntically , they often show a real freshness of observa- 
tion and recall the familiar sights of north-Gangetic India, 
the water-birds scuttering over the leaves of a jhil (8., x. 38), 
or the Brahminy ducks rising and falling on a lake as the west 
wind of March lashes its surface into waves (B., viii. 29). Thus 
we find ‘in his similes a strange mixture, t^e^ j^oe'^ sometimes, 
the preacher often, but too frequently the '^ ^^dan'^ or the acade- i 
miomn, and if their variety is refreshing in contrast with 
the restricted list of subjects for comparison in classical kdvya, 
Indian poetry has a long road to travel before it reaches the 
perfect fusion of matter and manner in Kalidasa. 

Besides the various methods of comparison, we find in these 
poems many other rhetorical figures, whose poetical value is 
at times open to doubt. AdvaghoBa is mhoh given Ip distri- 
butive phrases, thus zeugma of one verb with two nouns, 8., 
ii. 1^, 16cd, 28 ah, 39ah, or one verb with two pairs of. nouns, 
B., ii. 37, OT two veihs with one noun, B., x. % oi one ad.\ee\A.ye 

*See C. "W. Gumer, The psychological simile in Aivagho^a, JASB, 193(] 
176-180. 
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with two dependent nouns, S., ii. 5, The distributive com- 
pounds {Kavyddarsa, ii. 278) are represented^sejroral time^ 
B., V. 26, and 42, and ix. 16, S., xvii. 59, and " Numerica l riddl^ 
are found four times, B., ii. 41, and xxvii, 11, 26, and S., xvii. 
60, and the parihdrihd once, B., xi, 71. The other figures, 
whose descriptions fill the pages of the treatises on poetics, 
hardly need notice, as their identification is of no aid in esti- 
mating the quality of his poetry, beyond the remark that 
arthdntaranydsa, almost Kalid^a’s favourite figure, occurs 
rarely (a good example at B., x. 26, and a whole string of them 
at S., xviii. 23ff.). 

Of a different order is his fondness for repetition of the same 
sound in a verse ; unlike the later poets, who employ yamaka 
to prove their knowledge of its varieties as catalogued by the 
rhetorician s and to show their skill in handling them, the 
emphati c positions in which, as shown above, he often places 
them argue that he attributed to them a definite eesthetio 
value, nor does he always trouble to give a different meaning 
to the repeated sound. An ordinary form of yamaka is the 
repetition of two syllables at the end of a pdda, S., i. 56, ix. 49, 
X. 56, 57, xvii. 16. Approaching rhyme is the repetition of 
the same syllables at the end of pddas b and d, °dm im gantu- 
kdmdh, B., iii. 22, °ksd iva hhdnti vrksdh, 8., x. 21, or of a whole 
pdda, gam adhuksad Vasislhavat, 8., i. 3, or to enforce a com- 
parison a verse is repeated almost without alteration, 8., xvi. 
28 and 29, xvii. 33 and 34, or less exactly at S., xiii. 4, 5 and 6. 
The number of cases in which the same syllables are repeated 
in a verse, usually with difference of meaning but not in em j: 
'_p hatic positions, is countless, such as sivikdm ^ivdya, B., i. 86, 
Merugurur gurum, ib., v. 37, darlm three times in 8., iv. 41a&, 
and darl similarly ih., vi. 33. So Yasodhara’s name can never 
be mentioned without adding one or more compounds ending 
in °dhard. This phenomenon raises a curious question, how 
did A^vaghosa pr^iTounc e 'Ibne compound letters ? As is well 
known, the Chinese translators in transliterating names reduce 
the compound letters to their Prakrit equivalents, stha to 
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ttha etc., though the works they translated were mostly written 
in Sanskrit ; but the latest translators, such as Fa Hsien, end 
of the tenth century A.D., often transliterate all the letters. 
The Chinese translator of the Buddhacarita was an Indian and 
must have known how Sanskrit was ordinarily pronounced 
by learned Buddhists, yet we find him quite clearly at xiii. 7, 
trying to translate a play of words on ^Svattha and svdsthya, 
as if in the original they sounded alike. If we accept this hint, 
it is natural to suppose in a number of passages that the poet 
intended the compound letters to be resolved to the Prakrit 
forms ; thus B., x. 1, sa rdjavatsah prthupiruivahsdh, where 
vatsa and vaksas both become vaccha in Prakrit, an equivalence 
of which the Jain 6^tionibal authors took advantage b Simi- 
larly the play on words at 8., ii. 45, is only complete if sakya, 
Sakya and >^akra a^^ all j^ron^uneed sakka alike. Not to multiply • 
instances, I only^1a3^uc^”'one other case, 8., ii. 8, Sdstra, astra, 
artha. After all the same principle is applied to some extent 
in the pronunciation of tatsamas in the modern v ernacular s^ 
and if, as I think it sho\ild be, it is admitted as proved tha^' 
Asvaghosa intended his poems to be so pronounced, some 
important consequences may be deduced. For one thing the 
reductidn of the heavy consonant combinations would make 
his lines flow much more lightly in recitation. Also we have 
presumably the origin here of the later rule which, allows the 
e qpiival ence of long and short vowels and of the various sibilants ( 
in plays on words. Further, does this explain how it came 
about that the Prakrits and Sanskrit are combined in the 
Indian drama ? If the pronunciation of the latter was assi - 1 
milated to that of the former, the plays would have been 
intelligible to far wider audiences and no^ necessarily^ confined 
to those who had a good knowledge^jf S^skrit. 

. Let us return from tWs ^i^^essto iT'^o^other ways in which 
the poet’s love of recuiring sounds finds an outlet. One 
favourite practice is to take the leading word in a sentence and 


1 See JRA8, 1932, 396. 
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form a vocative compound of which this word is the base, of 
the type ni^amsaya sp,mdayo me, 8., xviii. 8. That he saw 
something formal or hieratic in this turn of speech appears 
from its being reserved almost entirely for the Buddha, the 
only instances to the contrary being once to Nanda flatter he 
was converted, S., xii. 31, and once to Bimbisara, B., xi. 2 ; 
in both cases the epithets are particularly app^priate to the 
occasion. It is further natural that a le^^n^ ^o repetitions 
of sounds should lead to experiments in rh^e t o^ which there 
are several in the Saundarananda. For the Buddhacarita I 
may note ii. 40, and the imperfect rhyme at iv. 30, at the end 
of 6 and d. The other poem has a rhyme inside the pdda at 
vi. 35, and xvii. 6, a more complicated one covering two pddas 
at X. 11, and also at vii. 5 and 42, and rhymes at the end of all 
the pddas at iv. 46, v. 20, vi. 25, x. 5 (three pddas only), x. 13 
(the most elaborate one), and xvii. 13. Of a different type 
is viii. 32a6, where of the six words four end with madd and 
two with praddh, a not wholly successful effort. But the 
recurrent beat of rhyme is in little accord wit^^e^nmod of 
epic poetry, and all the more so that the long inflexiona l endings 
of Sanskrit require the repetition of more than one syllable 
for the rhyme to become plain to the ear and that therefore 
moQOtQny is hard to avoid. It is not surprising then that 
A^vaghosa’s experiments in the Saundarananda were not 
seriously continued in later poetry till we reach the lyrical 
outburst of the Oitdgovinda. 

So far I have only touched the fringe of the main question, 
the nature of Aivaghosa’s poetic ear. The classical poets of 
India have a sensitiveness to variations of sound, to which 
the literatures of other countries afford few parallels, and their 
delicate combinations are a source of never-failing joy. Some 
of them, however, are inclined to attempt to match the ser 
with the sound in_a ws 
and they have 

of verses with a limited number of consonants or even only one. 
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This last trick was fortunately unknown to A4vagho§a, whose 
nearest approach to it is B., xii. 96 : — 

Apdrapdrasamsdrapdram prepsur apdrayat \ 

which^^s only p, s, and r except in the last syllable. The 
o^ifef efforts to express the sense by the sound are also missing ; 

xiii, would have been oast in a very different 
mould, perhaps on^ the ^Unei^ ol t]^e O^ndlstotra, or think how 
MSigha would have revved iii sucli^n opportunity. The poet’s 
mastery of the' Tntricacies of rh^fem is sufficiently proved by 
his success in carrying off such long stretches of Upajati without 
wearying the reader, and, so far as I can see, his verse is melo- 
dious in general, if not reaching the gi^^et^^'of later kdvya. 
Occasional lines are particularly happy in their collocation of 
consonants ; thus S., x. 64cd : — 

Tato munih pavana ivdmbardt patan 
pragrhya tarn punar agarmn maMtalam || 

derives its success from the heaping up of jabial_ sounds. Or 
take X. 17cd 

Kva cottamastrl hhagamn vadhus te 

mrgl rmgakleiakan kva caisd n ^ 

where the ^e^ct oi| protest depends on the use of the gutturals 
and sibila^ s,^ an^ consider how the line would be spoilt if we 
substituted taru for naga. On the other hand he seldom hesi- 
tates to subordinate agreeableness of sound to the display of 
learning and will use a word such as ajihladat, whose cacophony 
offended the ear of that excellent critic, Bhamaha. Till we 
know with more certainty how he intended his poems to be 
read, it is wiser to defer a final judgement on this point, and 
best of all perhaps to leave it to his fellowuountrymen. 

Reference should also be made to his habit of usfng words 
in mor^meanings than one, sometimes in a Recondite'* fashion 
that bames the reader ; the notes to my editions are so full of 
examples ~that I need hardly quote any here. Interesting and 
unusual is the ironical application of this method, after the 
way of Indian drama, to the unconscious foreshadowing of 
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future events unknown to the speaker but not to the reader ; 
the passages in question are JB., iii. 4, viii. 34 and 40, x. 26, 


an^^iii[. 63*>^^^cca8ionally also he seems to ava^himself of 
the amiSiguity of a n egative a disappearing by elision ^^a^At to 
enable a statement to be understood according to either Brah- 
manical or Buddhist ideas, B., iii. 25, and xii. 82..^ I Tsine 
was unquestionably right in saying that he clothed" " nianif md 
ideas in few words ; for, besides this habitual use of words in 
two or more meanings, every single word almost in his poems 
is pregnant and should be given its full value in translation. 
In no other Sanskrit poet, it seems to me, is the construction 
of the sentence so packed and tight, and continually we come 
across compounds which in later poets would have further 
members added to them for ease of understanding and lightness 
of effect. But if he habitually esctmvTO^ fee cheville, to use a 
convenient French term, in two respects his handling of lan- 
guage falls below the standard of the classical writers. His 
in^Sinate use of conjunctions is often wearisome, in particular 
the p erpetu al r ecurre nce of tatah at, for instance, jB., hi. 1-9, 


and S., i. 30-41, and iv. 12-35. His motive perhaps was to niake 

clear the.jSkcmation of his argument, b^t^_^the obyiousiiess of 

the *^^a]S)i'fice ' 'gives some pas^ges the'^semblance of a formally 

° ^ 

stated proposition of Euclid. He is also wnnf to mpeat the 

same word in successive verses or continually to bring in certain 

phrases. As examples I may quote vayd nurupa, JB., ii. 22 and 

23, ndthahlna, ib.^ ix. 24 and 27, samkuc and pranada, ih., 

xiii. 52 and 54, °vdhanast?ia, 8 ., xvii. 23 and 24, pr^atka, ih., 

38 and 39, and for phrases samparivdrya tasthuh, B., i. 17, 

iv. 3, vii. 37, and xiii. 27, and manaslva codyamdnah, ih., v. 

71 and 87. I havef already noted that the Rtusamhdra has 

the same trick of speech, evidence of its relatively early date ; 

for to the later poets repetition is anathema and argues poverty 

of diction and imagination. 

This anal 3 nsi 8 of A^vaghosa’s technique suggests that, if 
we call him rough, the Ennius to Kalidasa’s Vergil, we do not 
quite find the centre of the target ; if an analogy must be found 
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in European poetry, I would rather seek it in Milton, equally 
a scholar and equally fond of displaying his learning, who 
similarly sought to express his religion within the limits of an 
epic. For where A^vaghosa’s text survives undam«^ed^ 
polished enough and his work is_ usi^Uy highly wroi^lfilb an^ 
well finislied. But his intric&^ y and el abora tion are those 
of the ^imitiye, not of the^io phislTcate ^j^ writer ; not for him 
the~ *^bt^ relations of Kahd^a’s verse or its exact harmonies 
of tonlrstill less the ‘ slickness ’ of later kdvya. He reminds 
me often of some Italian painter of the fifteenth century, who 
in his excitement over the new possibilities of representation 
will upset the balance of his picture to direct our attention 
to his skill in depicting the m^culature of a man drawing a 
bow or in foreshortening an upturned head. Or, to take an 
Indian pamJJel, the Muhammadan architecture of Ahmedabad, 
seen in ^ullc, leaves on the visitor’s mind the impression of 
singularly elaborate decoration, while the Taj Mahal, in reality 
far more adorned, seems simple in comparison ; it is only a 
question of the extent to which the decoration is not merely 
applied ornament but has been subordinated in function to 
the general sch^^j^,of the structure. Similarly Asvaghosa’s 
ii ^iste fep on sy mme try, his exposure of the framework and 
his non-functional decoration are characteristic of early work, 
not of a time when the greatest art is so to conceal the ^irt. 
that the reader is unconscious of its presence pervading "1;1ie 
whole poem. The correct view, I would maintaTn then, is 
that A^vaghosa is a primitive in his art, just as he is in religion 
and philosophy. 

But there is nothing wrong in being primitive ; our enjoy- 
ment of primitive work is merely different in kind from that 
which more advanced art affords us, and we shall fall into 
grievous error if we insist on looking in these poems for what 
we- find in classical kdvya, instead ^of -concentrating on that 
wnich the author himself intend s us to see. For it is not only 
in technique but also in feeling that the difference is seen between 
a primitive and a mature writer. The latter is like some well-. 
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- bred person in a highly civilised society, who prides himself 
on knowing everything and being able to do everything without 
either parading his knowledge or appearing to make any effort. 
He must conceal the labour with which he achieves his results, 
as if his perfect skill were^ work produced without 

toil. Above aU e nt^usia^a* ^!^ laboo and good taste his god, 
so that he seeigs. ^ certain lack of feeling, an air 

of diaill^iotmienL to insinuatej'*^^ it were, that such studied 
perfection is hardly worth while. But in the early stages of 
an art the opposite prevails. Just as the primitive artist 
delights to experiment with new forms and test their possibi- 
lities, so he gives his depth of feeling free rein in his work, and 
^^Cihusiasm excuses an occasional taste or faJ^re of 

"technique. It is this freshness, this' ^est, which casts an^ abidin g 
charm over early work, and here shrely is the secret of the hold 
Ai^vaghosa’s poems take on us. In his verses we catch glimpses 
of a man of artistic temperament and strong passions, delighting 
in everything that appeals to the senses, yet finding no su^ 
foothold anywhere tiU he seeks refuge in Buddhism. The ^z^af" 
of the convert informs every word he writes, and by his inte'rfsl " 
conviction of the importance of his message he still carries 
away readers of different faith and alien civilisation,, however 
i nadequate to them his philosophy of life may seem. His skill 
in narratio |L"*^eejpfl.'Us interested, but the real appeal derives 
from the sp cjntaheous ^emotion which overflows in his poetry. 

^^his^motion may be traced to two sources, the first being 
his ardent ^ewtion to the person of the Buddha. Though the 
noble pa^egyrm in canto xxvii of the Buddhacarita is no longer 
available to us in the original, the bright flame of his fi, 
shines through every line of the two poems and fl^en^ 
[i ^riest passages. Equally insment throughout is his sense of 
the impermanence of all mji5(|We phenomena, however delight- 
ful they be, and the strength^^f this feeling is the measure of 
the puU which^the, wqrld e^rted on him ; for the passion with 
which he denounce s the ordinary joys of life draws its force 
not merely from a revulsion of feeling, but also from the necess- 
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himself. When he comes 


deal with 
s learning 


ity of convincin g 

that which lies at the core of lus being, he 
and drops all play with " ^^eiiorical . and neo^tic ^icks, to 
speak straigh^jE^m the heart. Though those who are affected 
by the fflminiat tendency of the day may not find the subject 
of canto viii of the Saundarananda to their taste, yet even 
they will recognize that Asvaghosa there shows himself to 
have no superior among Sanskrit poets as a writer of satire. 

has aU the gifts for the purpos^a command of balance and 
‘ anCitr les^ , econoE^^nd p dnted^ss 'of phrasing, and above all 
a furious indication , a saeva ira, at heart. Listen to these 
lines, clear-cut and hard as a diamond, but searing like vitriol.: — 
VacaneTM haranti valgund niMtena praharanii cetasa i 
Madhu tisthaii vdci yositdrh hrdaye hdlahalam mahad visam n 
Adadotsu bhavanti narmaddh pradadatsu pravisanti vibh- 
ramam i 

Pranateau bhavanti garvitdh pramadds trptatards ca mdnisu p 
Owmvatsu caranti bhartrvad gumihlnesu oaranti putravat | 
Dhanavatsu caranti trmayd dhanahlnesu caranty avajhayd n 

S., viii. 35, 39, 40. 

These ^e not s parl^ from the anvil of some wit or courtly 
e nCammiati st. but the outburst of a man in bitter earnest, 

who has himself suffer ed fr om the desires he flagellates. But 

— r 



spirit rises, as he surveys with noble courage man’s brief glory 
in this existence, his restless flirtings from life to life, and con- 
trasts them with the eternal peace to be found in his religion. 
Again the same simplicity, the same economy of phrase, but 
now how o Leyate d and maiestio : — 

Elur vyatitah panvartate punah 

ksayath praydtah punar eti candramdh 
Oatam gatam naiva tu samnivartate 
jalam nadindrh ca urndm ca yauvanam p 

S., ix. 28. 
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Irresistibly Catullus’ famous lines, beginning SoUs oceidere 
ac redire poasuni, rise to the mind. Or again : — 

Vikagdndm yathd say ark tatra tatra samdgamah i 
Jdtau jdtau tatMAUso janasya svajanasya can 
Pratiirayam hahurndham sarhdrayanti yathddhmgdh \ 
Pratiydnti punas tyaktvd tadvaj jndtisaimgamah | 

S., XV. 33, 34. 

Or the motif of ‘ Ou sont ies neiges d’antan ? ’ 

Balarh Kurundm kva ca tat taddbhavat 
yvdhi jvalitvd tarasaujasd ca ye \ 

Samitsamiddhd jmland ivddhvare 

hatdsavo hhasmani paryavasthitdh t S., ix. 20. 

On this note let me take leave of Asvaghosa, a Buddhist 
j& scholar, above all a poet, who sought o^her ends and struc] 
other strings than the poets of the classical epoch, and let us 
enjoy what he has to give us without attempting to assign him 
a precise place in that galaxy. 
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CANTO I 

Bieth of the Holy One. 

L There was a king of the unconquerable Sakyas, Suddho- 
dana by name, of the race of Iksvaku and the peer of Iksvaku 
in might. Pure he was in conduct and beloved of his people 
as the moon in autumn. 

2. That counterpart of Indra had a queen, a very Saci, 
whose splendour corresponded to his might. In beauty like 
Padma, in steadfastness like the earth, she was called Mahamayft, 
from her resemblance to the incomparable Maya. 

1. T and 0 leave it uncertain whether ‘ unconquerable ^ (oMcya) is an 
epithet of the king or the ^akyas ; in either case there is a play of words on 
Sakya and aaakya as in S., ii. 45. In c T’s Jyphrog-byed zla-ba is equivalent to 
hari4^ or haric-candray which may either be the famous king not mentioned 
elsewhere in Aivagho^a or mean ‘ the moon of the asterism iSravana * ; but C 
has Hhe first-born moon’ (?ss‘the moon at the beginning of the year*). 
As it is the moon of autumn that gives joy to men and is the subject of 
comparison (e.g., S., ii. 14), I conjecture an original Saracmndra. The verse 
may be tentatively restored as follows : — 

Aik^vdka li^vdkv^rmjrabhdvab 
^dkye^v adakye^u vihuUdhavrttaJli ( 

Priyah damccandra im prajabhyair 
^yddhodano mma bai>huva rdjd H 

2. The translation is not quite certain. The comparison with Maya the 
goddess recurs S.y ii. 49 ; 0 has, ‘ borrowing the simile, she was called MiyS, 
but in reality there was no comparison between them Pddas a, c and d 
may have run : — 

Ta^BTidfuhalpaaya babhuva painl 

I 

Padmeva lak^Vji, pjihmva dhird 
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3. This ruler of men, dallying with his queen, enjoyed, 
as it were, the sovereign glory of Vai^ravana. Then without 
defilement she received the fruit of the womb, just as knowledge 
united with mental concentration bears fruit. 

4. Before she conceived, she saw in her sleep a white 
lord of elephants entering her body, yet she felt thereby no pain. 

5. Maya, the queen of that god-like king, bore in her 
womb the glory of her race and, being in her purity free from 
weariness, sorrow and illusion, she set her mind on the sin-free 
forest. 

6. In her longing for the lonely forest as suited to trance, 
she asked the king to go and stay in the grove called Lumbini, 
which was gay like the garden of Caitraratha with trees of every 
kind. 

7. The lord of the earth, fuU of wonder and joy, recognised 

3. W’s translation of 6 is impossible, as ^ri was not the wife of Vai^iravana ; 
and c might mean ‘ like the knowledge of one who possesses aamddhi The 
second line might have been : — 

TataJ ca vidyem aamadhiyuldd 

garbharh dadhe pdpavivarjitd ad n 

4. I reconstruct d : na tannimiUam aamavdpa tdpam. 

5. The first line ran more or less ; — 

8d taaya dempratimaeya devl 

garbhey.a varhdairiyam vdvahanti i 

And the second line had probably mtaaramaiokamdyd, for which cp. 8., ii. 49, 
but it is not clear if giaan-la, ‘ in purityj, refers to Maya or the forest. 

6. The comparison of Lumbini to the Caitraratha garden recurs 8., ii. 63, 
and is a stock simile in these accounts ; cp. Mhv., I, 149, 14, and 217, 2, and 
II, 19, 16, and Jdtaka, I, 52, where cittalatdvanaaadiaam should probably read 
cittaraiha°. The first line may have been : — 

c 

• Sd Lumbinlm noma vanuntabhumirk 

citradrumdm Caitrarathabhirdmam \ 

7. This verse was somewhat as follows : — 

Arydiaydm tdm 

Vijndya kaviuhalahvr§apur^^ I 
&ivcd purdd bhumipatir jagarm 
tatpjifuye ndpi viJidrahetofjk n 
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that her disposition was noble from her possession of piety, 
and left the fortunate city, in order to gratify her, not for a 
pleasure excursion. 

8. In that glorious grove the queen perceived that the 
time of her delivery was at hand and, amidst the welcome of 
thousands of waiting-women, proceeded to a couch overspread 
with an awning. 

9. Then as soon as Pusya became propitious, from the 
side of the queen, who was hallowed by her vows, a son was 
bom for the weal of the world, without her suffering either 
pain or illness. 

10. As was the birth of Aurva from the thigh, of Prthu 
from the hand, of Mandhatr, the peer of Indra, from the head, 
of Kaksivat from the armpit, on such wise was his birth. 

11. When in due course he had issued from the womb, 
he appeared as if he had descended from the sky, for he did 
not come into the world through the portal of life ; and, since 
he had purified liis being through many aeons, he was bom 
not ignorant but fully conscious. 

9. C ^ivea the precise date, ‘ the eighth day of the fourth month for 
which cp. Przyluski, Concile de Edjagrha, 88. For the vows that Maya took 
see Windisch, ii. 113ff. 

10. For Aurva see MBh.y i. 6802ff., and for Prthu, ib,, xii. 22195. 
Mandhatr’s legend is given at length Divy., 2105., but Brahnmnical legend 
differs, saying he was born from the side. He is the peer of Indra as occupying 
half his seat. Nothing is known of Kak^ivat’s birth. The ¥o pen hsing thing 
{Tly IV, 59, c25ff.) puts the comparisons, omitting Prthu, into the mouths of 
the Brahman soothsayers ; FP has all four at 690, a3ff. 

11. This and the next verse are relative sentences depending on tasya 
in 10, and explain why the birth was miraculous. Krarm means ‘ the ordinary 
course of events’ (cp. v. 36, 37), Buddhas naturally being bom in a superna- 
tural way. Pada b implies that the Buddha was bom free from the ordinary 
defilements of birth (cp. 16 below), and cyuta is deliberately ambiguous, being 
regularly used of divine beings descending to earth for rebirth. For «am- 
prajdnan^ see AK., II, 54, Oltremare, Thiosophie bauddhiqm, 129, n. 4, and 
Windisch, ii, 88, 110, 128; probably it means ‘remembering his previous 
births ’ in this coxmexion. 
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12. With his lustre and steadfastness he appeared like 
the young sun come down to earth, and despite this his dazzling 
brilliance, when gazed at, he held all eyes like the moon. 

13. For with the glowing radiance of his limbs he eclipsed, 
like the sun, the radiance of the lamps, and, beauteous with the 
hue of precious gold, he illumined all the quarters of space. 

14. He who was like the constellation of the Seven Seers 
walked seven steps with such firmness that the feet were lifted 
up unwavering and straight and that the strides were long 
and set down firmly. 

16. And looking to the four quarters with the bearing 
of a lion, he uttered a speech proclaiming the truth : “ I am 

bom for Enlightenment for the good of the world ; this is my 
last birth in the world of phenomena.” 


12. A’s gap in a is due to a recent gash, and it may have originally had 
yo. Go’s iriyd is unmetrical and, despite Wohlgemuth, probably not supported 
by C. Dlpii is the quality of the sun, and dhairya of the earth. 

13. The first line refers to the illumination of birth-chambers ; cp. 
Penzer, Ocean of Story, II, 168-9, and Padycicuddrm'Q^i, iii. 26. As he Was 
bom out of doors, not in a mtikdgTha, is it suggested that the sun took the 
place of the usual lights ? For the golden colour in the second line see Windisch, 
ii, 136. 

14. C is uncertain for this verse and may have rendered a by ' upright, 
straight, with unflustered mind ’. Many suggestions, none really plausible 
except Schrader’s andkuldnyubjasamuddhftdni (read as one word), have been 
made for emending or explaining the first pdda, which T may have read as in 
the text or else had something like andkulo nyubjamalojjhitdni. I accept A’s 
original reading and treat it as a single compound, ^^as the non-occurrence of 
vJbja elsewhere is against dividing andkuldny ubja^ ; this requires us under the 
poet’s principle of balance to read b also as a single compound, so reconciling 
A and T. For the sense I give to samudgata (C’s ^ upright ’), cp. viii. 52 below. 
T has a word too much in c, but suggests that eva is doubtful. 

15. As c refers to the airhhdvalokita (LV,y 84), gati is hardly ‘ gait ’ here, 
possibly ‘ lionwise ’. I translate hhavya according to C’s ‘ piercing through to 
the true meaning the sense being known to the lexica but not recorded in 
literature. T’s equivalent, srud-Uan-rmnia-kyi (W reads 8tod-ldan,^4ldghya^ 
is unintelligible and presumably corrupt. 
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16. Two streams of water, clear as the rays of the moon 
and having the virtue, one of heat, one of cold, poured forth 
from the sky and feU on his gracious head to give his body 
refreshment by their contact. 

17. lay on a couch with a gorgeous canopy, feet of 
beryl and framework glistening with gold, and round him 
the Yaksa lords stood reverently on guard with golden lotuses 
in their hands. 

18. The dwellers in heaven, themselves remaining invi- 
sible, held up in the sky a white umbrella and, bowing their 
heads in obeisance before his majesty, muttered the highest 
blessings that he might obtain Enlightenment. 

19. The mighty snakes in their thirst for the most excel- 
lent Law fanned him and, with eyes shining with devotion, 
bestrewed him with manddra flowers, offices they had performed 
for the Buddhas of the past. 

16. T renders Mibhre ‘ white ’ and C ‘ pure In c perhaps samparka 
for aarhsparSa. This use of aydara, though close to the classic use defined as 
tadarthya (e.g. R,, xvi. 82, and Slokavdrttika, ArtMpcUtipariccheday 7), is only 
found in Buddhist works, and then only in the phrase kim antarcm {Mhv.^ 
I, 360, 11, and II, 66, 15, and 8amyuita, I, 201, and Childers s.v.). The point 
is that the Buddha at birth is not covered with the impurities of the womb 
and does not need the usual bath for cleansing purposes. The connexion of 
this idea with miraculous birth goes back to jBF., v. 11, 3, of Agni. 

17. T^s reading in a may be correct ; cp. Kdd,y 127, avampalasayanair 
iva simhapdddnkitutalair . . . pddapaihy and Mudrdrdk^aaay ii. 11, hsmdnkcm 
. . sirhhdaanam. Note also Yashty 17, 9, of a couch zaranyapakhstapad. In 
c Liiders’ amendment may be right, the difference from A being only an easily 
omitted dot. 

18. The restoration of the first five syllables in a cannot be exactly 
determined, adtiydi avyakta or nigudha being compounded with bhutddp or 
hhdvdlp, Cp. SuUanipdkty 688 (of Asita’s visit), maru . . ,na dissare^ cdmara- 
chaltagdhakdy Mahdvarhea, xxxi. 89-90, Jataka, VI, 331 (of Indra), J?0., ch. i, 
9, 18, cdfSyamdnavaniidemtdvidhH^ bdlapaUamiJji,, and MBh., ii. 1406. In c 
vyadhdrayan would be best, but T’s kun-ruia supports the text. 

19. Bhakiiviai^nelrdh has been much criticized, but is certified by C’s 
chtian (Giles, 2702). The sense of ‘ characterized by * is natural and satisfac- 
tory, and contrasts with vi4e§a in the first line. But there may be a secondary 
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20. And gladdened by the virtue of his birth in this 
fashion, the Suddhadhivasa deities rejoiced in their pure 
natures, though passion was extinct in them, for the sake of 
the world drowned in suffering. 

21. At his birth the earth, nailed down as it^was with 
the king of mountains, trembled like a ship struck by the wind ; 
and from the cloudless sky there fell a shower perfumed with 
sandalwood and bringing blue and pink lotuses. 

22. Delightful breezes blew, soft to the touch and wafting 
down heavenly raiment ; the very sun shone more brightly and 
the fire, unstirred, blazed with gracious flames. 

23. In the north-eastern corner of the royal quarters a 
well of clear water appeared of itself, at which the household 
in amazement carried out their rites as at a holy bathing- 
place. 


meaning. For T translates gzir, 'which properly means ‘ troubled and it 
uses mi-gzir (prasanna 1) of the Buddha’s oyes at 38 below ; in view of the 
latter passage it cannot mean ‘ wide-open ’ (so W) here. Bacot’s Tibotan- 
Sanskrit dictionary however shows gzir to have meanings not recorded by S. 0. 
Das and J^ohke, but seems to be corrupt here unfortunately. Divy., 518, 
has yathaiva atimite jah ^aya netrark viSiste vadane virdjate^ where vUisia 
corresponds to atimiia and ought to mean ‘ untroubled ‘ clear ’ ; also SP., 
xxiv. 20, prajiidjMnaviii^talocand, In the circumstances I translate freely. 
0 translates avyajan as if ayajan, 

20. Tathdgata cannot mean primarily the Buddha here, as A^vagho^a 
does not apply such terms to him till h^ reached bodhi ; it must be taken as an 
adjective to utpdda, the iiee being presumably intended to suggest the deriva- 
tion of the name. By this construction a relative yasya can be understood 
through ca to connect the verse with the preceding and following ones. The 
Suddh&dhivasa deities are incapable of going elsewhere {AK,, II, 216), and 
their prAsence on earth on this occasion is possibly not suggested therefore 
here ; the Mah^yana however does not accept this limitation on their powers. 

21. Gawrohski compares CII, III, 75, 13 ; note also Kad., 113, ccdita- 
kvlaSailaMlitd . . , dmhcmpe medinl. This probably explains Vasubandhu’s 
Htddri {AK.f II, 147), i.e. Idlddri misread by the Chinese and Tibetan translators 
as hdlddri. 

22. Cp. J?., iii. 14. 
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24. And troops of heavenly beings, petitioners for the 
Law, thronged the grove to wait on him, and in their wonder- 
ment they cast flowers from the trees, though out of season. 

25. At that time the noxious creatures consorted together 
and did, each other no hurt. Whatever diseases there were 
among mankind were cured too without effort. 

26. The birds and deer did not call aloud and the rivers 
flowed with calm waters. The quarters became clear and the 
sky shone cloudless ; the drums of the gods resounded in the 
air. 

27. When the Guru was born for the salvation of all 
creatures, the world became exceeding peaceful, as though, 
being in a state of disorder, it had obtained a ruler. Kamadeva 
alone did not rejoice. 

28. On seeing the miraculous birth of his son, the king, 
steadfast though he was, was much disturbed, and from his 
affection a double streajn of tears flowed, bom of delight and 
apprehension. 

29. The queen was fiUed with fear and joy, like a stream 
of hot and cold water mixed, because the power of her son was 
other than human on the one hand, and because she had a 
mother’s natural weakness on the other. 


24. Dariana implies a formal visit to an idol or a ruler and is still so used 
in Hindi. A and T are against Gavwohski’s kavtuhaleneva in c, and, as the 
word cannot l>e applied to the trees without iva, T must be translated as above. 
Whether C so understood it is not clear. The last word is a verb compounded 
with ni, equivalent to sraThs or vyadh, possibly nipdtitdni. 

26. In c T’s phyog-mcma rab-enaii^diSa^ praaeduh, and dge-ba, the 
epithet of the sky, probably stands for iuci as in xii. 119 ; 0 has ‘ta the sky 
was no cloud-screen 

, 27. The translation of the third pada follows 0, on whose authority I 
amend T’s improbable thar-pafti to thar-phyir, equivalent to jagadvimok^dya 
guruprasutau. 

29. C has for a, ‘ the queen saw her son born not by the ordinary way ' , 
and this probably is the sense underlying T’s ambiguous phrase. 
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30. The pious old women failed in penetration, seeing 
only the reasons for alarm ; so, purifying themselves and per- 
forming luck-bringing rites, they prayed to the gods for good 
fortune. 

31. When the Brahmans, famed for conduct, . learning 
and eloquence, had heard about these omens and considered 
them, then with beaming faces full of wonder and exultation 
they said to the king, who was both fearful and joyful : — 

32. “ On earth men desire for their peace no excellence at 
all other than a son. As this lamp of yours is the lamp of your 
race, rejoice and make a feast to-day. 

33. Therefore in all steadfastness renounce anxiety and 
be merry ; for your race wiU certainly flourish. He who has 
been bom here as your son is the leader for those who are 
overcome by the suffering of the world. 

34. According to the signs found on this excellent one, 
the brilliance of gold and the radiance of a lamp, he will certainly 
become either an enlightened seer or a Cakravartin monarch 
on earth among men. 

36. Should he desire earthly sovereignty, then by his 
might and law he will stand on earth at the head of all kings, 
as the light of the sun at the head of aU constellations. • 

36. Should he desire salvation and go to the forest, then 
by his knowledge and truth he will overcome all creeds and 
stand on the earth, like Meru king of mountains among all the 
heights. 

30. Some details are uncertain, but the general sense is clear. ‘ Pious 
Ihag-ma spans-te, adhimuktdht or adhimucyamdnd^. 

31. Wohlgemuth quotes a parallel to this passage from the Fo pen haing 
ching {Tl, IV, 69, cl5, the last quartet, etc.). 

32. In Hindustan a house without a son is stiU said to be without a lamp. 

33. ‘ Be merry lit. ‘ dance ’ ; W translates otherwise. 

34. T’s text in i is doubtful and hard to translate ; C has the better 
sense, ‘ should he practise enjoyment in the world, certainly he will become a 
cakravartin ’. 
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37. As pure gold is the best of metals, Mem of mountains, 
the ocean of waters, the moon of planets and the sun of fires, 
so your son is the best of men. 

38. His eyes gaze unwinkingly and are limpid and wide, 
blazing and yet mild, steady and with very long black eye- 
lashes. How can he not have eyes that see {everything ? ” 

39. Then the king said to the twice-bom : “ What is the 
cause that these excellent characteristics should be seen, as 
you say, in him, when they were not seen in previous great- 
-souled kings ? ” Then the Brahmans said to him : — 

40. “In respect of the wisdom, renowned deeds and fame 
of kings there is no question of former and latter. And, since 
in the nature of things there is a cause here for the effect, 
listen to our parallels thereto. 

41. The science of royal policy, which neither of those 
seers, Bh^gu and Arigiras, the founders of families, made, was 
created. Sire, in the course of time by their sons, Sukra and 
Brhaspati. 

42. The son of Sarasvati promulgated again the lost 
Veda, which the men of old had not seen, and Vyasa arranged 

37. 'Fires’, dud-byed, dhumakara. ‘Men’, rkan-gnia, dvipad ; C’s 
literal translation is misunderstood by Wohlgemuth. 

39. I take zhea in c a.H=skila ; so C, ‘ if it is as you say ’. 

40. C makes c clear, ‘ every product by the nature of things arises from a 
cause ’. In d nidarSanani is an imcertain restoration, but T shows a plural 
word which, whatever it is, cannot be fitted in with A’s atraiva ; the latter 
therefore must be wrong. 

41. In a read Angirdi ca ? There is no need to take the irregular aaaar- 
jatub to the Dhdtupdtha root, aarj, since the epic has such forms sporadically 
(MBh., iii. 11005, 12540, and vi. 3695) ; moreover Mahabhdaya, I, 48, 9-10, 
says some grammarians allow them, ^ukra and Bfhaspati are* regularly 
coupled together as the authors of the first treatises on political science. 

42. These stories are discussed at length by Dahlmann, Daa Mahdbhdrata 
ala Epoa u. Rechtabuch, 1443., and are referred to at S., vii. 29 and 31. At the 
latter Vyasa is called vedavibhdgakartr, which is to be understood of the Vedas, 
not of the MBh. For the double meaning in d Vasi^tba had a son, ^akti, and 
so was aaiakti, though aiakia in respect of the Veda ; cp. MBh., i. 6640, putra- 
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it in many sections, which Vasistha for lack of capacity had 
not done. 

43. And Valmiki was the first to create the verse, which 
the great seer, Cyavana, did not put together, and the science 
of healing which Atri did not discover was later proclaimed 
by the seer Atreya. 

44. And the Brahmanhood which Ku4ika did not win 
was obtained by the son of Gadhin, 0 king. And Sagara set 
a limit for the ocean which the previous descendants of Iksvaku 
had not fixed. 

45. Janaka reached the position, attained by none other, 
of instructing the twice-bom in the methods of Yoga ; and 
Sura and his kin were incapable of the famous deeds of 
Sauri. 

46. Therefore neither age nor family decides. Anyone 
may attain pre-eminence anywhere in the world ; for in the 
case of the kings and seers the sons accomplished the various 
deeds their ancestors failed to do.” 

47. Thus was the king cheered and congratulated by the 
trustworthy twice-bom, and, discharging his mind of unwelcome 
suspicions, he rose to a stiU higher degree of joy. 

vyasanasamtaptah .iaktimdn apy aSaktavat. C did not understand purve (for 
which Pdn.y i. 1, 34) and transliterated it as a proper name. 

43. The reference in the first line has been correctly explained by 
Leumann ; Cyavana, on an occasion similar to that which caused Valmiki to 
make the first ^loka, failed to make his outcry in the metre. Sovani observes 
that the Atreya SawMid now extant was composed by Agnive^a and re-edited 
by Caraka, who was, according to Chinese tradition, physician to Kanigka ; 
he thinks the verse may be intended as a compliment to the latter. 

44. Ltiders’ ra,^d in h may well be right. 

45. ^auri as the name of Kr^na appears also in Lankdmtdra, x. 785, 
under the corruption of Mauri (the MSS. have Sauri). C seems to have read 
ie avabald in d, 

46. In a A’s kdlah could easily be a corruption from vam&ah,, 

47. I should have preferred to accept pratyayito in a in the sense of 
‘ convinced \ but there is no real authority for this meaning and pratyayito 
breaks the metre. 
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48. And in his gratification he gave with full courtesy 
rich gifts to the best of the twice-bom, wishing that his son 
might become lord of the earth as prophesied and that he 
should not retire to the forest before reaching old age. 

49. Then by reason of the signs and through the power 
of his austerities the great seer Asita learned of the birth of 
him who was to put an end to birth, and came to the palace 
of the Sakya king, thirsting for the holy Law. 

50. He was the chief among the knowers of the Absolute 
and shone with the majesty of priestly power and with the 
majesty of asceticism. Accordingly the king’s spiritual director 
brought him into the regal palace -with reverence and honour. 

51. He entered the precincts of the royal women’s dwelling 
and the rush of joy that he felt was occasioned only by the 
birth of the prince ; for from the intensity of his austerities 
and the support afforded by old age he remained otherwise 
unmoved, deeming himself to be, as it were, in a forest. 

52. Then the king rightly honoured tlie sage, when seated, 
with water for the feet and the proper offerings, and then 
addressed him with due courtesy, as Antideva of old did 
Vasistha : — 


48. C expands the second line and makes the king desire to go to the 
forest, while his son rules, i.e. it read yaydn jardm. 

50. In a I accept T’s reading and interpretation and compare Brhaddevatd, 
iii. 133, mantravinmantravittamah, • also PancavimJabrdhrnarjM, xiii. 3, 24, 
mantrakftdm manirakfd dsit. Jdt., i. 5, is not a parallel, though perhaps 
influenced by this passage. The first line gives the reason why it was possible 
to admit him to the women’s quarters and C expatiates on this. 

51. This use of sarhjnayd is common in Buddhist writings, e.g. 3Ihv., 
Ill, 163, 12, Bodhicarydvatdra, vi. 6, and Majjhima, III, 104. Fdl’ the sense 
cp. S., iii. 17, and Bodhicarydvatdra, v. 21, pramaddjanamadhye ’pi yatir 
djiiro na khai)4ycUe. 

62. Antideva is usually called Rantideva in Brahmanical works ; the 
confusion is probably due to the expression Sdrhkjiir Antidevah being taken as a 
single word Samkrti-Bantideva^, similar cases occurring in the Puranas (Pargiter, 
129). For the comparison see MBh., xii. 8591, and xiii. 6260. 
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63. “ Fortunate am I and honoured this house that Your 
Holiness should deign to visit me. Be pleased to command 
what I should do, 0 benign one : I am your disciple and you 
should show confidence in me.” 

64. When the sage was invited in this befitting fashion 
by the king with all cordiality, his large eyes opened wide in 
admiration and he spoke these profound and solemn words : — 

65. “ It indeed accords with your great soul, your hospita- 
lity, your generosity, your piety, that you should thus show 
to me a kindly disposition, so worthy of your nature, family, 
wisdom and age. 

66. And this is the course by which those royal seers, 
acquiring wealth by the subtile Law, ever continued giving it 
away according to rule, thus being rich in austerities and poor 
in worldly goods. 

67. But hear the reason for my visit and be rejoiced. 


53. In a T seems to have read dhanyam to agree with bulam ; its last 
word in this pdda I read as des, not nes. 

64. T takes a as one word, but it might be better to divide sa vismaya"", 
comparing S., x. 35. 

55. L^vi and Formichi take c as applied by Asita to himself, on the 
ground that jndna and vayah could not apply to ^uddhodana. This seems to 
me very difficult in every way ; vayah means * age not necessarily ‘ old age 
but equally ' youth ^ and the implication here is that the king shows Asita 
the respect due from a younger man to the older one. C also takes it as 
referring to the king. 

66. Formichi takes te as=tom, which can hardly be right, but points out, 
correctly probably, that nfparsayah refers to ^uddhodana’s ancestors. For 
suk^ma dharma^ see note in my translation on 8., ii. 37 ; it is equivalent to 
‘ the highest ‘ most recondite *. Schrader takes it to mean ‘ hidden (=pre- 
natal) meri^5 which is indicated by C and may also be intended. T’s yajanto 
in c may be correct, but tyaj is common enough in the sense ‘ give away * ; 
J^ihtpdlavadhay xiv. 20, combines both, ydjyayd yajanakarmiiy) Hyajan dravya- 
jdtam apadiSya devatdm. I construe babhuvuh with tyajantafi, {S8,y § 378). 
For d cp. MEh,y v. 1613, anddhyd mdimse vitte ddhyd daive tathd hratau. 

67. The voice was addressed to the king, though not heard by him, and 
was only understood by Asita, when he went into yoga. 
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In the path of the sun I heard a divine voice saying, “ To thee 
is bom a son for Enlightenment.” 

68. As soon as I heard the voice, I put my mind into 
trance and understood the matter through the signs. Then 
I came here to see the lofty banner of the ^akya race uplifted 
like the banner of Indra.” 

69. When the king heard him speak thus, his bearing was 
disordered with delight, and he took the prince, as he lay on 
his nurse’s lap, and showed him to the ascetic. 

60. Then the great seer wonderingly beheld the prince, 
the soles of his feet marked with a wheel, the fingers and toes 
joined by a web, the circle of hair growing between his eyebrows 
and the testicles withdrawn like an elephant’s. 

61. And when he saw him resting on the nurse’s lap, 
like the son of Agni on Devi’s lap, the tears flickered on his 
eyelashes and, sighing, he looked up to heaven. 

62. But when the king saw Asita’s eyes swimming with 
tears, he trembled from affection for his son, and sobbing with 
his throat choked with weeping, he clasped his hands and 
bowed his body, asking him : — 


58. For Indra’s banner, see MBh. (new Poona edition), i. 57, and Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology, § 69 ; later descriptions in the Brhatsamhitd and Bhavi§yotta- 
rapurdtpi. 

69. Lokur suggests that the dhdtn is Maya, which corresponds to T’s 
reading ; at 61 T has dhdtri. • 

60. It is still disputed whether the jdla on the fingers and toes means 
webbing or meshed lines ; latest discussion, .4c<o Or., VII, 232, and X, 298, 
but AAA., 626, 8, read with 529, 23, shows later Buddhist writers to have 
understood webbing. Nandargikar points out that the last mark mentioned 
is still considered a sign of great strength in India ; cp. Mahammia, xxiii. 6, 
koaohitavatihagwyho, of a particularly strong child. 

- 61. Devi may mean Svaha or Parvatl or be taken as a plural for the 

divine mothers who nursed Skanda. Nandargikar remarks on c that to have 
let the tears fall would have been a bad omen. The root caric, hitherto only 
known, except for Pacini, in the later classical literature, has not been recorded 
compounded with vi. 
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63. “ Why are you, who are so steadfast, tearful on seeing 
him who differs little in form from the gods, whose brilliant 
birth has been attended by many miracles and whose future 
lot you say is to be the highest ? 

64. Will the prince be long-lived. Holy One ? Surely 
he is not bom for my sorrow ? Shall the two handfuls of water 
have been obtained by me with such difficulty, only for Death 
to come and drink them up ? 

65. Is the treasure of my fame inexhaustible ? Is the 
dominion to last for ever in the hands of my family ? Shall 
I win bliss in the next world, even in the sleep of death having 
one eye open in the shape of my son ? 

66. Is this young shoot of my family, just sprung up, 

64. The meaning of the second line is that the king wishes to know if his 
son will survive him to offer the handfuls of water to the dead. Labdhd, peri- 
phrastic future used in a passive sense, the earliest recorded instance ; see 
88., § 340, Rem. 2, and ZDMO, 64, 316, and Renou, Orammaire sanscrite, 493. 
It occurs sporadically, usually from labh, in later literature, twice possibly in 
Kalidasa (Meghaduta, 24, see Mallinatha thereon and Trivandrum S.S., LXIV, 
20, and at Mdlavikdgnimitra, i. 7, according to Katayavema’s reading), Kirdtdr- 
junlya, ii. 17, and iii. 22, ^iiupdlavadha, ii. 116, Bhattikdvya, xxii. 4, 20, several 
times in the Brhatlcathdilokasarhgraha (xx. 109 and note thereon), etc. 

66. The last pdda is an unsolved crux. The possible readings aro as in 
the text, as in A, or as in Co. {supte 'pi putre). C has, ‘ When I die, shall I 
with happy mind be bom peacefully and happily in the other world, like the 
two eyes of a man, the one closed and the other open ? ' This seems to imply 
aupU> and to take it in the sense of sleep =:death ; that is, the kin g will die, 
but his life on earth will continue by means of his son, and with much reserve 
I translate accordingly. The straightforward meaning that the king is so fond 
of his son that he keeps one eye open on him even in sleep is inconsistent with 
his being in the other world, and animi§a suggests that he is a dem in heaven. 
But the pa'ssage undoubtedly hints at the common statement that kings should 
be awake even when asleep, e.g. Ram., iii. 37, 21, nayanair yal), prasupto 'pi 
jdgarti myamk§V 4 d (cp. ib., v. 34, 19), R., xxii. 51, Kdmandaklyanitiadra, vii. 
58, and xiii. 29. To take a commonplace and give it a new twist is t3rpical of 
kdvya procedure, though the number of demonstrable instances in Afivaghosa 
is few. 

66. See the Introduction for the combination of singular and plural in d. 
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fated to wither without flowering ? Tell me quickly, Lord, I 
am all uneasy ; for you know the love of fathers for their sons.” 

67. The seer understood how the king was troubled by 
the thought of misfortune and said : “ Let not your mind, 0 
king, be disturbed ; what I have said is not open to doubt. 

68. My agitation is not over aught untoward for him, but 
I am distressed for my own disappointment. For my time to 
depart has come, just when he is born who shall understand 
the means, so hard to find, of destroying birth. 

69. For he will give up the kingdom in his indifference 
to worldly pleasures, and, through bitter struggles grasping 
the final truth, he will shine forth as a sun of knowledge in the 
world to dispel the darkness of delusion. 

70. With the mighty boat of knowledge he will bring 
the world, which is being carried away in affliction, up from the 
ocean of suffering, which is overspread with the foam of disease 
and which has old age for its waves and death for its fearsome 
flood. 

71. The world of the living, oppressed with the thirst 
of desires, will drink the flowing stream of his most excellent 
Law, which is cooled by concentration of thought and has 
mystic wisdom for the current of its water, firm discipline for 
its banks and vows for its Brahminy ducks. 

72. For to those who, finding themselves on the desert- 
-tracks of the cycle of existence, are harassed by suffering and 
obstructed by the objects of ^ sense, he will proclaim the way 
of salvation, as to travellers who have lost their road. 

73. Like a mighty cloud with its rain at the close of the 
summer heat, he wiU give relief with the rain of the Law to 
men burnt up in the world with the fire of the passions, whose 
fuel is the objects of sense. 

67, Aemi for aha/m is well established, e.g., Kirdtdrjunlyay iii. 6, and 
Bodhicarydvatdra, iii. 7. 

69. The Peking edition supports W’s mam for mama in c. 

71. The first line covers the eightfold path {8,, xvi. 31-33). 
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74. With the most excellent irresistible key of the good 
Law he will throw open for the escape of living beings the door 
whose bolt is the thirst of desire and whose leaves are delusion 
and the darkness of ignorance. 

75. And, as king of the Law, he will reach Enlightenment 
and release from prison the world which is entangled in its own 
snares of delusion and which is overwhelmed by suffering and 
destitute of refuge. 

76. Therefore be not grieved for him ; in this living world 
that man is to be deplored who through delusion by reason 
of the sensual pleasures or through intoxication of mind refuses 
to hear his, the final, Law. 

77. Therefore, though I have obtained the trances, I 
have not won through to the goal, in that I have fallen short 


74. This verse was imitated in the verse quoted from the Svapnavdsava- 
daMa by Abhinavagupta ; and both have a parallel diflSculty in the meaning 
here of tdda (which can be read as tdla)^ there of tadana. Primarily it must refer 
to some part of the door. Talalca properly is the lock of a door, Hindi tdld, cp. 
IHvy.y 577, and HC.^ ch. vii, 54 ; similarly tala at KA,, xiv. 3, 65, and defined 
as dmrasyodghdianaycmtraka by Kalpadrukom (Gaekwad’s O.S., XLIV), p. 17, 
84. But this is impossible here. Avaddnaiataka, II, 66, has however tdda 
undoubtedly in the sense of ‘ key and I think it best to accept this meaning. 
C is no help, and T takes it in the sense of mhda^ given by the PW for tdda 
from the lexica ; or else it read °tdlem, ‘ handclap ’, or °nddena. Probably a 
secondary sense of "^tdlena is intended. A has a marginal gloss of vighdtayi^yati 
in c ; this would be distinctly better accorxiing to the above interpretations and 
suggests the opening of the two leaves. Vipdtayi§yati should mean * break 
down ’ and requires in the sense of ‘ blow Lokur says Peterson suggested 
‘ hammer * for tdda. 

75. Does avail), in a imply delusion about the self ? Dharmardja is also 
to be understood in the technical sense of ideal ruler. 

76. The readings in b are uncertain. I take T’s gnas to stand for asti, 
and the restoration suggested is palseographically sound. The second letter of 
the hidden character in A might be m, which from C would indicate socaava^ 
but T shows iocyab definitely ; or A might have had originally aocyaa aa, 
Kdmaaukha refers to the pleasures derived through the five senses (see 8., 
iii. 34, note in translation, and ix. 43). 
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of this merit. For, since I shall not hear his Law, I hold even 
rebirth in the triple heaven to be a disaster.” 

78. Hearing this explanation, the king with his queen 
and friends was quit of his dejection and rejoiced ; for he deemed 
it to be his own good fortune that his son should be such. 

79. But his heart busied itself anxiously with the thought 
that his son would follow the path of the sages. It was most 
certainly not that he was opposed to the side of the Law, but 
that he saw the danger arising from failure of issue. 

80. Then when the seer, Asita, had made known the truth 
about his son to the king who was troubled about him, he 
departed, as he had come, by the path of the wind, while they 
looked up at him with all reverence. 

81. Then the saint, who had attained right knowledge, 
saw his younger sister’s son and straitly charged him in his 
compassion, as if he were his own dear son, to listen to the 
words of the Sage and to follow his teaching. 

82. The king too, delighted at the birth of a son, threw 
open all the prisons in his realm and in his affection for his 


7D. I follow C against A and T in a, as ?a and ya are easily confused 
in mediajval Nepali scripts. Cp. Theragathd, 1102, isippaydtamhi paihe mjantarii, 
of an Arhat. Strictly dr§a applies to what is done by an Arhat, not by a 
Buddha (AKV., i, 10, 1. 20). 

80. In c Tdpa is pleonastic to heighten the honorific effect of the preposi- 
tion vd (Pdi),., V. 3, 66). This usage with present participles is not uncommon 
in Pali, e.g., Digha, II, 202, and Uddna, 61 ; ep. also A8PP., 449. 

81. This verse is almost certainly spurious, since C would hardly omit a 
point of such purely Buddhistic interest. Miti is a rare word, meaning ‘ right 
knowledge ’, and T’s reading is more probable ; in the latter case al', pdda b 
should be construed as governed by krtarmtim. 

82. Pdda, b, which I translate according to C, has a second sense, ‘ loosen- 
ing the bonds of the objects of sense ’. For the translation cp. KA., ii. 36, 60, 
putrajanmani vd mok^o bandhanasya vidhlyate, R., iii. 20, trumping this 
verse, and Mhv., Ill, 176, 13. C’s ‘ according to the fiastras and sutras ’ may 
imply ^ntimdrdam in c, but cp. S., i. 26, svavamdasadfdiir kriyd^ ; perhaps there- 
fore, ‘ according to the use current in his family ’. 

2 
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son caused the birth ceremony to be properly performed for 
him in the manner that befitted his family. 

83. And, when the ten days were fulfilled, in the piety 
of his mind and the excess of his joy, he offered for the supreme 
welfare of his son sacrifices to the gods together with incanta- 
tions, oblations and other auspicious rites. 

84. Moreover for the prosperity of his son he bestowed of 
himseff cows full of milk, in the prime of their age, with gilded 
horns and healthy sturdy calves, to the full number of a hundred 
thousand, on the twice-born. 

85. Thereon, self-controlled, he prescribed the performance 
of ceremonies directed to many ends which delighted his heart, 
and when a fortunate, auspicious day had been determined, 
he gladly decided to enter the city. 

86. Then the queen, taking the babe, did obeisance to the 
gods and entered for good fortune a costly ivory litter, be- 
decked with wliite sitapuspa flowers and lit by precious stones. 

87. The king then made the queen, attended by aged 
women and accompanied by her child, enter the city in front 
of him, and himself also advanced, saluted by hosts of citizens, 


84. For vfddhi, see note on 89 below. 

85. The liuropoan translations omit visaya in a as 25leona8tic. Lokur 
and Nandargikar translate ‘ religious observance a sense given by Apte but 
for which there appears to be no authority. The definition quoted by Lokur 
(eiS=niyama, niya/maka) implies rafher ‘limited to’. Joglekar renders 
‘ subject matter ‘ details ’. The literal meaning is either ‘ having many 
kinds of scope or ‘ having many kinds of objects ’ (sacrificial victims ?). 

86. Sitapuspa is the name of various flowering trees ; all the translators, 
however, follow Co. in taking the compound to mean ‘ filled with all kinds of 
white dowers ’. Similarly Hvdya has always been construed with prai},ipaiya ; 
not only does its place in the sentence make my translation necessary, but a 
Mvikd was recognized as a lucky object. Thus it was included among the lucky 
things sent by ASoka to Devanampiya of Ceylon for his coronation, Dipavamaa, 
xi. 32, and MaMvamm, xi, 31. The collocation shows that Akvaghosa wrote 
iivikdm, not Mikdrh. 

87. I follow C and T in taking sthavirajanam as feminine. 
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like India, when on entering heaven he was saluted by the 
immortals. 

88. The Sakya king thereon proceeded into his palace 
in good heart, hke Bhava on the birth of his six-faced son, 
and, with countenance beaming with joy, directed every 
arrangement to be made which would lead to many kinds of 
prosperity and renown. 

89. Thus the town named after Kapila rejoiced with its 
surrounding territory at the prosperous birth of the prince, 
just as the town of the Wealth-giver, which was thronged with 
Apsarases, rejoiced at the birth of Nalakubara. 


88. For the second line I accept C’s rendering. 

89. There is a play on words in °vfddhyd, which means technically ‘ the 
impurity caused by childbirth janandsauca. Ceremonial impurity is not 
ordinarily a cause of pleasure, but in this case it was so. 
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CANTO II 

Life in the palace. 

1. Day by day from the birth of his son, the masterer of 
self, who had come to the end of birth and old age, the king 
waxed mightier in riches, elephants, horses and allies, as a river 
waxes with the inflow of waters. 

2. For then he obtained many treasures of wealth and 
jewels of every kind and of gold, wrought and unwrought, 
so as to overload even that chariot of the mind, desire. 

3. And rut-maddened elephants from the Himalayas, 
such as even lords of elephants like Padma could not have 
brought to his stables in this world, served him, and that too 
without any effort on his part. 

1. I can find no parallel to Co.'s ^antakasya in a, and so prefer T's reading, 
for which cp., e.g., Suttanipdta, 401, Buddhena dukkhantagund. Verses 2-4 
and 6 develop c in detail. The reference in d is to a river growing with the 
accession of tributaries, and T may be right in taking sindhu to mean the 
Indus here. 

2. Vimya, III, 239, gives the definition of wrought and unwrought 
gold ; cp. also Majjhima, II, 71, and MBh., i. 4438 and 8012, and xiii. 2794 
and 3261. 

3. The meaning of mai^idala is uncertain ; but we must exclude ‘ kheddah 
for which the Sanskrit is vdrl and which''does not seem to have been known in 
Northern India till a late period (not in Nepal till 1913). The choice lies 
between ‘ elephant stables ’, ‘ picketing ground as at v. 23 below, and the 
common technical use for the turning movements which elephants and horses 
were, and still are, taught to execute (e.g., Meyer’s translation of KA., 732, 
Zusatz on 214). For the latter note PWs reference to MBh,, vi. 1765, for 
ahhinl of training elephants. Another difficulty lies in iha^ omitted in the 
European translations ; possibly ‘ ordinarily ’ (Lokui), or else by contrast with 
Padma, the elephant of the southern quarter (Edm.^ i. 42, 16, and MBh.^ vi. 
2866), who does not tame earthly elephants. T may have read ma^tdoJe (also 
proposed by Bohtlingk) and took ihassasmin, i.e. 'in his domain’, corres- 
ponding to asya of the next two verses. 
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4. And his city shook with the tread of horses, adorned 
with the various marks and decked with trappings of fresh 
gold, or laden with ornaments and having flowing manes, 
which he acquired either by his military power, from his allies, 
or by purchase. 

6. And so too there were in his kingdom many excellent 
cows, contented and well-nourished, unspotted, giving pure 
and abundant milk, and accompanied by weU-grown calves. 

6. His enemies became neutrals, neutrality turned into 
alliance, allies were united to him with peciiliar firmness. 
He had only two parties ; but the third, enemies, did not exist. 

7. So too for him heaven rained in due time and place, 
with gentle winds and rumbling clouds, and with the sky adorned 
with rings of lightning, but without the evils of showers of 
thunderbolts or falls of meteoric stones. 

8. At that time fruitful grain grew according to season, 
even without the labour of tilling ; and the very herbs for him 
became still more abounding in juice and substance. 

9. Though that hour brings as much danger to the body 
as the clash of armies, yet women were delivered in due time 
safely, easily and without disease. 

10. Except for those who had taken vows of mendicancy, 
no one begged from others, however wretched his means might 

4. T does not give the preposition for %husitaihy but it can hardly be 
anything else than vi, 

5. Arajaska could mean ‘ docile ^ ; but C translates * of unmixed colour ^ 
i.e. white, not spotted so as to appear grey. White is considered the best 
colour for a cow (Grierson, BiJuir Peasant Life, § 1113). 

7. Co. divides the compound in a so as to apply hhda to the winds also. 
As between Co. and T in 6, anga does not fit in well with hwf^la, ^ 

8. The three evas in Co.’s second line are hardly possible. T substitutes 
asya for the second one apparently, but id eva is none too easy; for it should 
mean * the same whereas there is a contrast between com and herbs. 

9. The diflEerence between Co, and T is so great in d, that I think A must 
have been partly illegible, causing Amrtananda to insert a guess of his own. 

10. Many conjectures, none satisfactory, have been made for the amend- 
ment of a from Co.’s text. The restoration of T is certain, and in palaeography 
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be ; and at that time no man of position, poverty-stricken 
though he were, turned his face away when solicited. 

11. At that time in his realm, as in that of king Yayati 
the son of Nahusa, no one was disrespectful to his elders, or 
lacking in generosity, or irreligious, or deceitful, or given to hurt. 

12. And by constructing there gardens, temples, hermi- 
tages, wells, water-halls, lotus-ponds and groves, they showed 
their devotion to dharma, as if they had seen Paradise before 
their eyes. 

13. And in the joy of deliverance from famine, peril and 
disease, the people were as happy as in Paradise. Husband 
did not transgress against wife, nor wife against husband. 

14. None pursued love for sensual pleasure ; none withheld 
wealth from others to gratify his own desires ; none practised 
religion for the sake of riches ; none did hurt on the plea of 
religion. 

16. Theft and the like and enmity disappeared. His 


and sense is sound. C has, ‘ except for those who took on themselves the four 
holy seeds (?, or kinds of plants ?) ^ ; the verb shcyu, ‘ receive ‘ take on one- 
self is several times used by it in compounds to translate vrafa, and, allowing 
for the corruption or unrecorded sense of the last word, we may justifiably 
conclude that it had the same text. Prdrthayanti is unusual but not without 
precedent ; for a certain use of the active instead of the middle, besides those 
given in t\iePW, see PraiijndyaugandhardyaTia, iv. 8. For the second line cp. 
Abhisamaydlamkdra (Bibl. Buddh., XXIII), i. 58, Ijh 'pi ndrthindm kseptd, 

12. T cannot be reconstructed for*5 and may be corrupt. I imderstand 
the verse somewhat differently to the European translators, and would not 
take hriydb to mean ‘ ceremonies the point being that, as people follow 
dharma to gain Paradise ii. 37, and A^oka Pillar Edicts passim)^ such 
devotion as theirs could only arise, one would think, from an actual vision of 
Paradise? 

13. Ix)kur and Sovani object to the dual verb in the second line as not 
in accord with the us© of vd ; the same objection applies to the text of i. 41afr, 
where however the defect can easily be removed by amendment. 

14. For b cp. 8,y i. 62c, and note thereon in text. 

16. This verse, which is not in C, is probably spurious. It is clearly 
related to ii, 119, 10, which shows Anaranya (cp. MBh., xiii. 6661, 
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kingdom was at ease and independent, free from foreign rule, 
peaceful and prosperous, like the kingdom of Anaranya of old. 

16. For then at the prince’s birth in the realm of that 
king, as in that of Manu, son of the Sun, joy prevailed, evil 
perished, dharma blazed forth, sin Avas quenched. 

17. Since the prosperity of the royal race and the accom- 
plishment of all objects had been thus brought to pass, the king 
named his son accordingly, saying “He is Sarvarthasiddha ”. 

18. But when queen Maya saw the vast power of her 
son, like that of a divine seer, she was unable to bear the joy 
it caused her ; then she went to Heaven to dwell there. 

19. Then the queen’s sister, who equalled her in majesty 
and did not fall below her in affection and tenderness, brought 
up the prince, who was like a scion of the gods, as if he were 
her own son. 

20. Then the prince gradually grew up in all due perfection, 
like the young sun on the Eastern mountain, or the flame 
fanned by the wind, or the lord of the stars in the bright fort- 
night. 

21. 22. Then they brought to him from the houses of 
his friends priceless unguents of sandalwood and strings of 
jewels, filled with magic herbs, and little golden carts to which 
deer were harnessed, and ornaments suited to his age and little 
elephants, deer and horses of gold, and chariots yoked with 
little oxen, and dolls gay with gold and silver. 

7684, and Maitrl Up., i. 4) to be the Icing referred to. I should prefer to read 
rdstram as the last word of d, with T’s rdjna^ as an alternative though inferior. 

16. Co. was probably right in conjecturing lcalu§arh in d. / 

17. Co.’s text in a is so weak and dLEFers so much from T that evidently 

A was partly illegible here. I accordingly accept T’s reading, which is implied 
by FP and explains how A was misread ; C is no help. * 

18. W thinks T may have read jdiaprdkarsd in c ; I doubt this. 

ilO. All three similes exemplify the ordered growth of brightness. 

21. For the magic powers of certain herbs, see Formichi’s note on this 
verse and 8., v. 31, with note thereon in my translation. 

22. The words in this verse must be in the same case as in 21, so I have 
put them all into the accusative, But dcakrire might be passive and then all 
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23. Though but a child and attended in this fashion 
by the various kinds of sensory pleasure suitable to his age, 
yet in gravity, purity, thoughtfulness and dignity he was 
unlike a child. 

24. He passed through infancy and in course of time 
duly underwent the ceremony of initiation. And it took 
him but a few days to learn the sciences suitable to his race, 
the mastery of which ordinarily requires many years. 

25. But, as the king of the Sakyas had heard from the 
great seer, Asita, that the prince’s future goal would be the 
supreme beatitude, he feared lest he should go to the forests 
and therefore he turned him to sensual pleasures. 

26. Then from a family possessed of long-standing good 
conduct he summoned for him the goddess of Fortune in the 

should go into the nominative. In d I think putrlhy though not authenticated 
in this sense, is certain for T’s ‘ little figures of men ’ and better than Co/s 
dubious gantrlh ; but the restoration of c is somewhat speculative. I take 
phyun-nus as=c 7 m 7 ^-^^^^ts (both being pronounced alike), comparing phyed-du 
for ched-du in 18<7 ; and samprayukta is indicated by T instead of prayulcla. 
For ‘ little oxen * the alternative to goputraha is gorupaka (so Pali asm^, 
haUhirupaka), or even possibly govarnaka (cp. vaUavar^^ S.y xviii. 11, and note 
in translation). Co.’s text is too much at variance with T to be authentic 
and W’s hyun-duSy though supported by the Peking edition, is surely a wrong 
reading. 

23. In d T roads dpal (^ri) twice ; W conjectures dpalt for the first, i.e. 
Sauryena for iaucena. 

24. Comparison of Co.’s MSS. with T shows that A here had the first 
three syllables of b correctly and the next two partially, the rest of the pdda 
being obliterated. T’s Mu-byed properly of which pratipatti is a 
synonym. Cp. Jai., 225, 23, kdlakramdd avdptaaamskdrakarmd^ and for the 
Buddha’s initiation ii. 63. In d T omits kula and is probably corrupt (read 
ran rigs rjea-su for ran dan rjes-eu 

25. The last pdda was evidently illegible in A except for the last two 
syllables, but the restoration of T is not quite certain, apparently vanam for 
vandni, C is no help and I should prefer vanam na ydydd iti. 

26. The wording of d suggests invocations to 6rl (Sir*avhdyamy DlgMy 
I, 11), of which Buddhists did not approve. For abhidhdnay see note on 
iii. 3. 
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shape of a maiden, Ya^odhara by name, of widespread renown, 
virtuous and endowed with beauty, modesty and gentle bearing. 

27. The prince, radiant with wondrous beauty like 
Sanatkumara, took his delight with the Sakya king’s daughter- 
in-law, as the Thousand-eyed with 6aci. 

28. The monarch, reflecting that the prince must see 
nothing untoward that might agitate his mind, assigned him 
a dwelling in the upper storeys of the palace and did not allow 
him access to the ground. 

29. Then in the pavilions, white as the clouds of autumn, 
with apartments suited to each season and resembling heavenly 
mansions come down to earth, he passed the time with the 

,/ noble music of singing-women. 

30. For the palace was glorious as Kailasa, with tam- 
bourines whose frames were bound with gold and which sounded 
softly beneath the strokes of women’s fingers, and with dances 
that rivalled those of the beautiful Apsarases. 


27. The restoration of a is certain, cp. Jdt., xix. 19, vidyotamanarh vapu^d 
iriyd ca, and Rdm., vi. 35, 1 ; Mhv., II, 197, 5, has SaviatkumdrapTatimo kumdro 
dyutimdn ayam. 

28. The harmya is properly the upper part of the palace. For T’s 
vyddUati ama cp. iii. 61. 

29. In b for ranjite^u T has apyod-pa, which translates car and vrt. This 
is evidently the right sense, as is shown by bhumau. For the vimavfiLa are the 
heavenly mansions in which the de^a live, and are always dknSaatha (e.g, 
Mahdvamaa, xxvii. 13), not on earth. So at B., xviii. 87, the vihdra built by 
Anathapindada is compared to ‘ the palace of the Lord of Wealth descended 
(to earth)’, and similar comparisons occur elsewhere, e.g. MBh., v. 5180, 
vimdndnlm nivi§tdni mahitale, Kdd., 50, ambarataldvatirydbhir diwjavimdna- 
panktibhir ivdlamkftd, and Kathdaaritadgara, xxxiv. 143. It is very doubtful 
what the Sanskrit word should be ; if the text is correct, we can only get the 
sense*by referring to the Naighantuka’s gloss of raj by gatikanmn cited in the 
PW, and this is far from satisfactory. In c T translates dhaya by gzhi, which 
is used for dlaya, and my translation is corroborated by C (‘ suited in warmth 
and cold to the four seasons ; according to the time of year they chose a good 
dwelling ’) and by many parallels, 
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31. There the women delighted him with their soft voices, 
charming blandishments, playful intoxications, sweet laughter, 
curvings of eyebrows and sidelong glances. 

32. Then, a captive to the women, who were skilled in 
the accessories of love and indefatigable in sexual pleasure, 
he did not descend from the palace to the ground, just as one 
who has won Paradise by his merit does not descend to earth 
from the heavenly mansion. 

33. But the king, for the sake of his son’s prosperity and 
spurred on by the goal predicted for him, abode in holy peace, 
desisted from sin, practised self-restraint and rewarded the 
good. 

34. He did not, like one wanting in self-control, indulge 
in the pleasures of the senses, he cherished no improper passion 
for women, with firmness he overcame the rebellious horses 
of the senses, and conquered his kinsmen and subjects by his 
virtues. 


31. For tho second part of a T is two syllables short and has only rnarn 
hgyur-rnamS‘kyis kyan (=:vikdrai4 ca). If we read rnam-par mam etc., the 
lacuna would be explained and the reading would be vividhaii ca bkdvair. 
In d bhruvancltair has intrigued some scholars ; but it is quite correct and the 
phrase recurs HC., ch. vii, 57, 1, where Cowell and Thomas translate ‘raised 
eyebrows T translates by bskyod-pa, ' agitate ‘ move and we have to do 
with tho root vac, vaiic, which originally meant ‘ move crookedly \ ‘ in curves 
then ‘ move ^ used in the RV oi horses galloping ; cp. Cariydpitaka, iii. 9, 10, 
pddd avancand, BJiattikavya, xiv. 74, and other references in PW. 

32. Karkasa properly ‘ firm ‘ hard often of a woman’s body or breasts, 
and then ‘ experienced ‘ indefatigable as in ranuikarkaSa, Ram.^ v. 44, 5 
{ssraijMkannaviMrada, ib., 44, 8). Cp. BhN&., xxiii. 59, ratikalahaaamprdhdre^u 
karkaiahi^, and the definition of raiikdrkaSya at Dhurtavitasamvdda (ed. Catur- 
bhani), 21, 10. For punyakarman cp. 8., x. 52, and vi. 3. 

34. T shows Co.’s reading in the much discussed pdda b to be correct, 
and takes vimmam to mean ‘ improperly ’ (ma-runs). Jananl I understand as 
a synonym for mdtrgrdma, the regular Buddhist designation for the female 
sex; cp. MBh,f xii. 11141. The contrast between jigdya and vijigye is pre- 
sumably a hint at the rule embodied in Pd^., i. 3, 19, 
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36. He did not leam science to cause suffering to others, 
but studied only the knowledge that was beneficent ; for he 
wished well to all people as much as to his own subjects. 

36. And for the long life of his son he worshipped the 
shining constellation, whose regent is Brhaspati, and he offered 
oblations in a huge fire and presented the twice-bom with 
gold and cattle. 

37. He bathed to purify his body with the waters of the 
sacred bathing-places and his mind with the waters of the 
virtues, and at the same time he drank soma as enjoined by the 
Vedas and observed in his heart the self-produced bliss of 
religious tranquillity. 

38. He spoke what was pleasant and not unprofitable ; 
he stated what was true and not disagreeable ; for self-respect 
made him unable to say even to himself a pleasant falsehood 
or a harsh truth. 

39. He gave no opening to feelings of partiality or the 
reverse, according as he liked or disliked his petitioners, and 


35. PreBumably vidyd in a implies magic practices and the other forms 
of knowledge deprecated by Buddhists. 

36. Syllables 5 to 7 of a are hard to read in A but corroborated by T, 
The star meant is Pusya, whose divinity is Byhaspati, cp. Z)iri/.,639, Pusya- 
naksatmrh . . . Brhaspatidaivatam, and Brhatsamhitd, xcviii. For the importance 
of Pusya in the Buddha legend see the text, associated with the 
Mahasahghikas, which is translated by Przyluski, Concile de Rdjagrha, 88. The 
word Ahgirasa, sometimes applied ta the Buddha, also hints at the connexion 
between him and Pui?ya. T takes kfiana to mean ‘ gold a meaning only 
known from the Naighantuka ; in the RV it is usually translated ‘ pearl \ 

37. I take papau in d from pd, ^ drink and from pd, ‘ guard ^ ; cp. S. 
i. 69. 

39. For dom^dvesa in b cp. v. 18 below and note on 5., xvi, 22 in text ; 
for the idea MBh., xii. 2456, and Jat^ xxiii. 73. The sense of c and d, unlike 
the text, is certain. In c I follow T, the confusion between suddha and lubdha 
appearing also in Sthiramati’s commentary on the Madhydntavibhdga (Calcutta 
O.S.), note 655 ; for snddha as applied to vyavahcbra, see MBh., xii. 3195. The 
conjecture in d is supported by C, which translates c twice to bring out the 
double meaning ; it runs, ‘ He determined to live in solitary retirement and 
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observed purity of justice as being holy ; for he did not esteem 
sacrifice to be so in the same degree. 

40. He ever quenched straightway with the water of 
gifts the thirst of expectant suppliants, and with the battle-axe 
of good conduct, instead of by fighting, he broke down the 
swollen pride of his foes. 

41. He disciplined the one ; he protected the seven ; 
seven too he abandoned and he observed five ; he won the set 
of three ; he understood the set of three ; he knew the set of 
two and gave up the set of two. 

42. He did not have the guilty executed, although he 
adjudged them worthy of death, nor did he even regard them 
with anger. And he inflicted mild punishments on them, 
since their release too was looked on as bad policy. 

43. He carried out the most difficult vows of the ancient 
seers ; he gave up long-cherished feuds, and he obtained renown, 
made fragrant by virtue ; he swept away the dust of defiling 
passions. 


decided litigation with faimesf?. He deemed better fortune to lie in deciding 
cases than in vast numbers of sacrifices.’ 

40. As Co. observes, the poet hints at the water poured out in giving 
gifts. For the second line cp. S., ii. 33, and 36. The reference is firstly to 
the vices, peculiar to kings and subdued by his good conduct, and secondly to 
his external foes who submit without fighting, just as a cakravartin conquers 
by dharma, not by military might. 

41 . This riddle has been variously explained ; I understand it as follows. 
One is his self. The sevens are the contituents of a kingdom and the seven 
vices of kings (cp. xi. 31, 32 below). Five refers to the five updyas {8., xv. 61, 
and note thereon in my translation, and also MBh., iii. 11306). The threes are 
dharma, artha and kdma, and either the three Mtia (note prabhdva, 8 ., i. 46), 
or the thihe parties of verse 6 above, or the three conditions, atharui, Vfddhi 
and kfaya. The twos seem to be good and bad policy {naya and anaya or 
apanaya), and hdma and krodha (MBh., v. 1160, and xii. 2720 ; for a Pali 
reference, see Jdtaka, V, 112, 24-5, where the avoidance of kodha and hdaa 
(=har^a) constitutes the khattiya vata). 

43. For c cp. (S., i. 59. In d there is a play on words, rajoharann. m eaning 
‘ duster ’ (or ‘ broom ’ ?). 
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44. “ He did not desire to exact revenue beyond the amount 
due, he had no wish to covet the goods of others. And he did 
not desire to expose the wickedness of his adversaries, nor did 
he wish to bear wrath in his heart. 

45. Since the monarch behaved thus, his servants and the 
citizens followed the same course, just as, when the mind of 
a man in mystic trance has become wholly calm and is compact 
of tranquillity, his senses become so likewise. 

46. Then in the course of time the fair-bosomed Yasodhara, 
bearing her own fame, bore to the son of Suddhodana a son, 
Rahula by name, with the face of Rahu’s adversary. 

47. Then the ruler of the earth, in possession of the son 
he had longed for and fuUy assured of the prosperity of his 
race, rejoiced at the birth of a grandson as much as he had 
rejoiced at the birth of a son. 

48. Overjoyed at the thought that his son would feel 
paternal affection, just as he himself felt it, he attended to the 
various ceremonies at the proper season, as if in his love for 
his son he were on the point of mounting to Paradise. 


44. Bali means land revenue ; the king takes his one-sixth without adding 
illegal cesses. For apravftta in the sense of ‘ illegal ‘ not customary see 
KA., ii. 26, 3, and MBh., v. 7634. The verb in d is uncertain, but avivdk^U 
from vah corresponds fairly with T and is the soundest palaeographically. Is 
it merely a coincidence that Mahdbhdsya, III, 279, 10, gives acihir§lt and 
ajihlr§U next to each other as exampfes of this aorist ? 

45. Cp. KA., viii. 1, 16, svayarh yacchllas tacdiildff, prakftayo bhamnti. 

46. As Leumann points out, ASvagho?a derives Rahula from Rahu and 
Id, ‘ take ’ { = ‘ kill ’), so that Rahula has not merely a face like the moon, but 
his face is that of Rahu's foe. When Yasodhara carries her ojvn fame, 
the reference is presumably to her carrying the Buddha’s son in her womb. 
0 has for this word, ‘ when Yasodhara grew up gradually in age ’ ; did it read 
svavayodhardyam ? 

47. Paramapraiita could also mean ‘ highly delighted ’. 

48. The precise point of the comparison in d escapes me ; Formichi holds 
that he wanted to go to Paradise, now that he was sure of funeral offerings, 
and translates pvtrapriyaJi,, ‘ beloved of his sons ’. 
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49. Abiding in the path of the great kings of the golden 
age, he practised austerities without even doffing the white 
garments of ordinary life and worshipped with sacrifices that 
brought no injury to living creatures. 

50. Then by his good merit he shone forth gloriously with 
the splendour of sovereignty and of asceticism alike and was 
illumined by his family, conduct and wisdom, wishing to 
diffuse brightness like the thousand-rayed sun. 

61. And he, whose sovereignty was established, honoured 
and intoned the holy chants of Svayaihbhu and performed 
works of great difficulty, like Ka in the primeval age when he 
wished to produce creatures. 

62. He laid aside weapons, he pondered on the Rostra, 
he pursued holy calm, he \indertook the law of restraint ; like 
one who is self-controlled, he was not a slave to any object 
of sense ; he looked like a father on all his domains. 

63. For he maintained the kingdom for the sake of his 
son, his son for his family and his family for his renown, his 
fame for heaven, heaven for the sake of his self ; he only desired 
the eontinuance of his self for the sake of dharma. 

54. Thus he performed the manifold dharma, which is 

49. 'For prdthamahcdpiha cp. AK., II, 172. 

50. I question if this, the usual rendering of d, brings out the force of 
the simile ; it can hardly be so jejune. Perhaps teja ulsisflc^ul)., as applied to 
the king, ‘ about to abandon sovereignty ’, or ‘ martial behaviour ’ (foreshadow- 
ing tcUydja iastram in 62) ; or else can c Be construed to apply to the sun ? 

51. The first line is not clear ; dreika, properly part of the Sdmaveda. 
Svdyarhbhum is difiicult ; perhaps ‘ revealed by Svayambhu ’ (so T), or else 
read svayambhuvam. There seems to be a veiled reference to the Buddha, 
who is called Svayambhu at AK., II, 56, and repeatedly in the LV and Mahayana 
works. "rtie second line means that he performed austerities, the Brahmanas 
often saying of Prajapati, when about to create, that ta^o ^tapta. A^vagho^ 
applies dtishara to tapas below, xii. 94, and at S,, iii. 4. 

52. As Formichi observes, vaM in c could mean ‘ one who bears rule 
suggesting the absurdity, ‘ like a king he possessed no kingdom Similarly 
in d, taking vi^aydn as ' objects of the senses \ 

54. For nipdtay a Vedic word, cp. S., xviii. 31. 
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observed by the religious and is established through revelation, 
ever hoping that, now that the prince had seen the face of his 
son, he would not go to the forest, 

65. Kings who in this world desire to preserve their 
personal sovereignty guard their sons, but this dharma-loxing 
lord of men by letting his son loose among the objects of sense 
kept him from dharma. 

56. But aU the Bodhisattvas, those beings of incomparable 
natures, first tasted the flavour of worldly pleasures and then, 
when a son was born to them, left for the forest. Hence, 
though the motive cause was fully developed in him by the 
accumulation of past acts, he enjoyed sensual pleasure till he 
reached Illumination. 


55. In I do not follow Co.’s reading, because the collocation of perfect 
and imperfect is awkward ; subscript m and u are easily confused in A. C 
and the modern translators take the first line to mean that kings who desire 
to keep the sovereignty in their families guard their sons from evil ways. 
But XA., i. 17, and 18, suggests a more sinister interpretation. The most 
dangerous enemy of a king is his son ; if he wishes to keep the rule in his own 
hands {aimammathdm, cp. KA., viii. 2, 5), he holds him under guard and does 
not let him go free in his domains [visayesv cmuncan). 

66. Anupamasattva implies that the Bodhisattvas were not to be 
criticized for tasting sensual joys ; cp. the discussion and verses quoted AAA., 
540 {acintyd hi jindtmajdif,). Hetu in c refers to the three kusalamuldni ; cp. 
xii. 68 below, and S., v. 16, and remarks on the subject in the Introduction. 
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CANTO III 

The Prince’s Perturbation. 

1. Then upon a time he listened to songs celebrating 
the forests, with their soft grass, with their trees resounding 
with koils’ calls, and with their adornment of lotusponds. 

2. Then hearing of the entrancing character of the city 
groves, beloved of the womenfolk, he set his heart on an ex- 
pedition outside, like an elephant confined inside a house. 

3. Then the king learnt of the state of mind of that 
heart’s desire, styled his son, and directed a pleasure excursion 
to be prepared worthy of his love and majesty and of his son’s 
youth. 

4. And, reflecting that the prince’s tender mind might 
be perturbed thereby, he forbade the appearance of afflicted 
common folk on the royal road. 

6. Then with the greatest gentleness they cleared away 


1. C has ‘ singing girls told the prince (sc. of the forests) with beating 
their instruments and singing to the sound of lutes ’ which supports T’s reading 
adopted in the text and also my inteipretation of nibaddhdni. For the tradi- 
tion, see BL, 107. C is mostly very free throughout this canto, especially in 
the description of the prince’s progress. 

3. The verse recurs in a corrupt fotm, Divy., 408. Co., followed by all 
the translators except W, Sovani and Nandargikar, takes pxitrabhidMnasya 
a,a=putrei}^hihitasya, which, though possible, is somewhat difficult and requires 
a poorer meaning for bhdvam ; cp. ii. 26, and 8., ix. 34, x. 3. 

4. Sathvega as a religious term denotes the first step towards conversion, 
when perturbation of mind is produced by something and leads to considera- 
tion of the inherent rottenness of the world and so to the adoption of the 
religious life. Thus a phrase is put into the king’s mouth, that means more 
than he intends. 

6. For the usual rough way of clearing the road for royal personages, 
see the opening scene of the SvapmvdsavadQtta. There is a reminiscence of 
this verse in the passage of the Divy. referred to under verse 3 above. 
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on all sides those whose limbs were maimed or senses defective, 
thfe aged, sick and the like, and the wretched, and made the 
royal highway supremely magnificent. 

6. Then, when the road haid been made beautiful, the 
prince, after receiving permission, descended at the proper 
time in full splendour with well-trained attendants from the 
top of the palace, and approached the king. 

'7. Thereon the ruler of men, with tears in his eyes, gazed 
long at his son and kissed him on the head ; and with his voice 
he bade him set forth, but out of affection he did not let him 
go in his mind. 

'■ 8. Then the prince mounted a golden chariot, to which 
were harnessed four weU-broken horses with golden gear, 
and with a driver who was manly, skiHul and reliable. 

9. Then, like the moon with the constellations mounting 
to the sky, he proceeded with a suitable retinue towards the 
road which was bestrewn with heaps of brilliant flowers and 
made gay with hanging wreaths and fluttering banners. 

10. And very slowly he entered the royal highway, which 
was carpeted with the halves of blue lotuses in the shape of 

8. For the description of the charioteer, cp. Jat., 226, 12, 

9. In a the Sanskrit of T’s Ikbras-apoa is uncertain ; the natural meaning 
is ‘ perfumed rice The Peking edition’s J^bras-abos suggests i,bra8-so-ba= 
Idja, but the metre docs not allow the extra syllable in T. Possibly Tfhras- 
spos should have this sense, for there are countless passages in bdth epics, 
the Jdtakas, Kathdaaritsdgara and elsewhere showing the use of flov^ers and 
Idja at triumphal entries. C however only refers to flowers and I have there- 
fore retained the colourless °jdlam in the text. 

10. A’s kiryamdifai, in 6 is difficult and ought to be avakdryarnd'ya^, as 
conjectured by Bohtlingk ; T does not show the case-ending, though its bkram- 
-pa implies ‘ filled jwith which could only apply to the road,*and not 
‘ beshowered with ’, the meaning required if the prince is meant. C is no help. 
For my conjecttire cp. verse 25 below, kirvam . . . rdjapatham . . . pauraiif,, 
and xiii. 32. An exact parallel is Kathdsaritsdgara, xliv, 73, 74 ; but A’s text 
can be supported by ib., xxxiv. 126, and RSm., vi. 44, 31 (amkf in both cases), 
and Ram., vi. 39, 2 (kf). A’s reading m&es abhimk^ycmidi/ab in d poOT, 4a 
the idea is already fully expressed by its first line, sq that one would have to 

3 
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eyes open to their widest in excitement, as all around the 
citizens gazed at him. 

11. Some praised him for his gracious bearing, others 
worshipped him for his glorious appearance, but for his be- 
nignity others wished him sovereignty and length of days. 

12. From the great houses humpbacks and swarms of 
dwarfs and Kiratas poured forth, and from the meaner houses 
women ; and all bowed down as to the flag in the procession 
of the god. 

13. Hearing the news from their servants, “the prince, 
they say, is going out ”, the women obtained leave from their 
elders and went out on to the balconies in their desire to see 
him. 

f* 14. They gathered together in uncontrollable excitement, 
obstructed by the slipping of their girdle-strings, as they put 
their ornaments on at the report, and with their eyes stiU 
dazed by sudden awakening from sleep. 

16. They frightened the flocks of birds on the houses 
with the jingling of zones, the tinkling of anklets and the clatter 


accept T’b variant there. Note the comparative sphltatara to show a high 
degree. Ardha is unusual in these comparisons ; the stock word is dala (e.g., 
S., vi. 26). Compare B., xi. 5, pauradTstilcrtamdTgatorai}au, where by toraifaa 
are meant strings of lotuses hung along the sides of the road. 

12. Humpbacks, Kiratas and dwarfs are regularly mentioned in Buddhist 
and Jain works and in Sanskrit literature, at least from KA. onwards, as 
inhabiting the harems. The reference ‘in d is to Indra’s banner ; 8., iv. 46, 
shows the sense to be that the people bowed down to the Buddha as to the 
flag, not that their bowing was like the flag’s. 

13. The frequent representations of such scenes in contemporary sculp- 
ture shows that ‘ balconies ’ best renders the idea of harmyataldni. The 
mdnya jana are more likely to be the older women of the family than the 
male head of the household. 

14. Vinyaata in c can only mean ‘ put in order ‘ arranged not ‘ put 
on awry as has been suggested. T supports A’s reading, and I do not 
think we should amend (e.g., Speyer’s vrthatta°, ‘ taken up at random ’). 

15. For a cp. 8., vi. 6 and 7, and for c ib., 8, and Bam., ii. 101, 42. The 
reading and sense of d are uncertain. Either as above (so Co. and Formichi), 
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of their steps on the stairs, and reproached each other for 
jostling. 

it 16. But some of these magnificent women, though longing 
made them try to rush, were delayed in their movements by 
the weight of their chariot-like hips and full breasts. 

17. But another, though well able to move with speed, 
checked her steps and went slowly, modestly shrinking as she 
covered up the ornaments worn in intimacy. 

18. Unquiet reigned in the windows then, as the women 
were crowded together in the mutual press, with their earrings 
ever agitated by collisions and their ornaments jingling. 

19. But the lotus-faces of the women, emerging from 
the windows and mutually setting their earrings in perpetual 
commotion, seemed like lotuses stuck on to the pavilions. 

20. Then with its palaces full to bursting with young 
women, who threw the lattices open in their excitement, the 

though samdkaip in this sense is very rare, or ' colliding with each other in 
their haste' (so Schmidt and others, i.e. °vegdc or °vegaii1). For the latter 
idea cp. R., xvi. 56, and 8P., 74, 10. 

16. The more usual comparison of the hips is to a chariot-wheel, already 
referred to apparently at J2F., x. 10, 7. But cp. VikramorvaSlya, i. 11, ratho- 
parmiroT}>ydib, The Indian editors suggest taking ratha in the sense of avayava 
known to the lexica, which is not so good. The comparison presumably is 
of roundness, the reference being to the two sides of a chariot with rounded 
tops, as shown in contemporary monuments. PW has no occurrence of 
aotmka as early as this. 

17. T apparently divided hriyd pragalbhd^ but is not clear ; cp. lajjdpra- 
galbkaniy Jdt,, 116, 16. RaliaJi here=5wm^a, as in jK., viii. 57 ; cp. rahab- 
sarkyoga at Bfhaddevatd, iv. 57. Contemporary statuary, e.g. at Sanchi, shows 
naked women with a girdle round the hips, which left the private parts visible ; 
as proved by numerous references in literature, it was not taken even 
mAaJ. Note also iv. 33. 

19. The verse recalls the fragment of a Buddhist toraxiu, iUustrated 
Vogel^ La Scvlpture de Maihurd, pi. VIII. The suggestion is that the windows 
are ponds and the earrings birds among the lotuses. 

20. In b Kern's amendment should probably be accepted. The context 
shows that vdtdyana and vdtaydna are not the same. The latter is unknown 
except for JfAv., Ill, 122, 5, where the MSS. also read vdiapdna ; this last in 
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city appeared as magnificent on all sides afl Paradise with its 
heavenly mansions full of Apsarases. 

21. From the narrowness of the windows the faces of 
these glorious women, with their earrings resting on each other’s 
cheeks, seemed like bunches of lotus-flowers tied to the windows. 

22. The women, looking down at the prince in the street, 
seemed as if wishing to descend to earth, while the men, gazing 
up at him with upraised faces, seemed as if wishing to rise 
to heaven. 

23. Beholding the king’s son in the full glory of his 
beauty and majesty, the women murmured low, “ Blessed is 
his wife ”, with pure minds and from no baser motive ; 

24. For they held him in reverent awe, reflecting that he 
with the long stout arms, in form like the visible presence of 
the god whose sjmbols are flowers, would, it was said, resign 
his royal pomp and follow the religious law. 

26. Thus the first time that the prince saw the royal 


Palis=Sk. vdtayana in sense and its latticework shutter (Coomaraswamy, 
Eastern Art, III, 196) is mentioned. I take it that A^vagho^a understands by 
vdtdyana a kind of oriel window projecting from the wall in which to take the 
adr, and by vdtaydna or vdtapdna some kind of shutter, possibly lattice- work, 
which acted as protection against too strong a wind. The use of kardh here 
is an extension from compounds like damstrdkardla, and, though not fully 
recognized in the dictionaries, is to be found thus or in the form kardlita in 
the works of Bana, Dandin, Mayura, Budhasvamin, Magha, etc. ; in view of 
Pali having the word in the form kaldta, it seems that the earliest use in this 
sense is in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela in the expression sirikald- 
rasarlravatd {Ep. Ind., XX, line 2 of inscription, which Konow, Acta Or,, I, 
39, takes otherwise). See also Charpentier, Monde Oriental, xxvi-xxvii, 
pp. 135-136. 

21. This verse with its repetition of previous ideas and words can hardly 
be authentic. 

23. The last pdda recurs almost verbatim Divy., 318, 14. 

24. Puspaketu as a name for Kamadeva is rare (only one reference in 
PW, also Oa'odlstotra, 8) ; it could also mean ‘ flower-bannered *. 

25. The question is whether we should understand punarbhdvam or 
*punarbhdvam in d, on which T is not clear (JRA8, 1929, 539) and 0 not to 
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highway, it was thronged with respectful citizens, clad in 
cleanly sober guise ; and he rejoiced and felt in some degree 
as if he were being re-created. 

26. But when the Suddhaxihivasa gods saw that city 
as joyful as Paradise itself, they created the illusion of an old 
man in order to incite the king’s son to leave his home. 

27. Then the prince saw him overcome with senility and 
different in form to other men. His interest was excited 
and, with gaze steadily directed on the man, he asked the 
charioteer : — 

28. “Good charioteer, who is this man with white hair, 
supporting himself on the staff in his hand, with his eyes veiled 
by the brows, and limbs relaxed and bent ? Is this some 
transformation in him, or his original state, or mere chance ? ” 

29. When the chariot-driver was thus spoken to, those 
very same gods confounded his understanding, so that, without 
seeing his error, he told the prince the matter he should have 
withheld : — 

30. “ Old age it is called, that which has broken him 
down, — ^the murderer of beauty, the ruin of vigour, the birth- 
place of sorrow, the grave of pleasure, the destroyer of memory, 
the enemy of the senses. 


be used safely. I think the poet meant the former to be understood primarily, 
with the latter as a hidden meaning lunting at the prince’s future Enlighten- 
ment ; but I know no other occurrence of punarbhdm without a. 1 follow T 
in taking hirkcit with d. 

26. Divy.> 408, 18, copies a. The infinitive prayMum, as Bhandari 
rightly sees, can only be governed by eamcodana, the root cud ta.|^ing the 
infinitive. In order to apply to the old man, the reading would have to 
be praydntarh, which is how T takes it. 

28. T seems to have understood in ‘is this change in him natural or 
chance ? ’ So Schmidt, but I prefer to follow Co. and retain the opposition 
between vihriyd and prakrii ; a partial parallel at i?., viii. 86, and Tyfallinafti.^ 
thereon. C accepts the same opposition, but omits yadfcchd. 

30. Cp. 8., ix. 33, and MU., II, 162, 20. 
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31. For he too sucked milk in his infancy, and later in 
course of time he crawled on the ground ; in the natural order 
he became a handsome youth and in the same natural order 
he has now reached old age.” 

32. At these words the king’s son started a little and 
addressed the charioteer thus, “Will this evil come upon me 
also ? ” Then the charioteer said to him : — 

33. “ Inevitably by force of time my long-lived lord will 
know this length of his days. Men are aware that old age 
thus destroys beauty and yet they seek it.” 

34. Then, since his mind was purified by his intentions 
in the past and his good merit had been accumulated through 
countless epochs, he was perturbed in his lofty soul at hearing 
of old age, like a bull on hearing the crash of a thunderbolt 
near by. 

35. Fixing his eye on the old man, he sighed deeply and 
shook his head ; and looking on the festive multitude he uttered 
these words in his perturbation : — 

36. “Thus old age strikes down indiscriminately memory 
and beauty and valour, and yet with such a sight before its 
eyes the world is not perturbed. 

37. This being so, turn back the horses, charioteer ; go 
quickly home again. For how can I take my pleasure in the 
garden, when the fear of old age rules in my mind ? ” 

3L Kdlerui hhnyali is clumsy in h and there is much to be said for 
amending to bdlena, to balance iimtve and yuvd ; C perhaps had this, ‘ then a 
boy playing at games the idea then being of jpdmsulcrldita, playing in the 
dust, not of crawling. 

32. I do not think T's hdar, ' tremble necessarily supports Speyer’s 
cakital^ for calitah in a. 

33. As the Indian editors observe, dyusmat is the form of address to be 
used by a charioteer to his rathin ; the poet intends it not only thus but also 
in its full sense. 

34. Aiaya (for which see AK,, index s.v.) means the disposition or 
attitude taken towards the religious life, not intentions in general. It may 
imply here the Buddha’s resolve in past lives ultimately to become a Buddha, 
something like the bodhiciUa of the Mahayana. 
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38. So at the bidding of his master’s son the driver turned 
back the chariot. Then the prince returned to the same palace, 
but so lost in anxiety that it seemed to him euipty^^^^ 

39. But even there he found no relief, as he*€v^ dwelt 
on the subject of old age ; therefore once more with the per- 
mission of the king he went out, all being ordered as before. 

40. Thereupon the same gods created a man with body 
afflicted by disease, and the son of Suddhodana saw him, and, 
keeping his gaze fixed on him, he said to the charioteer : — 

41. “ Who is this man with swollen belly and body that 
heaves with his panting ? His shoulders and arms are fallen 
in, his limbs emaciated and pale. He calls out piteously, 
“ mother ”, as he leans on another for support.” 

42. Then the charioteer replied to him, “Good Sir, it is 
the mighty misfortune called disease, developed in full force 
from the disorder of the humours, that has made this man, 
once so competent, no longer master of himself ”. 

43. Thereupon the king’s son looked at the man compas- 
sionately and spoke, “ Is this evil peculiar to him, or is the 
danger of disease common to all men ? ” 

44. Then the chariot-driver said, “ Prince, this evil is 
shared by all. For men feast and yet they are thus oppressed 
by disease and racked by pain ”. 

45. Hearing this truth, he was perturbed in mind and 
trembled like the reflection of the moon on rippling water ; 
and in his pity he uttered these words in a somewhat low tone : — 


40. T may have read drstvaim at the beginning of c, but is not clear. 

41. For samdiritya cp. Ram., iv. 24, 2, tvam aarmkritya Tara vaaatu, and 

MBh., V. 5633, paravlryam samdiritya. ^ 

44. T’s reading in d is not good, but is connected with its reading in 46<i. 
In neither case has C any hint of it (in 44, ‘ Who has a body necessarily has 
pain, yet the stupid contentedly go on rejoicing ’, and in 46, ‘ Disease the 
robber arrives unexpectedly, and yet they feast and rejoice ’). The con- 
nexion in sense of the two lines is not obvious at first, but the charioteer has 
in mind the festal crowds around and explains how they too are subject to 
disease. 
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46. “ This is the calamity of disease for mankind and yet 
the world sees it and feels no alarm. Vast, alas, is the ignorance 
of men, who sport under the very shadow of disease. 

47. Turn back the chariot, charioteer, from going outside ; 
let it go straight to the palace of the chief of men. And on 
hearing of the danger of disease, my mind is repelled from 
pleasures and shrinks, as it were, into itself. ” 

48. Then he turned back with all feeling of joy gone and 
entered the palace, given over to brooding ; and seeing him 
thus returned a second time, the lord of the earth made enquiry. 

49. But when he learnt the reason for his return, he 
felt himself already abandoned by him. And he merely 
reprimanded the officer in charge of clearing the road, and 
angry though he was, imposed no severe punishment on him. 

50. And he further arranged for his son the application 
of sensual attractions in the highest degree, hoping, “ Perhaps he 
will be held by the restlessness of the senses and not desert us ”. 

61. But when in the women’s apartments his son took 
no pleasure in the objects of sense, sounds and the rest, then 
he directed another excursion outside with the thought that 
it might cause a change of mood. 

46. Note ca ... ca in the first line denoting simultaneity ; paiyan there- 
fore should not be taken as governing a, cp. the similar construction in 61o6. 
T’s avasthai ca is good and may be right. In d (see preceding note) read in T 
bzhad-gad-byed (=hasanti) ; W’s note 2, p. 27, is based on the misreading 
gan. 

47. In c ca which T omits is difficult ; query Srutvaim, ‘ immediately on 
hearing or Gawroiiski’s drutvd hi ? 

48. W’s note 3, p. 27, is to be explained by a confusion of l^ro and groa 
(for which see S. C. Das, Tibetan Dictionary, 253a). 

49. fthe construction of the second line is difficult as it stands; for 
nogradaiylah should mean ‘ averse from severe punishment ’, not as above. 
Simplest would be to amend ca to hi in d. Or take ca ... ca as making the 
first clause dependent on the second, i.e. ‘ if he merely reprimanded etc., it 
was that, even when angry, he was averse from severe punishment ’. 

50. For viaayapracdra which is much better than ’‘prakdra, cp. S., xiv. 
48, and note ib,, xvii. 25. 
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52. And as out of his affection he understood his son’s 
state of mind and took no account of the dangers of passion, he 
ordered suitable courtesans to be present there, as skilled in 
the arts. 

53. Then the royal highway was decorated and guarded 
with especial care ; and the king changed the charioteer and 
chariot and sent the prince off outside. 

64. Then as the king’s son was going along, those same 
gods fashioned a lifeless man, so that only the charioteer and 
the prince, and none other, saw the corpse being borne along. 

55. Thereon the king’s son asked the charioteer, Who 
is being carried along yonder by four men and followed by a 
dejected company ? He is dressed out gorgeously and yet 
they bewail him 

56. Then the driver’s mind was overcome by the pure- 
-natured (^uddliadhivasa gods and, though it should not have 
been told, he explained this matter to the lord of mankind : — 


52. The question of the readings in b is difficult. A^s aamvegadosdn is 
odd ; either it implies that there was something wrong in samvega, the first 
step to salvation, which is absurd, or dom must mean ‘ danger a not uncom- 
mon meaning (cp. Ind. Ant.^ 1933, 113), but ambiguous in the context. Combin- 
ing A and T, samrdgadosdn and the text adopted are the most plausible and 
better than the reading of either of them, rdga being preferablS to sarhrdga. 
K8., i. 3, 16, enumerates 64 holds, 

55. A’s reading in d involves taking liriyaie as well as avarvdyate in the 
relative clause, which is difficult. T omits the relative and translates esal), 
by pha^gi, ' yonder so that both verbs are taken in the principal sentence. 
Like C it employs a phrase meaning ‘ highly adorned ^ and vibhusita is not 
strong enough ; possibly the intensive bobhusita ? As I cannot detqfmine the 
syllable, I leave a gap. There are many references in literature to the decking 
out of corpses at funerals, especially for kings, such as Avaddna^ataka^ II, 
134,-5, LV,, ch. 14, 190, 10, Divy,, 28, 1, and 662, 3 (=Majjhi7na, II, 73), 
MBh,j xii. 5740, and antyanmT^na at Kurmrasambhavay iv. 22, and i?., viii, 
70 ; an explanation of sorts at Chdndogya Up,, 8, 5. 

56. Sya in a is hardly possible, probably derived from a misread tataa 
sa in the original. Arthavat in the sense of ‘ man * is known to the lexica 
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57. “This is someone or other, lying bereft of intellect, 
senses, breath and qualities, unconscious and become like a 
mere log or bundle of grass. He was brought up and cherished 
most lovingly with every care and now he is being abandoned.” 

58. Hearing the driver’s reply, he was slightly startled 
and said, “ Is this law of being peculiar to this man, or is such 
the end of all creatures ? ” 

59. Then the driver said to him, “This is the last act 
for all creatures. Destruction is inevitable for all in the world, 
be he of low or middle or high degree ”. 

60. Then, steadfast-minded though he was, the king’s 
son suddenly became faint on hearing of death, and, leaning 
with his shoulder against the top of the chariot rail, he said 
in a melodious voice : — 

61. “ This is the end appointed for all creatures, and yet 
the world throws off fear and takes no heed. Hardened, I 
ween, are men’s hearts ; for they are in good cheer, as they 
fare along the road. 


only, but is probably to be recognized at MBh., xiii. 5903, and Jdt., xii. 21 
(divide tavdrthavatsu carita°, the woi'ding recalling S., xviii. 25). It is used 
here for the play on words. 

57. In o guTfa is ambiguous, ‘ attributes of buddhi, etc. or ‘ objects of 
sense ’, or ‘ qualities ’ generally. I take the original reading in d to have been 
priya doubled to expre.ss intensity of feeling, a common enough use. T less 
probably could be read as priya^ priyais ; FP has ‘ then, much loved, he is 
abandoned for ever ’. 

58. T omits ayam in d and may have had Cappeller’s athavd ; it is not 
certain, as it sometimes inserts similar conjunctions, which are to be under- 
stood, th(jugh not expressed in the Sanskrit. 

60. The kubara is the curved rail on the top of the breastwork on each 
side of the chariot (JRAS, 1931, 577). The exact sense of nihrdda or nirhrdda 
seems to be uncertain, but I doubt if it ever means ‘ loud ’. I follow T in 
translating it, and probably in those passages where it looks as if it might 
mean ‘ loud it means ‘ thrilling ’, which would do here. Loudness of voice is 
obviously out of the question. 

61. ildftvan, the road to the next life. 
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62. Therefore, charioteer, let our chariot be turned back ; 
for it is not the time or place for pleasure-resorts. For how 
could a man of intelligence be heedless here in the hour of 
calamity, when once he knows of destruction ? ” 

63. Though the king’s son spoke to him thus, he not 
merely did not turn back but in accordance with the king’s 
command went on to the Padmasanda grove, which had been 
provided with special attractions. 

64. There the prince saw that lovely grove like the grove 
of Nandana, with young trees in full bloom, with intoxicated 
koils flitting joyously about, and with pavilions and tanks 
beautiful with lotuses. 

65. Then the king’s son was carried off by force to that 
grove, crowded with troops of beautiful women, and was afraid 
of obstacles to the religious life like some anchorite novice 
conveyed by force to the palace of the monarch of Alaka, 
filled with glorious Apsarases. 


62. A’s ratharh must be an error. In b it is not clear if T read %humir 
with A or °bhumer ; but the construction of the former seems impossible. 

63. Bohtlingk conjectured “yuktdt tu, and it would be possible to under- 
stand T thus or as' taking it as an adverb, as Co. does ; but either expression 
seems to me odd and it is better to take vi^esa in the sense of ‘ eScellence often 
found in Afivaghosa, and to understand it as referring to verse 52 above. 

64. Vimdnaval also applies 'perhaps to Nandana, ‘ having heavenly 

mansions ’ ; for vimdnas in pleasure groves see Jdt., xxviii. 6, xxxi. 4, and 
p. 192, 23. In c T follow Sovani in dividing so kamala'^ ; otherwise the 
compound is clumsy and a word is wanted to mark the change of subject from 
63. For the misplacement of iva in d see the Introduction. , 

65. This verse is of doubtful authenticity. That it is not in C is only a 
minor point, but it comes in clumsily after the preceding verse. The com- 
parison in the second line is weak and imlike ASvagho^a, and the application of 
vighnakdtara to the prince at variance with the next canto. Kalila and Alaka 
do not occur elsewhere in the poet’s works, and vardpaaTOvrtam is a faulty 
expression, cribbed perhap.s from iv. 28, where it is used correctly. For Alaka, 
see W. Wust in Studia Indo-Iranica, 181-212, 
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CANTO IV 
The Women rejected. 

1. Then the women went forth from the city garden, 
their eyes dancing with excitement, to meet the king’s son, 
as if he were a bridegroom arriving. 

2. And, as they approached him, their eyes opened wide 
in wonder and they welcomed him respectfully with hands 
folded like lotus-buds. 

3. And they stood around him, their minds absorbed in 
love, and seemed to drink him in with eyes that were moveless 
and blossomed wide in ecstasy. 

4. For the glory of the brilliant signs on his person, as 
of ornaments born on him, made the women deem him to be 
the god of love in bodily form. 

5. Some opined from his benignity and gravity that the 
moon had come down to earth in person with his rays veiled. 

6. Enthralled by his bea\ity, they writhed suppressedly, 
and, smiting each other with their glances, softly sighed. 

7. Thus the women did no more than gaze at him with 
their eyes and were so constrained by his power, that they 
neither uttered anything nor laughed. 


4. There are many Buddhist tales of people being bom with ornaments 
on them ; cp. Kad., 72, sahajahhusamir iva TnahapurusalaksariMir. 

5. T ifi the second line has gsan, not gsar as in W’s text. Iti in d was 
conjectured by Bbhtlingk and is confirmed by C. 

6. I translate jajrmhhire in the Dhatupdtha’s sense of gdtravindma on 
the strength of T’s l^^s ni rnams (for rnam) Jj^yur-zhin; cp. S., vii. 3, and my 
notes thereon, and the gloss at AAA., 316, kdyapardvartandd vijfmbhamd'^^. 
Jfmbhaifa is a sign of love. 

7. Laughter is a regular method of attracting love ; hence T’s jahr^ui, 
is inferior. 
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8. But the purohita’s son, the sagacious Uda,yin, seeing 
them to be so embarrassed by love as to be attempting nothing, 
addressed these words to them : — 

9. “You are all of you skilled in all the arts, adepts at 
captivating the feelings, possessed of beauty and charm, and 
pre-eminent in your endowments. 

10. With these gifts you would even grace the Northern 
Kurus and the pleasaunce of Kubera, much more then this 
earth. 

11. You could make even lust-free seers waver, and 
captivate even gods who are accustomed to the Apsarases. 

12. And by your knowledge of the sentiments, your 
blandishments, your wealth of charm and beauty, you have 
power over women, how much more then over men in respect 
of passion ? 

13. When with such qualities you are lax, each of you, 
in your own special accomplishment, and exhibit such conduct, 
I am displeased with your simplicity. 


10. Sobhayata and .iobhayatlM are unmetrical ; metre and sense alike 
require iobhmjeta. The Northern Kurus are famous for their love enjoyments ; 
cp. AKV., iii, 213, 15, and AK., Ill, 183. 

11. The missing syllable in c cannot be ica, as this would be unmetrical. 
T translates kalitdn by ies-pa (jM), and this is the regular meaning given in 
commentaries (e.g. Mallinatha on ^iiupalamdhn, ix. 83), also in Prakrit (e.g. 
SaptaJataka, 225). That it thence passes to the meaning given above is shown 
by Jdt, xiii. 8, antal^pmraswndarlndm vapurmlasail), kalitekfai}.o ’pi, ‘ though 
his eyes were accustomed to, etc. ’ 

12. T shows clearly that 6 is a single compound ; the reading aUuryad 
rupa° of Co.’s MSS. is cliunsy and cdturyarupa° , indicated by A, against the 
metre. Evidently therefore we must amend on the lines of 9c abo^e. 

13. Neither Co.’s conjecture nor T’s reading give a good sense in b. 
Each courtesan has her own special accomplishment as recounted later, and 
none of them are showing them off. Viyukta is no doubt difficult and the 
meaning suggested rare (Finot, ‘ paresseuses ’) ; but it is the only way to got 
a good sense out of the verse. The sense of drjava, ‘ naivete ’, is made clear 
by the next verse and Udayin’s subsequent recommendation of anfta. 
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14. Conduct such as this of yours would be more proper 
in brides who narrow their eyes in shame, or even in the wives 
of cowherds. 

15. As for the argument that he is steadfast and exalted 
by the power of his majesty, after all the might of women is 
great ; therefore show determination in this matter. 

16. Of old time, for instance, the great seer, Vyasa, 
whom even the gods could hardly contend with, was kicked 
with her foot by the harlot, Kasisundari. 

17. Manthala Gautama, desirous of intercourse with the 
courtesan, Jahgha, and wishful of pleasing her, of old carried 
forth dead bodies with that end in view. 


14. Ktic compounded with ni is very rare {samnikuc only in PWK, 
instances in Schmidt’s Nachtrdge from late kdvya, and a variant at BhNS., 
Vi. 67). 

16. Yad api followed by iti is a regular way of introducing an argument 
to be rebutted; cp. vi. 21. T’s vlrah in a may be right ; A has ayan dhlrah 
(the change of m to n in the first word necessitates dh and resolves the ambiguity 
of the character) and C may have had either, ‘ now though the prince restrains 
his mind with great firmness In d iti is poor ; T so mixes de and hdi up 
in adverbial formations that it may be taken to read itah here, though atah 
would be slightly better. 

10. The story is unidentified and it is uncertain if Kasisundari is a 
proper name or not. Cp. S,y vii. 30. 

17. This verse is most probably not authentic. All the other names in 
this speech are mentioned by C and are referred to elsewhere by the poet, 
while IT in its parallel prose passage (p. 7266) also omits it. The story is 
unknown ; I can trace no such name as Manthala or Manthala (which latter 
breaks the metre), and Jangha I can only connect with Janghari of MBh.y 
xiii. 256, and Janghabandhu, t6., ii. 111. The readings are difiScult ; hhik§u 
is not likely to be used by A^vagho^a of a mendicant other than a Buddhist 
and has to be taken therefore as a desiderative of 6Aty, as is corroborated by 
its being co-ordinated with pipn§u by ca. Tadarthdriham is suspicious ; T 
may take it as ‘ for the sake of her wealth which does not accord with the 
rest of the verse, and Formichi ingeniously suggests ‘ to procure money for 
her 
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18. A young woman, low in caste and standing, gratified 
the heart of the great seer, Dirghatapas Gautama, when he was 
old in years. 

19. Similarly the sage’s son, Rsyasrhga, who had no 
knowledge of women, was entrapped and borne off by Santa 
with various wiles. 

20. And the great seer, Vii^vamitra, though he had 
entered on mighty austerities, was captivated by the Apsaras, 
Ghrtaci, and deemed ten years with her but a day. 

21. To many such seers as these have women brought 
emotion ; how much more then can they to the innocent son 
of a king in the flower of his youth ? 

22. This being so, exert yourselves boldly, so that the 
good fortune of the king’s family may not turn away from here. 

23. For ordinary women captivate lovers of the same 
class as themselves ; but they only are truly women who ensnare 
the feelings of high and low alike.” 

24. On hearing these words of Udayin, the damsels were 
so to speak cut to the heart and set themselves to the task 
of capturing the prince. 

25. As if somewhat frightened, the women made gestures 
designed to cause rapture with brows, looks and blandishments, 
with laughter, frolicking and movements. 

18. In Brahmanical works the form of the name is usually Dirghatamas ; 
for the story MBh., i. 4209ff. (Poona ed., i. 98). 

19. Cp. S., vii. 34. For RsyflSrnga’s ignorance of women cp. Ram., i. 
9, 3, and Mhv., Ill, 143fE. 

20. Cp. S., vii. 35, and Ram., iv. 35, 7. The story is told in full, Earn., 
i. 65, substituting Menaka for Ghrtaci, verses 12-13 recalling this verse. 

24. Pada c is difficult. Rashivadekar in Sovani’s edition takes dtman 
in the sense of ycUna as given by the lexica (v. PW, s.v. 9). A better alterna- 
tive is to take samdruih as used in Kausltakl Up., iii. 6, prajnayd manal), samd- 
ruhya, ‘ settmg the mind to work by prajnd ’ ; this develops from the sense 
‘ mount ’, ‘ take one’s stand on ’, and goes back to passages such as Jaiminlya 
Upani§ad Brahmava, ii. 3 (JAOS, 16, 144). 

25. The root lad is so rare and uncertain in meaning, that T’s lalitai}), 
in b may be right. Co. translates dk§epikdi, ‘ significant ’, which may be right 
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- • 26. But what with the king’s command, and the prince’s 
gentleness and the power of intoxication and love, they soon 
abandoned timidity. 

27. Then surrounded by the women, the prince wandered 
through the garden, like an elephant through the Himalayan 
forest, accompanied by a herd of females. 

28. In that lovely grove he shone with the women in 
attendance on him, like Vivasvat surrounded by Apsarases 
in the pleasaunce of Vibhraja. 

29. Then some of the young women there, pretending 
to be under the itifluence of intoxication, touched him with 
their firm, rounded, close-set, charming breasts. 

30. One made a false stumble and clasped him by force 
with her tender arm-creepers, which hung down loosely from 
her drooping shoulders. 

31. Another, whose mouth with copper-coloured lower 


in vievr of verse 40 below. The context makes it necessary to take bhltahhlta 
in the sense of ‘ rather frightened not ‘ utterly terrified^ ; cp. Pdri., viii. 1, 
12, and S8,y §262, 1. The occurrences in literature are mostly ambiguous, but 
Cowell and Thomas translate the same word ‘timidly* at HC., ch. vi, 44, 26 
(p. 180 of translation). 

28. T inserts kumdral), in a for which there is no room. Vibhraja is 
more commonly called Vaibhraja, bufl can find no trace of any connexion 
of it with Surya, except that vibhrdj is an epithet of the sun in EV., x. 170. 
Equally the connexion of Surya with Apsarases is unusual ; but cp. the pravesaka 
of Vikramorvasiyay iv, and S. P. Pandit’s .discussion of the Puranic passages in 
support (3rd ed., Bomb. S.S., p. 101). Possibly C is right in either reading 
MarvJtvdn or in taking Vivasvat as a name of Indra. 

29. The restoration of T in a6 is hard ; it omits tatra and ndmay and a 
possibility, too uncertain to be usable, is madendndyatds tdsdm tarn kd^cm natma- 
yositaJi, ‘^Eor ndmay ‘in pretence’, cp. 8,, iv, 15, 17. The conjecture in d 
seems best ; sarhhata is a regular epithet of breasts, but sahita is also used in 
the same sense, cp. viii. 29 below and MBh., iii. 16183 with iv. 392. 

31. T’s reading in d means, ‘ let us talk together in secret *. For the 
implication of rdhasyamy see note on iii. 17. With the idea cp. Gitagovinda, 
i. 5, 6, and AmaruSataka (ed. Simon), 41, bhrdntydlingya mayd rahoLsyam 
vditam tataarhgamdkdnk^ayd. 
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lip smelt of spirituous liquor, whispered in his ear, “ Listen to a 
secret 

32. Another, who was all wet with unguents, said as if 
commanding him, “ Make a line here ”, in the hope of winning 
the touch of his hand. 

33. Another repeatedly let her blue garments slip down 
under the pretext of intoxication, and with her girdle partly 
seen she seemed like the night with the lightning flashing. 

34. Some walked up and down so as to make their golden 
zones tinkle and displayed to him their hips veiled by diaphanous 
robes. 

35. Others grasped mango-boughs in full flower and 
leaned so as to display bosoms like golden jars. 

36. Another lotus-eyed damsel came from a lotus-bed 
with a lotus and stood by the side of the lotus-faced prince 
as if she were Padmasri. 

37. Another sang a sweet song with gesticulations to 
bring out the sense, reproving his indifference, as it were, with 
looks that said, “ Yo\i deceive yourself ”. 

32. The point, aa appears from S., iv, ia that the body is first moistened 
with unguents and the decorative paint ia then put on. Bhakti has a double 
sense, enforced, as Gawronski points out, by djndpayantlva, ‘ aa if commanding 
him to be devoted to her ’. The conjecture in d combines A and T 
and explains the reason for her action. 

33. This may be the earliest occurrence in literature of arhhihi, but PW 
s.v. omits the references to MBh., iii. 11093 and x. 25. I cannot restore T 
in c, except that it had ra&and. For dhksyaraiand cp. Kdvyddaria, ii. 44, 
where dlak^yakesara is equivalent to ciaamagralnk^yakemra of Mdlavikdgnimitra, 
ii. 10, d being used in the sense of ‘ somewhat ’, not as a preposition. The 
note on iii. 17, will explain the point of the verse. It seems to have been an 
accepted method of attraction with loose women, cp. LV, ch. xxi,^321, of 
MSra’s daughters, kdicid guhyaprakdidni sarvdbharayany upadariayanti sma, 
Jdtaka, V, 434, guyhahhaijdakarh saThcdleti, and iJ., xiii. 42, vydjdrdha^amdar- 
Mtamikhaldni. In T’s text of d for phred (or phren) we should probably read 
^phrossBphur. It changes round the order of 33 and 34. 

36. Cp. 8., vi. 36, and note in translation. 

37. Anvariham can also mean ‘ suitable to the matter in hand ’ or 
‘ easily understood ’, but I prefer to combine it with adbhinayam. The root 

4 
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38. Another imitated him by drawing the bow of her 
brows on her fair countenance and making gestures in mimicry 
of his solemnity. 

39. A damsel with line rounded breasts and earrings 
shaking with her laughter mocked him out loud, sa3?ing, 
“ Finish it. Sir 

40. Similarly, as he was retreating, some bound him with 
ropes of garlands, and others restrained him with words that 
were like ankuses but were softened with innuendoes. 

41. Another in order to bring about an argument seized 
a mango-spray and asked, stuttering with intoxication, Whose 
flower now is this ? ” 

mnc in the passive often means ' be disappointed ' and so " miss a good 
opportunity ’ ; cp. LV., ch. xxi, 323, yadi necchasi kdmasuldktsikdm msthu 
suvancitako 'aiy and Candrakirti on Catulimtaka, 72, yo ndma yuvd bhutvd , , . 
yuvatijanark tustyd nopabhunkte sa jlvaloke paramavanciio bhavati. 

38. I cannot solve the difficulties of this verse. A and T agree in their 
readings, unless W is right in thinking T had anncacdra (cp. Jdt,, vi. 1, cacdra 
mTgalllayd). Anukr tal^es the genitive of the person imitated (^S., i. 3G, and 
xviii. 59, and examples in PW) or accusative of the action imitated {Jdty 
233, 13-14, Yamasya Uldm anucakdra)^ so that anumkdra here governs either 
as^ja or cesiitam. Pravriya may come from vr in the regular sense of ‘ put on ’ 
clothes, but then we ought to read vestitam in the sense of veatanam, ' putting 
on a royal headdress and there is no authority for this. So I prefer to take 
it to vrty for which some of the Indian editors give the sense, ‘ coining forward *. 
The above translation is based on taking it as equivalent to pravriya in the 
transitive sense {PWy vart, pm+, 14), known only to the epics and always 
governing an accusative of action. 

39. Following a suggestion of Sovani^s, I take samdpnoiu in its plain 
sense to mean, ‘ Cap that, if you can ‘ Improve on my joke and as also to be 
divided sa rm=^dpnotu, ' Catch me \ 

40. ^ Both lines refer to elephants. 

41. For quarrels in the technique of love, see KS.y ii. 3, 18, and 5, 38, 
and pratiyoga might be translated ^ quarrel ’ here, the literal meaning being 
‘ opposition \ The mango blossom is specifically the flower of Kama, and the 
answer to the question is therefore ^ Kama \ Formichi translates pratiyoga 
‘ antithesis and thinks puspa refers to the prince. This seems far-fetched, 
but there may be a secondary meaning underlying the principal one, obscene 
perhaps, as Rashivadekar suggests in the commentary to Sovani’s edition. 
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42. One of them, modelling her gait and outward appear- 
ance on those of a man, said to him, “Sir, you have been 
conquered by women, conquer this earth now ! ” 

43. Then another with rolling eyes sniffed at a blue 
lotus and addressed the prince with words that were slightly 
indistinct in her excitement : — 

44. “ See, my lord, this mango loaded with honey-scented 
flowers, in which the koil calls, looking as if imprisoned in a 
golden cage. 

45. Look at this a4o1ca tree, the increaser of lovers’ sorrows, 
in which the bees miirmur as if scorched by fire. 

46. Behold this tilaka tree, embraced by a mango branch, 
like a man in white garments embraced by a woman with 
yellow body-paint. 

47. See the kurubaka in fiill bloom, shining like lac just 
squeezed out, which bends over as if dazzled by the brilliance 
of the women’s nails. 

48. And look at this young asoka, tree, all covered with 
young shoots, which stands as if abashed by the glitter of our 
hands. 

42. Query pjihivlm iti in d ? The earth i.s female and the woman is 
referring by innuendo to herself. 

43. Rashivadekar observes that she smells the blue lotus to indicate that 
it is proper to enjoy brunettes, impregnated with the perfume of youth, and 
that her eyes are rolling to spur the prince on. 

45. The last 'pdda (1) refers to f!he colour of the flowers, (2) suggests the 
fire of love, by which even the bees seem to be burnt. 

47. The word ordinarily used for squeezing lac is nispid. Nirbhuj 
properly means ‘ press with the teeth KS., vi. 3, 41, and Kumdraaarhbhava, 
viii. 49. Mulamadhyamakakdrikda, 318, 3, uses the word of a deed attesting 
a debt, which is nirbhukta, ‘ valueless ’ (Tib. ror-gyur-pa, ‘ become sediment ’ ?) 

‘ with the juice squeezed out ’, after the debt has been repaid. T, misunder- 
standing, translates ma-zos-pa, ‘ not eaten It omits the relative in c and 
translates nirbhartsita by nm-phab gyur-te, ‘ wounded ’. 

48. I do not think it necessary to hold with W that T shows khacita 
by spras-pa. The genuineness of the verse is open to doubt ; the adoka has 
already been mentioned, and the second line is a weak paraphrase of 47cd. 
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49. See the pond enveloped by the sinduvdra bushes 
growing on its bank, like a woman lying down and clothed in 
white silk. 

50. Consider the mighty power of women ; for instance, 
the sheldrake in the water there follows obediently behind 
his mate like a servant. 

51. Listen to the sound of the impassioned cuckoo’s 
cry ; another koil calls at once like an echo. 

52. Can it be that spring brings passion to the birds, 
but not to the wiseacre who reflects on what he should not 
reflect on ? ” 

53. Thus these young women, to whose minds love had 
given free rein, assailed the prince with wiles of every kind. 

54. But despite such allurements the prince firmly guarded 
his senses, and in his perturbation over the inevitability of 
death, was neither rejoiced nor distressed. 

55. He, the supreme man, saw that they had no firm 
footing in the real truth, and with mind that was at the same 
time both perturbed and steadfast he thus meditated : — 

56. “ Do these women then not understand the transito- 
riness of youth, that they are so inebriated with their own 
beauty, which old age will destroy ? 


50. T is definitely against reading anuvftya in d. 

51. A’s anidkal), is surely impossible in c. Apte gives ‘visible’ as a 
meaning of anvaksa, wtfth accounts for’T’s translation of it. For the sense 
‘directly afterwards’, see S., xv. 57, and Ydjmvalkya, iii. 21, with the 
Mitdhsara’s gloss of sadyafi. 

52. I can make no sense out of A’s reading in c. 

54. ^ In d A’s aismiye seems impossible. Vivyathe covers both T’s hjiga-pa, 
' was afraid ’, and C’s ‘ grieved ’. Cp. 8., xi. 7. 

65. Co.’s conjecture, aaarhvignena, is at complete variance with the 
context. 

56. In c aa/mmattd would be easier, but is farther from A, while T indicates 
a substantive, not a participle. 1 take aammattam to be the former, a use 
common in A^vaghosa ; similarly nirudvignal^ in 68 below, for which Co.’s 
M.SS. substituted nirudvegdh- 
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57. Surely they do not perceive anyone overwhelmed 
by illness, that they are so full of mirth, so void of fear in a 
world in which disease is a law of nature. 

58. And quite clearly they sport and laugh so much at 
ease and unperturbed, because they are ignorant of death who 
carries all away. 

59. For what rational being would stand or sit or lie at 
ease, still less laugh, when he knows of old age, disease and 
death ? 

60. But he is just like a being without reason, who, on 
seeing another aged or iU or even dead, remains indifferent 
and unmoved. 

61. For when one tree is shorn both of its flowers and 
its fruit and falls or is cut down, another tree is not distressed 
thereby.” 

62. Then Udayin, who was expert in worldly conduct 
and the .sdstras, seeing him to be absorbed in brooding and to 
have lost all desire for sensual objects, addressed him thus out 
of friendship : — 

63. “The king appointed me to be your companion 
because he considered me competent ; therefore I wish to speak 
to you to justify the confidence he reposed in me. 


59. T uses nal for si only, hence I prefer iayed to svaped, ^oth being 
irregular. The use of the former in the active goes back to Aitareyabrdhmamij 
iii, 15, 1 ; cp, LF., ch. xiii, 36U, L A%., V, 170, n. 3{#quotes AKV as u&ing 
svapet, and svap is used in a parallel passage at Satapathabrdhmaiuif xii. 3, 2, 7. 
The verse recurs with variations at BJiojaprabandha^ 36, quoted by Gawrohski. 

60. Acetas does not mean an imbecile, but something that, unlike a man, 
has no reasoning faculty (‘ then he is a man of clay and wood C^, as the 
supporting instance in the next verse shows ; it is the opposite of aacetana 
in 69. 

62. Or nltUdatra can be taken as ‘ the science of worldly conduct ' ; for 
the poet’s use of nlti cp. xS., ii. 28, and xvii. 11. 

63. The addition of tayd shows that pray^yavattayd cannot mean 'affec- 
tionately ’ or ' unreservedly ’ ; it refers the feeling indicated by it to the 
king. 
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64. The threefold characteristic of friendship is to restrain 
a man from what is unprofitable, to encourage him to what 
is profitable and to stand by him in adversity. 

66. If, after having promised friendship, I should resile 
from the duty of a man and neglect your interests, there would 
be no friendship in me. 

66. Therefore, having become your friend, I say that 
such lack»of courtesy to women ill befits one who is as young 
in years and beautiful in person as you are. 

67. The gratification of women, even by the use of falsity, 
is right, for the sake both of countering their bashfulness 
and of one’s own enjoyment. 

68. It is humility and compliance that bind women’s 
hearts ; for good qualities are the birthplace of affection and 
women like respect. 

69. Therefore, 0 large-eyed prince, however averse your 
heart be, you should gratify them with a courtesy that corres- 
ponds to this beauty of yours. 

65. C seems quite clearly to have read pardnmukha^, and T probably 
did BO. Either reading makes good sense, but with the text reading puru§a 
implies ‘ attendant ’. 

67. The translation of c is uncertain ; parihara properly means 
‘ avoidance but C understands it to mean ‘ taking away '. I take a hint from 
the use of pariharati in philosophical works, ‘ counters ’ an objection. To take 
it in the Buddhist sense of ‘ guarding ‘ looking after ’ (cp. P.T.S. Pali 
Dictionary s. pariharati and parihara) ‘is difficult to reconcile with vri^, 
which means ‘ embarrassment ’, not ‘ modesty ’ (ep. S., xii. 1, 2). T’s reading 
is inferior. Aiifta is no sin in dealing with women, MBh., vii. 8741, viii. 3436, 
etc., and a Mimamsaka verse quoted in SaddarSanasamuccaya (ed. Bibl. Ind.), 
262, 6. But here it seems to moan little more than ‘ insincerity ’. For 
ddksii},ya cp. its contrast with eadbhdva at Saptaiataka, 353 (note also ib., 85), 
and there is an amusing discussion of the relative advantages of ddksir),ya 
and rupa in a courtesan in Dhurtavitasamvdda (ed. Caturbhdnl), 23, lOff. ; one 
argument is anuvrttir hi kdme mulam, sa ca ddksii),ydt sambhavati. See also 
note, p. 43, on Vikramorvasiya (B.S.S., 3rd ed.), ii. 4. 

68. Mdnakdma is deliberately ambiguous ; for mana, ‘ pride ’, is the 
regular attribute of women in love. 
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70. Courtesy is the balm of women, courtesy is the best 
ornament ; beauty without courtesy is like a grove without 
flowers. 

71. What is the good of courtesy only ? Accept them 
with genuine feeling. For when you have obtained such rare 
pleasures of the senses, you should not contemn them. 

72. Knowing that love is the highest good, even the god, 
Puramdara, for instance, of olden time fell in love with Ahalya, 
the wife of Gautama. 

73. And according to tradition Agastya asked for Rohini, 
wife of Soma, and thereby obtained Lopamudra who resembled 
her. 

74. And Brhaspati of the great austerities begot Bharad- 
vaja on Mamata, the Maruti, wife of Utathya. 


71. I am doubtful of the correctnosa of the translation of the first line, 
though all the translators understand it so. But there is nothing in the rest 
of Uda3dii’s speech to develop the idea and the translators find it necessary to 
insert a ‘ but which is not to be read out of vd, to justify the harsh transition. 
The prince in his reply makes no reference to the suggestion, though Asvaghoi^a 
is very careful in all the discussions in this work to see that every point of 
an argument is answered. T seems to take a and b together, though I am not 
quite sure about this ; and C certainly did not understand the passage as 
translated above, ‘ Ought you not therefore to be courteous ? You should 
fully experience these things therefore \ I can find no authority for taking 
hhdv&m as ‘ fully and I should prefer to read the line as a single sentence, 
* Just try accepting them with a feeling that does not go beyond courtesy \ 
But this use of him vd seems to have no analogies elsewhere and I therefore 
defer to my predecessors in my rendering. 

72. Cp. 8., vii. 25. A well-known story. 

73. The story of Agastya’s asking for Rohini is miknown ; the best 
known version of his marriage to Lopamudra is in the Agastyopdkhyd^a, MBh,^ 
in, 

74. The Vedic form of the name is Ucathya ; later Utathya is usual. It 
is uncertain whether wo should read sanmatdydrk with T (cp. MBh, (Poona 
ed.), i. 98, 6 , Mamata ndma tasydsld bhdryd pararYiasammatdy the readings 
being doubtful) and whether Maruti means ‘ daughter of the Maruts ’ or 
‘ daughter of Aviksita Marutta \ The legends are very confused, cp. Pargiter, 
167-8, and note MBh.^ xii. 8602, where Marutta gives his daughter to Angiras 
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76. And the Moon, the best of sacrificers, begot Budha 
of the god-like deeds on Brhaspati’s wife, as she was making 
oblations. 

76. And of old too Paraiara, with his passions inflamed, 
approached Kali, the daughter of a fish, on the bank of the 
Yamuna. 

77. The sage Vasistha through lust begot a son, Kapinja- 
lada, on a despised low-caste woman, Aksamala. 

78. And the royal seer, Yayati, even when his term of 
life had run out, dallied with the Apsaras, Visvaci, in the 
Caitraratha grove. 

79. And though the Kaurava king, Pandu, knew that 
intercourse with a woman must end in his death, yet, allured 
by Madri’s entrancing beauty, he gave himself up to the pleasures 
of love. 

80. And KarMajanaka too carried off a Brahman’s 
daughter, and, though he thus incurred ruin, he stiU adhered 
to his love. 

81. Men of lofty position such as these for the sake of 
sexual pleasure enjoyed the objects of the senses, even contemp- 

(Brhaspati as Angirasa is at times called Angiras). One of Dr. Sukthankar’s 
MSS. in the above passage regularly reads Marata for Mamata, perhaps due 
to some recollection of Maruti ; or did Mamata originate from a misreading of 
Maruti ? 

76. The story is not known to the MBh., and in the Purapas Brhaspati’s 
wife is called Tara. Co. however takes jukvati as a proper name, for which 
there is no authority ; if it is a participle, it implies a different version of the 
tale to that known to us. For vibudhakarmatMin, cp. 8., i. 36. 

76. A well-known story ; cp. 8., vii. 29. What I believe to be T’s rea ding 
in c is supported by MBh., xii. 13639, and (Poona ed.) i. 54, 2, and 67, 69. 

77. Cp. 8., vii. 28. 

78. Pdda b refers to the extension of life that Yayati got to enable him 
to enjoy the Apsarases. 

79. A well-known story ; cp. 8., vii. 45. T quaintly divides vina Mntam. 

80. For Karalajanaka, see Charpentier, WZKM, 28, 211£f., and Pargiter, 
96, n. 11. The ruin of the kingdom is referred to at xiii. 6 below. 

81. Both C and T, like Co.’s MSS., seem to read evamudyd. 
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tible ones, and all the more so when they were conjoined with 
excellence. 

82. You, however, who possess vigour, beauty and youth, 
despise the pleasures which have come to you of right, and to 
which the world is attached.” 

83. The prince listened to his specious words, supported 
by scriptural tradition, and replied to him in a voice like the 
thundering of a cloud : — 

84. “Your words make plain your friendship for me and 
befit you ; and I shall satisfy you on the points wherein you 
misjudge me. 

85. It is not that I despise the objects of sense and I 
know that the world is devoted to them ; but my mind does 
not delight in them, because I hold them to be transitory. 

86. If the triad of old age, disease and death did not 
exist, I too should take my pleasure in the ravishing objects 
of sense. 

87. For if indeed this beauty of women could have been 
rendered everlasting, my mind would certainly have taken 
pleasure in the passions, full of evils though they are. 


82. I understand C to explain nyayatal), prdptdn as meaning that the 
prince had acquired these things as the result of virtue practised in former 
lives. 

87. The close agreement of C and T shows that A’s second line with the 
remarkable aasamvitka is a late falsification of the original, which was evidently 
felt not to be in keeping with the Buddha’s character. The restoration of c 
is certain ; in d the difficulty lies in phyogs {=d*«). Now Cdvakyardjanlti- 
adetra (Calcutta O.S. no. 2, 1926), vi. 81, is made up out of the first line of 
verse 86 above and of a line that gives the sense of the second line of J-his verse, 
running iadd aarhadrabhoge 'amin kdtnam rdjatu me manai^. Rdjaiu is odd here 
and a form from raj is indicated. T sometimes writes phya for cha, (see note 
on H. 22), and I conjecture it originally had ckaga (=raj) which was written 
phyaga ; this was not understood and was corrected to phyoga. It is justifiable 
to quote this anthology in support of my restoration, as it also has ix. 62 in 
part. The result is not absolutely certain, but is very probable. T apparently 
misimderstood kdmam, which is to be taken adverbially. 
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88. But seeing that, when their beauty has been drunk 
up by old age, it will be abhorrent even to them, delight in it 
could only arise from delusion. 

89. For a man who, himself subject to death, disease 
and old age, sports unperturbed with those who are subject 
to death, disease and old age, is on a level with the birds and 
beasts. 

90. As for your argument that those men of might were 
addicted to passion, that rather must cause perturbation of 
mind, seeing that they too perished. 

91. And I do not hold that to be true greatness, which 
has the generic characteristic of perishing, and in which either 
there is attachment to the objects of sense, or self-control is 
not attained. 

92. As for your saying that one should associate with 
women, even by the use of falsity, I cannot reconcile falsity 
with courtesy by any means at all. 

93. Nor does that compliance please me, from which 
straightforwardness is absent. Fie upon that union, which 
is not made wholeheartedly ! 

94. For ought one to deceive a so\d inflamed with passion, 
which is lacking in steadfastness, trusting, attached, and blind 
to the dangers incurred ? 

90. It is not quite certain what should be supplied in c. 

91. I follow Co. in taking the second line as a continuation of b ; for, 
while vd . . .va seems to demand an independent sentence, it is difBcult to 
make a satisfactory sense except as above. 

92. C and T seem to have had a version of this ver.se, in which d was 
part of the quotation of Udayin’s argument ; but I cannot reconstruct it. C 
runs, ‘Aa^for what you said, “Practise association by devices of pretence in 
accordance with courtesy ”, then the practice is truly defilement. Can this be 
called a device ? ’ In d ddksi7),yc'na can be understood either ‘ as associated 
with courtesy ’, or ‘ by the measme of it ’ ; I translate a little freely to get the 
sense. In T’s last line de-tnin is probably corrupt for bden-min. 

94. T’s reading in 6 is against the metre. For the construction cp. 
HitopadeSa (ed. Peterson), Mitraldbha, 57, which traces its ultimate origin 
perhaps to this verse. 
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96. And surely it is not fit for women to look at men or 
men at women, when the victims of passion one for the other, 
if they practise deceit in this way. 

96. Such being the case, you should not lead me astray 
to the ignoble passions, when I am afflicted with suffering and 
my lot is old age and death. 

97. Ah ! Your mind must be very firm and strong, 
when you find substance in the fleeting passions. While 
observing creation on the road of death, you remain attached 
to the objects of sense in the midst of the most terrible danger. 

98. I on the other hand am fearful and exceeding dis- 
tressed, as I meditate on the terrors of old age, death and 
disease. I find no peace or contentment, much less pleasure, 
as I perceive the world blazing as it were with fire. 

99. If desire arises in the heart of a man who knows 
that death is inevitable, I consider that his soul is made of iron, 
in that instead of weeping he delights in the great danger.” 

100. Then, as the prince uttered this discourse which was 
full of resolution and controverted recourse to the passions, 
the lord of day passed to the Western Mountain, with his orb 
such that men could gaze at it. 

101. Then their garlands and ornaments worn in vain, 
their excellent arts and endearments all fruitless, the women 


99. There have been many attempts to amend A’s reading in d on the 
lines of the word being a participle fo agree with mahabhaye ; T is against this, 
and the only possible word, tisthati, is bad paleeographically. Moreover, the 
argument runs incoherently. The word indicated by T is from raj or sajj 
(the form aajjati being permissible in epic and Buddhist Sanskrit), and the 
parallelism with rdga in the first line suggests that rajyati is the correcit solution. 

100. Ca . . . ca denoting simultaneity. The point that men’s eyes can 
look at the sim as it sets without being dazzled recurs in language reminiscent 
of this verse at Kumdraaambhava, viii. 29, and Kirdtdrjuniya, iv. 4. 

101. The difficulty lies in c. The emphatic position of em shows that 
the translation of am eva bhdve by ‘ in their hearts ’ is too commonplace. T 
takes munrmtha aB=Kamadeva ; he is manaaija, cittodbham, to which the word 
is clearly intended to allude here. Therefore ave refers to him primarily and 
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suppressed the god of love in his birthplace, their hearts, and 
returned to the city with their hopes frustrated. 

102. Then the son of earth’s guardian saw the glory of 
the women in the city garden withdrawn again in the evening 
and, meditating on the transitoriness of everything, he entered 
his dwelling, 

103. But when the king heard that his son was averse 
from the objects of sense, then like an elephant with a dart 
in its heart, he did not lie down that night. Thereon wearing 
himself out with all kinds of counsels with his ministers, he 
found no means, other than the passions, for restraining his 
son’s purpose. 


we must translate literally ‘ in his being which is equivalent to ‘ in their 
hearts To make the thought clear, I translate bhdva ‘ birthplace and in 
actual fact the later lexica give this as a meaning of the word. In these circum- 
stances T’s vinigarhya (garh with vini not recorded elsewhere) makes no sense 
and A’s viniguhya is hardly strong enough. I therefore conjecture vinigfhya, 
which is palaeographically the halfway house between the two forms. 

102. T’s reading is perhaps preferable in d, as pumh, seems required by 
the sense. 

103. T’s reading is excluded in c, because ardnta takes the locative {8., 

i.l). 
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V. 3] 


CANTO V, 

Flight. 

1. Though the son of the Sakya king was thus tempted 
by priceless objects of sense, he felt no contentment, he obtained 
no relief, like a lion pierced deeply in the heart by a poisoned 
arrow. 

2. Then longing for spiritual peace, he set forth outside 
with the king’s permission in order to see the forest, and for 
companions he had a retinue of ministers’ sons, chosen for 
their reliability and skill in converse. 

3. He went oitt, mounted on the good horse Kanthaka, 
the bells of whose bit were of fresh gold and whose golden 

1. For the reading adopted in c cp. 8., ix. 50, and Jdt., v. 16. In d I 
follow Co. in taking ati as an adverb applying to the whole compound in 
preference to taking atidigdha> aa ‘ a highly poisoned arrow ’ (so Schmidt). 

2. The compound vanabhumididrksayd would onlj^ be permissible in the 
classical language, if vanabhumi could be taken as accusative, but ASvaghosa 
uses an objective genitive or locative after didrksd. Such compounds do occur 
however, 8,, i. 49, MBh,, i. 385, and xii. 9320. 

3. Probably the earliest occurrence in literature of khaltna, believed to 
be a. Greek loan-word. In the second line I am doubtful of A’s reading in c ; 
Kanthaka is specially described later and would hardly be brought in casually 
here. T’s sakambalam may be right, mbba and ntha being palaeographically 
close, and blankets are used for saddles ; but I would not accept it till its 
application to the simile can be explained. C does not help except that it 
does not give the name Kanthaka, and I can make nothing out of jeading A 
as sakanthakam. For d I follow Schrader and Sovani in taking drumdbja as 
=drumotpala, karnikdra. This tree is compared to human beings, verse 61 
below and 8., xviii. 6. The question is what meaning to attribute to this. 
There is perhaps a hint at a comparison with Abhimanyu, who had an emblem 
of kar^ikura flowers on his banners according to the MBh, and is therefore 
drumdbjaketu, kelu meaning primarily the emblem at the top of the flagstajff 
and only secondarily a flag as a whole (cp. Hopkins, JAOS, 1889, 244-5). But 
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trappings were beautified with waving chowries, and so he 
resembled a harnikdra emblem mounted on a flagpole. 

4. Desire for the forest as well as the excellence of the 
land led him on to the more distant jungle-land, and he saw the 
soil being ploughed, with its surface broken with the tracks 
of the furrows like waves of water. 

6. When he saw the ground in this state, with the young 
grass tom up and scattered by the ploughs and littered with 
dead worms, insects and other creatures, he mourned deeply 
as at the slaughter of his own kindred. 

6. And as he observed the ploughmen with their bodies 
discoloured by wind, dust and the sun’s rays, and the oxen in 


of itself this does not explain ketum, Buddha is compared S.^ hi. 25, to a 
hemamai!jt.ijdhva^yimni dhvajam, but, if we take ketuh as ‘ banner *, no 
suitable meaning again is left for ketum. For the sense ' comet ’ seems to me 
quite unacceptable, unless we go to the length of taking drumdbja as=‘ born 
of wood or water i.e. Agni, the ketu of Agni being smoko as in xi. 71 ; this is 
not only far-fetched but gives no suitable application of the first line to ketum. 
Further S. C. Das’s meaning ‘ column ’ for T's tog-ca>n cannot be authenticated 
in Sanskrit for ketu. Nor do I see how to apply to the simile the fact that the 
Barhut sculptures show flagpoles with human figures for their flags, the flag- 
bearers being mounted. 1 can find no alternative therefore to the somewhat 
imconvincing rendering given above, except to take drumdbjaketuh as ‘ the 
brilliance of karnikdra flowers ’ ; flowers were actually carried on flagpoles, cp. 
Urubhangay 9, mdlyair dhvajdgrapatitaih. The epithets in the first line can 
easily apply to a banner (divide kha-lina and note AAA.y 180, for the associa- 
tion of bells and flags). 

4. Vandnta could mean ‘ on the edge of the forest but probably anta 
is purely collective in sense to distinguish the jungle from the city- groves. For 
vikf8ta=viprakrsta, cp. Madhyarmvydyoga (T.S.S.), p. 6, and BhN/^.y xiv. 23. 
The jungle is naturally further from the city than the gardens. In c T possibly 
read vikdra and took it to kf. 

5. The Indian editors quote the MedinikoSa for the form krimi ; cp. 
Ltiders, Bruckstucke buddhiatischer Dramen, fragment 18, and AKV.y iii, 149, 
16. Kfmiklta is a common combination, e.g. Manu, i. 40, and SP.y iii. 44. 

6. In 6 T’s reading may be correct. C’s ‘ their bodies covered with dust ’ 
suggests that mrna should perhaps be taken here as=rwpa, a common Pali 
usage. 
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distress with the labour of drawing, the most noble one felt 
extreme compassion. 

7. Then aHghting from his horse, he walked slowly over 
the ground, overcome with grief. And as he considered the 
coming into being and the passing away of creation, he cried 
in his affliction, “ How wretched this is.” 

8. And desiring to reach perfect clearness with his mind, 
he stopped his friends who were following him, and proceeded 
himself to a solitary spot at the root of a jamhu-iree, whose 
beautiful leaves were waving in aU directions. 

9. And there he sat down on the clean ground, with 
grass bright like beryl ; and reflecting on the origin and destruc- 
tion of creation he took the path of mental stillness. 

10. And his mind at once came to a stand and at the 
same time he was freed from mental troubles such as desire 
for the objects of sense etc. And he entered into the first 
trance of calmness which is accompanied by gross and subtle 
cogitation and which is supermundane in quality. 

11. Then he obtained possession of concentration of 
mind, which springs from discernment and 3 delds extreme 
ecstasy and bliss, and thereafter, rightly perceiving in his 
mind the course of the world, he meditated on this same matter. 


8. Viviktatd has also here the sense of ‘ solitude It is impossible to 
decide between nivdrya and nivartpa in d ; many passages could be cited in 
support of each. 

9. In a I combine A and T. The prince enters on the meditation known 
as dharmapravicaya in the Abhidharma. There may be a hint in dlalambe of 
the technical meaning of dlambanaj which is to the mind what visaya is to the 
senses. 

10. Asrava cannot be satisfactorily translated ; for my rendering, see 
note on /S'., xvi. 3, in my translation. The phrase does not usually occur in 
descriptions of the first trance, but Divy,, 391, calls it andsravasadf^^ on this 
very occasion, and according to Hinayana dogmatics this trance can be either 
ddsrava or andsrava. T is possibly corrupt and may originally have had m6- 
*spyod‘pa, i.e. andsravapracdram, which would be quite good. 
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12. “A wretched thing it is indeed that man, who is 
himself helpless and subject to the law of old age, disease and 
destruction, should in his ignorance and the blindness of his 
conceit, pay no heed to another who is the victim of old age, 
disease or death. 

13. For if I, who am myself such, should pay no heed to 
another whose nature is equally such, it would not be right 
or fitting in me, who have knowledge of this, the ultimate law.” 

14. As he thus gained correct insight into the evils of 
disease, old age and death, the mental intoxication relating to 
the self, which arises from belief in one’s strength, youth and 
life, left him in a moment. 

15. He did not rejoice nor yet was he downcast ; doubt 
came not over him, nor sloth, nor drowsiness. And he felt 
no longing for sensual pleasures, no hatred or contempt for 
others. 

16. While this pure passionless state of mind grew within 
his lofty soul, there came up to him a man in mendicant’s 
clothes, unseen of other men. 

17. The king’s son asked him, “ Tell me, who are you ? ” 
On this he explained to him, “0 buU among men, I am a 
iramana, who in fear of birth and death have left the home 
life for the sake of salvation. 

12. Vijugupm is recorded by the PW only in a single verse from the 
older Upanisads and then only with the a1)lative in the sense of ‘ feel disgust 
for Pali however has vijttgucchaii with the accusative (see P.T.S. Diet. 
s.v.) in the sense of literally ‘ despising ’ and so ' thinking nothing of \ 

* taking no heed of Here it really means ‘ fail to draw the moral from 

The constjTiction of grigupm in Sanskrit with the accusative is parallel, and to 
translate here ‘ despise ’ misses the point. 

13. Hi perhaps merely expletive to emphasize the predicate. 

14. For mada and the second line cp. S., ix. 1-34. 

15. The hdmagu'ms are the five guruis or objects of the senses in that 
aspect in which kdma is felt for them. 

16. Rajas in nlrajaska means rdga and dvesa as described in the preceding 
verse ; cp. note in translation on S.^ iij. 39. 
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18. Since the world is subject to destruction, I desire 
salvation and seek the blessed incorruptible stage. I look 
with equal mind on kinsman and stranger, and longing for and 
hatred of the objects of sense have passed from me. 

19. I dwell wherever I happen to be, at the root of a tree 
or in a deserted temple, on a hiU or in the forest, and I wander 
without ties or expectations in search of the highest good, 
accepting any alms I may receive.” 

20. After saying tMs, he flew up to the sky before the 
prince’s very eyes ; for he was a heavenly being who in that 
form had seen other Buddhas and had encountered him to 
rouse his attention. 

21. When that being went like a bird to heaven, the best 
of men was thrilled and amazed. And then he gained awareness 
of dharma and set his mind on the way to leave his home. 

22. Then he, who was Indra’s peer and had conquered the 
horses of the senses, mounted his horse with the intention of 


18. There are many parallels to c, e.g. Kdiyapaparivarta, 29, p. 56, 
ptUre ca aatrurhhi ca ttdyamdnaso, Do§a for dve§a agam (see note on ii. 39). 

19. I translate dyatana ‘ temple \ as Indian tales so often mention wander- 
ing mendicants as living in deserted temples. 

20. The difficulty in the second line lies in tadvapttfp, which T takes as 
nominative ; but the order of its words is such that kyia may, as often, be a 
mistake for kyi, which would make it compounded with anyaJbuMh^ida/rSi, 
hardly a good reading. C is not clear. Formichi ingeniously takes it as 
accusative, ‘ assumed that form mu5h the best sense, if authority for such a 
use of i with samd were available. For anyoMiddhadarMri cp. purvahvddha- 
dufiiny LV.y ch. xxii, 360, 16, and Sik^dsamv^xaya, 13, 1, and 189, 13 ; dar4in 
properly ‘ who was in the habit of seeing For smfiaye, see the Introduction. 

21. The use of upalabhy which is specially used of perception^ by the 
senses, shows that mmjm has the technical sense of the action of the mind in 
forming ideas or conceptions, beised on the perceptions presented to it by the 
senses'. As Speyer notes, the expression, dharmasamjndy is common in 
though I take it in a somewhat difierent way to him. 

22. For the horses of the senses cp. /S., x. 41, and note in translation. 
I do not agree with W that T reads parivdrajane *py abhlk^amdi^^ and I believe 
it indicates the text (read mthon-ba for idod-pa ?). In S,, lk§ with ava is used 

6 
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entering the city; but out of regard for his following he did 
not go straight to the longed for forest. 

23. Though he entered the city again, it was not out of 
any wish to do so, since he desired to make an end of old age 
and death and had fixed his mind in all attention on the forest 
life ; his feelings were those of an elephant returning to the 
picketing-ground from the jungle. 

24. A nobleman’s daughter, looking up at him, as he 
entered along the road, folded her hands and said, “Happy 
indeed and blessed is that woman, whose husband is such in 
this world, 0 long-eyed one ! ” 

25. Thereon he, whose voice was like that of a mighty 
thunder-cloud, heard this announcement and was filled with 
supreme calm. For on hearing the word “blessed”, he set 
his mind on the means of winning final beatitude. 

26. In stature like the peak of the golden mountain, in 
arm, voice and eye resembling an elephant, a thunder-cloud 
and a bull respectively, in countenance and step like the moon 
and a lion respectively, he next proceeded to the palace with 
yearning aroused for the imperishable dharma. 

27. Then with the gait of the king of beasts he approached 
his father in the midst of his corps of ministers, like Sanatkumara 
in the third heaven approaching Maghavat, as he shines in the 
assembly of the Maruts. 


several times where one would expect (Ppa, and 1 construe it thus here. The 
natural rendering of the second line in C is given in Beal, but probably it really 
intended what I believe the Sanskrit to mean. The point is that the retinue 
would have got into trouble with the king, if they did not bring the prince 
back with them ; and this would be brought out more clearly by reading hy 
for tv in c. 

26. The first line of 27 shows that vikrama means primarily ‘ gait ’ 
here ; it may mean ‘ prowess ’ secondarily. The poet plays again on lc§aya 
at S., X. 67. 

27. For the simile to be exact Sanatkumara should be the son of Indra 
and C has ‘ the son of Sakra ’ ; does Sanatkumara stand for Jayanta, just as 
at Chdndogya Up., vii. 26, 2, Sanatkumara and Skanda are identified ? 
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28. And prostrating himself with folded hands, he said 
“0 king, graciously grant me permission. I wish to become 
a mendicant to seek salvation ; for separation is inevitable 
for me.” 

29. Hearing his words, the king shook like a tree struck 
by an elephant and, grasping him by his hands folded like a 
lotusbud, he spoke to him thus in a voice choking with sobs : — 

30. “ Refrain, dear one, from tliis intention. For it is 
not yet the time for you to give yourself up to dharrm. For 
they say the practice of dharma in the first flush of youth, 
when the intelligence is still unbalanced, is full of dangers. 

31. When a man is young with senses liable to excitement 
over the objects of sense and with resolution unfit to cope 
with the hardships of the life governed by vows, his mind 
shrinks back from the forest, especially so when he has had 
no experience of solitude. 

32. But, 0 lover of dharma, it is now my time for dharma, 
after I have devolved the sovereignty on you, the cynosure 
of all eyes ; but if you were forcibly to quit your father, 0 
firmly courageous one, your dharma would become non-dharma. 

33. Therefore give up this your resolve. Devote yourself 
for the present to the duties of a householder. For entry to 
the penance grove is agreeable to a man, after he has enjoyed 
the delights of youth.” 


30. Mati seems to be used here for prajnd (AK., 1, 154) ; it is so used 
at S., iii. 11, where correct translation accordingly. 

31. Kutuhala as an adjective is odd ; query kvtuhalindriyasya ? Viveka 
in its usual double sense. 

32. It is uncertain whether in 6 we should read Utk^a, lak^ya or lak^ma ; 
I prefer the last as closest in sound to lak?ml. Laksmabhuta {lakfya° Vrongly 
in text) recurs S., iv. 8. Cp. Tantrdkhydyikd, iii. 126, lak^mabhuto vamndm . . . 
padapendraf),. The meaning is doubtful here, perhaps ‘ the apple of my eye 

I follow T in taking the last line as a single sentence, not with Co. as two, 
which makes vikrameya difficult. Like ix. 66, and x. 25, this passage suggests 
the poet to understand by vikrama ‘ the wrong course of action as opposed 
to krama ‘ the right course 
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34. Hearing these words of the Mng, he replied in a voice 
like the kalavinka bird’s: ‘‘I will refrain from entering the 
penance grove, O king, if you will be my surety on four points. 

35. My life is not to be subject to death. Disease is 
not to injure my health. Old age is not to impair my youth. 
Disaster is not to take away this my worldly fortune.” 

36. To his son, who had propounded a matter so hard of 
fulfilment, the king of the iSakyas made reply : '' Give up this 
idea which goes too far. An extravagant wish is ridiculous 
and imfitting.” 

37. Then he, who was as grave as Meru is weighty, said 
to his father : “ If this is not possible, then I am not to be 
stopped ; for it is not right to hold back a man who wishes to 
escape from a house, that is being consumed by fire. 

38. And seeing that separation is the fix:ed rule of the 
world, is it not better to make the separation myself for the 


36. Read atipravfddhdm in c ? The text in d is doubtful and C not 
definite enough to help. Krama means ‘ the proper, natural order of things ^ 
(common in Jdt, e.g. p. 85, 21 ; xvii. 9 ; xix. 1 ; xxxii. 42 ; and of the due order 
of the Buddha's life at MaMydTUbsutrdlarkkdra, xix. 79). Akrama could there- 
fore mean ‘ impossible ' as contrary to the natural order of things (‘ wider- 
natiirlich PWK)^ but the more normal sense seems to be ‘unfitting', e.g. 
LV., ch. xxvi, 416, 16, Srngdrasataka^ 51 (where coupled with 

kandfaka, i. 17. T's reading is clearly wrong and Co.'s difficult to translate. 

37. As Speyer pointed out, niscikramiauh alone is grammatically possible. 

38. In a T's yadd is typical of the poet’s style. One can read either 
nanu or na tu m b and c, and vararh svayam or varam tv ayarh in b without 
afiecting the general sense. C and FP are hard to translate ; the former has, 
‘ Separation is the permanent law to which everyone is subject. It is better 
to go a'SYay in accordance with dharma than imdergo destruction oneself in the 
future. If one does not go away in accordance with dharma, who can grasp 
(dharma), when death comes ? ' This suggests dharm&r}xi and svayam in 6. 
FP is free, ‘ Since one sees all things to be definitely impermanent, the law of 
all that exists is separation ultimately. It is better to bear separation from 
one’s earthly relations ; since death is about to come, the business must be 
accomplished *. la enatu would be difficult, since Aiivaghoga only contrasts 
two nouns, not a noun and a verb, in the construction varam . . . na, and else- 
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sake of dkarma ? Will not death sever me helplessly, still 
unsatisfied before I attain my goal ?” 

39. When the lord of the earth heard this resolve of his 
son who was longing for salvation, he said He shall not go ”, and 
arranged for an increased guard on him and for the choicest 
pleasures. 

40. But after the ministers had duly instructed the 
prince according to the ddstras with respect and candour and 
his father with floods of tears had stopped him from going, 
then he entered his dwelling in grief. 

41. The women looked up at him with restless eyes, like 
young hinds, as their earrings, swinging to and fro, kissed 
their faces, and their bosoms heaved with uninterrupted sighs. 

42. For, bright as the golden mountain, he bewitched 
the hearts of the best of women, and captivated their ears, 
limbs, eyes and beings with his voice, touch, beauty and qualities 
respectively. 

43. As the day departed then, he mounted, blazing like 
the sun with his beauty, to his palace, even as the rising sun 
climbs Meru, in order to dispel the darkness with the splendour 
of his self. 

44. Going up to a chamber which was filled with incense 
of the finest black aloe and had lighted candelabra glittering 


where he only uses na oi na ca, not na tu, after varcm. Atfpta is probably 
equivalent here to amtardga. * 

39. T takes bhuyal}, with d, C apparently both with d and with the preced- 
ing words. 

40. NidarMta implies that they enlivened their discourses with illustra- 
tions from the ItibSsas and PurSnas. , 

42. For atmahhdva, see attabhdm 2 in Andersen and Smith’s Pali 
Dictionary ; the usage is common in Buddhist Sanskrit. Cp. 8., iii. 16, for the 
simile. Timira in the double sense of tamaa. 

44. I follow W who understands T as above. Abhiruhya requires an 
object, which can only be garbham, unless alternatively vimdnam is supplied 
from the previous verse. To take this compound as referring to the couch 
makes nonsense ; for its interior would not be filled with incense, and we should 
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with gold, he repaired to a splendid golden couch inlaid with 
streaks of diamond. 

46. Then the noblest of women waited with musical 
instruments on him, the noblest of men, the peer of Indra, just 
as the troops of Apsarases wait on the son of the Lord of Wealth 
on the moon-white summit of Himavat. 

46. But even those splendid instruments, like though 
they were to the music of the gods, failed to delight or thrill 
him ; the one desire of the saintly prince was to leave his house 
in search of the bliss of the highest good, and therefore he did 
not rejoice. 

47. Thereon the Akanistha deities, supreme in austerities, 
taking cognisance of his resolve, all at once brought sleep there 
over the women and distorted the gestures of their limbs. 

48. So one, as she lay there, supported her cheek on an 
unsteady hand, and, as if angry, abandoned the flute in her 
lap, dear though it was to her, with its decoration of gold leaf. 

49. Another, lying with her bamboo pipe in her hands 
and her white robe slipping off her breasts, resembled a river 
with lotuses being enjoyed by a straight row of bees and with 
banks laughing with the foam of the water. 


have to read something like °gandhim suggested by C's ‘ a seven-jewelled couch, 
fragrant with the best sandalwood Oarbha in the sense of ‘ room ’ seems 
unknown in classical Sanskrit except in compounds such as prdaddagarbha, 
but occurs in Pali (see P.T.S. Pali Diet. s. gabbha, Coomaraswamy, Eastern Art, 
III, 191, and also Mhv., II, 316, 8). 

46. The alternative of taking the second line as one sentence governed 
by yata/i with reme in the sense of ‘ stopped ’ is diflBcult. How T understood 
it is not clear, but it translates rme ‘ rejoiced ’, as apparently did C. ASvagho^a 
uses yatah elsewhere to introduce a final clause at the end of a verse, e.g. 8., 
V. 15, and xviii. 2. 

47. The Akani^thas are the supreme deities of the Rupadhatu, the 
highest of the five ^uddhavasa classes. 

49. The bees are the flute, the lotuses the hands, the banks the breasts 
and the foam the white robe. Laughter is white in comparisons. 
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^ 50. Similarly a third was sleeping, clasping her drum, 

as if it were her lover, with arms tender as the hearts of young 
blue lotuses, so that the bright golden armlets had met together. 

51. So others, decked with ornaments of fresh gold, and 
wearing peerless yellow garments, fell down helpless with 
deep sleep, like karnihdra boughs broken by an elephant. 

52. Another lay, leaning against the side of a window 
with her beautiful necklaces dangling, and seemed with her 
slender body bent like a bow as if turned into the statue of a 
s'd^a-plucker on a gateway. 

53. Another again had her lotus-face bowed down, 
thereby causing the jewelled earrings to eat into the lines 
of paint, so that it took the likeness of a lotus with its stalk 
half-curved, as it is shaken by a kdrandava bird standing on it. 

54. Others lay in the position in which they had sat down, 
and, embracing each other with intertwined arms decorated 

50. For the idea cp. Ram., v. 13, 44. I take sarhgata, which T omits, 
to mean that the arms were clasped so tight as to bring the armlets on both 
of them together. In a I follow T for garbha ; cp. the gloss madhya for garbha 
at AAA., 182, 20. 

51. A’s reading in c seems to me hopeless. My text is sound palceo- 
graphically and legitimately dediicible from T. Navahdtaka is presumably 
gold of a very light colour to resemble the whitish flowers of the karii^ikdra ; 
the pita clothes stand for the rubescent shoots, 

52. The verse is an exact description of the statues below the crossbars 
on the Saiichi gateways, cp. Vogel, Acta Or., VII, 208. This seems to be the 
only occurrence in literature of bhitj with vi. 

53. It is difficult to choose between "^pattralekham and ^gandalekham ; 
many parallels to both. I have opted for A’s probable reading, because at 
S., iv. 23, viSesakdnta replaces this word in a similar compound. Ganda is 
specially suitable too, because it means ‘ stalk ’ in Buddhist works ^Avaddna- 
Pataka, II, 133, n, 4, Mhv., I, 21, 9, and Bodhiaattvabhumi, 99), and among 
parallels I note Aupapdtikasutra, § 12, ImndaVullihiyaga^)^ In c perhaps 
ivdgyavakranddam, comparing S., v. 52 ; and in d there is much to be said 
for T’s cakampe, pa in A being not unlike ^a. The face is the lotus, the earring 
the bird, the neck the bent stalk. 

54. If the verbs in this and the preceding verses mean ‘ appear beautiful 
aa the negatives show them to do in 57, 60 and 61, we should have the con- 
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with golden bracelets, appeared to have their bodies bent 
down under the load of their breasts. 

66. Yet another clasped her mighty pa/rivadinl, as if it 
Were her friend, and rolled about in her sleep, so that her golden 
threads shook and her face had the pendent strings on her ears 
all disordered. 

66. Another young woman lay, bringing her pamiva, 
whose beautiful netting had slipped from her armpit, between 
her thighs, like a lover exhausted at the end of his sport. 

67. Others, though really large-eyed and fair-browed, 
showed no beauty with their eyes shut, like lotus-beds with 
their flowerbuds closed at the setting of the sun. 

68. Another too had her hair loose and dishevelled, and with 
the ornaments and clothes fallen from her hips and her necklaces 
scattered she lay like an image of a woman broken by an elephant. 
j 69. But others, helplessly lost to shame despite their 
natural decorum and endowment of excellent beauty, lay in 
immodest attitudes, snoring, and stretched their limbs, all 
distorted and tossing their arms about. 


tradiction that the women were attractive in these attitudes. The last line 
of T has two syllables in excess ; gnas-te is clearly an interpolation. 

55. T translates yokiraka by Sog-drilj ‘roll of paper which W under- 
stands to be the palmleaf rolls worn in the ears, quoting Griinwedel, Buddhis- 
tische Kunat in Indien (1920), 187, n. 16. I know no authority in Sanskrit 
for this and it does not fit the use of the word at viii. 22 below, or S., vi. 3. 

56. The exact meaning and reading Of the compound in b is uncertain, 
but ^pdkbm fits the simile better than ^pdrivam. 

58. The reference perhaps is to the dummies used to train elephants in 
killing, implied by KA ., ii. 32, and alluded to in the HC, (Cowell and Thomas's 
translation, 190 and 220, where understood rather differently). One Indian 
editor gives kantbmnira the meaning it has in erotics. For praiiydtand cp. 
J?., xvi. 17. 

59. T is not clear in the second line, because gya-gyu, ‘ twisting 

‘ crooked may correspond to jajfmbhire in the sense gdlTavindma (cp, iv. 6) or 
to idbanum ; in the latter case gsahbar must be corrected to glal-bar with W. 
Anvdbay/i is common in the sense of ‘ modest ‘ decent of dress or behaviour, 
and ulbanam is to be tmderstood accordingly' . 
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00. Others looked ugly, lying unconscious like corpses, 
with their ornaments and garlands cast aside, the fastening 
knots of their dresses undone, and eyes moveless with the 
whites showing. 

61. Another lay as if sprawling in intoxication, with her 
mouth gaping wide, so that the saliva oozed forth, and with her 
limbs spread out so as to show what should have been hid. 
Her beauty was gone, her form distorted. 

62. Thus these womenfolk, lying in various attitudes 
according to their natures, family and breeding, presented the 
appearance of a lotus-pond whose lotuses have been blown 
down and broken by the wind. 

63. When the king’s son saw the young women lying in 
these different ways and looking so loathsome with their un- 
controlled movements, though ordinarily their forms were 
beautiful, their speech agreeable, he was moved to disgust : — 

64. “ Such is the real nature of woman in the world of the 
living, impure and loathsome ; yet man, deceived by dress and 
ornaments, succumbs to passion for women. 

65. If man were to consider the natural form of woman and 
such a transformation produced in her by sleep, most certainly 

60. Co. divides in b visrta-agrantham ; I follow T in dividing visrta- 

-dgranthana, but the latter word does not seem to occur elsewhere. Viafta, 
lit. ‘ come apart very apt for a cloth knotted round the waist. In c iukla, 
as the mention of corpses shows, must mean ‘ the white of the eyes ’ ; animilita, 
lit. ‘ not disappeared ’. ' 

61. Vivfddhagdtri is difficult ; I translate according to T, which gives 
what is evidently the proper sense. The only analogous use of vivfddha that 
1 have noted is at AvaddnaAataka, I, 265, 4, perhaps not quite on all fours. 

62. My conjecture in a accounts by the likeness of nva and ny, for A’s 
omission of two syllables. Anvaya may mean ‘ training ’ here. 

63. A and T agree in mlgubhdsd in a and are supported by C’s ‘ their 
laughing words ’ ; otherwise Speyer’s phaH^vbhaso might have been preferable. 

64. Cp. 8., viii. 48, and ix. 26. 

66. The authenticity of this verse is a problem ; for it is unlike C to omit 
80 moral a statement and the repetition of the ending is clumsy. On the other 
hand the language and thought of abc at least are not unlike Aiivagho^a’s. 
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his heedlessness in respect of her would not increase ; yet, 
overcome by his impressions of her excellence, he succumbs 
to passion/’ 

66. Thus he recognised the difference and there arose in 
him a desire to escape that night. Then the gods, understanding 
his purpose, caused the doors of the palace to fly open. 

67. Thereon he descended from the palace roof, contemning 
the women lying there, and, having descended thence, he went 
out unhesitatingly to the first courtyard. 

68. He awoke the groom, the swift-footed Chandaka, 
and addressed him thus : Quickly bring the horse Kanthaka ; 
I desire to depart hence to-day to reach deathlessness. 

69. Since contentment arises in my heart to-day, and since 

That FP should quote this verse and 64 together is in its favour, but its differing 
version of d is more appropriate and may represent the original of which the 
present text is a corruption. Notice the play on Samkhya phraseology, 
prakfliy V'ikdray and guTiia. Svapnavikdra also means ‘ a transformation as 
unreal as a dream Pramdda is a term occurring frequently in S.^ and implies 
heedlessness to the considerations that turn a man to the religious life. The 
distinction between sarhkalpa and parikalpa is a fine one ; the latter is the con- 
ception formed by the mind about an object, impressions of which are presented 
to it by the senses. The former seems particularly to mean the impressions 
produced on the senses by an object ; thus S., xii. 5, samkalpdho manorathah 
(the usual word being indriydsva)^ and xiii. 35, sarkkalpavisadigdhd hi pancendri- 
yamaydh ^ardh^, Ouriu therefore is employed here in the secondary sense of 
* object of the senses as in a certain stage of Samkhj'^a development and in 
the word kdmaguim, ' 

66. Aniara also means ^ opportunity ’ here, as well as the difference 
between svabhdva and outer adornment. 

67. The accusative after vinirgam is odd. The first courtyard is the 
outermost one where the stables would be. 

68. C expands and has equivalents for both yiydsd and pipdsd ; it may 

have had the latter, understanding it literally for amrta, ‘ nectar and meta- 
phorically for amfUi^ ^ the deathless country The metaphorical use is unusual, 
not occurring in classical Sanskrit and employed only by Buddhists in com- 
pounds in a bad sense ; so with some hesitation I keep A's reading. 

69. For the construction of the relative cp. vii. 57, and iS., vi. 47, and 
remarks in the Introduction. 
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my resolve is fixed in my mind and since I have as it were a guide 
even in loneliness, most certainly the longed for goal has come 
into my view. 

70. Since these women lay in my presence without regard 
to their own modesty or to respect for me, and since the doors 
opened of themselves, most certainly it is the time to-day 
for me to depart hence.” 

71. Then the groom accepted his lord’s bidding, though 
he was aware of the purport of the king’s orders, and, as if 
spurred on by another in his mind, he decided to bring the 
horse. 

72. Then he brought for his master that noble steed, 
who was endowed with strength, mettle, speed and breeding. 
A golden bit filled his mouth and a light stall-blanket covered 
his back. 

73. His chine and rump and fetlocks were long, while his 
hair, tail and ears were short and kept still ; his back and flanks 


70. In d ito perhaps is betj^er, but ato corresponds more closely to A 
palseographically . 

71. Pareifa in c implies not only Co.’s ‘ higher power but also ‘ as if 
incited by a foe ’ to do a deed that would damage the king, his master. 

72. I follow Hopkins, who quotes the MBh., in translating Sayydataraj^, 
but it may mean ‘ a blanket for riding on ’. 

7,3. It is difficult to determine the readings of this verse, as our authorities 
for the points of a horse are all much later and cannot be exactly reconciled. 
I have consulted Bj-hataamhitd {Bf.), Ixvi, Jayadatta’s ASvavaidyaka (J.), 
ii. and iii. and Nakula’s Aivacikitad (N.), vi, both in. the Bibl. Ind., Sukranlti 
0N.), iv. 7, ed. J. S. Desau, Bombay, 1912, and the l§dlihotrasdstra 
sthdna i, adhydya 8, in I.O. MS. 2536 { = Eggelijng 2762), ff. 41-48. The last 
is full and the best authority, but corrupt in reading. C has, ‘ Wi^ high . . . 
(1 kingfisher ?), long mane and tail, short hair and ears, belly like a deer, neck 
like a rdjahamaa, forehead broad, nose round like a gourd, throat like a dragon, 
kneecaps and breast square, true and sufficient marks of high breeding ’, 
which cannot be made to square exactly with the Sanskrit. 

Each pdda for balance must consist of a single compound, therefore I 
accept in 6 nibhrtahrasva°, which may have been T’s reading. Further the 
text of d agrees with all authorities ; note that the horses chosen by Nala for 
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were depressed and raised, and the point of his nose, forehead, 
haunches and chest were broad. 


Rtupan\a were pji^uprotha, MBh., iii. 2784. In 6 the Indian editors object 
to pr^ha on the ground that a short back is not a good point in India. The 
only mention of the length of back is iii. 25, ndtidlrgham ; but 1 agree with 
them, partly because nibhfta could not apply to the back, and partly because 
it is adequately dealt with in c. Their proposal to substitute kuhsi 
iv. 7, 75, hrdsvalcuksikhurasrutih) will not do, because nibhfta does not apply, 
and no one else supports ^N. in this point except a quotation from a certain 
Para^ara in the commentary (Viz. S.S. edn.) on Bf . ; 466, and iV., vi. 16, 

do not give it in their lists of members that should be short. The former's 
list is protha, the ears, puccha, dasaimu (probably for the buatikda, 

the hoofs, guda and medhra. The obvious one to which nibhfta applies and 
which is good palseographically is puccJuiy the bony part of the tail. Bf, also 
requires it to be short, but the hair of the tail should be long according to 
456, puccham na (corrupt for ca, as appears from the list of short points) hrasmm 
. . . dirghavdlcm. By nibhfta I understand that the tail does not swish or the 
ears twitch (acalitaUy 44a, and nibhftordhvakarm, ^akuntdla, i. 8, quoted 
by Gawrohski). The length of the hairs of the tail would account for O's 
divergence. 

The other two compounds have several knotty points. The trikay the 
lower part of the backbone with the pelvic bones that join it, to which perhaps 
the corrupt word in C corresponds, should be pfthu (Bf, and ^^.), near enough 
to praiata, perhaps. Pucchamula is defined J., ii. 28, and in the commentary 
on Br, (Viz. S.S. edn., 817), but not described anywhere ; C suggests that a word 
for neck should stand here, and Bf. and require that member to be long. 
T may have read purvamulay but it is difficult to see a word for ‘ neck ’ in 
that and I have let A's text stand. Pdrmi is defined »/., ii. 2, as khurasya 
pdr^y but is nowhere described. T's reading of pdr^va agrees with 
466, giving it as one of the eight long limbs. As this word occurs again in c 
and C gives no help, I have kept pdT§ni and understand ‘ fetlock In c T 
is at fault in reading vitatonnatay for 46a, has pfstharh ca suvinltarh ca 
m l^adbadfiham samunnatarh vinaiam ca praSaatam sydt, and J, and ^N, also 
support vinaia. It is quite uncertain if kukaipdrha is to be taken as one word 
or two ; the application of vinatonnata in either case is difficult and it is not 
clear whether kuk^i stood at all in T, which understood only one thing to be 
mentioned in the pdda, C’s ‘ belly like a deer ' has a curious parallel in 
45a and 6, where the two pdrhaa are described as mfgavat and the kuksi as 
mfgasyopacitarh yathd. In this uncertain state the verse must be left, till 
better MSS. of the are forthcoming and critically edited. 
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74. The broadehested prince embraced him and patted 
him with a lotus-like hand, and ordered him in a gentle-toned 
voice, as if he were about to plunge into the middle of a hostile 
array. 

76. “ Oftentimes, I have been told, has the king, after 

mounting you, overthrown his enemies in battle. So act, 
0 best of steeds, that I too may obtain the deathless stage. 

76. Easy it is to find companions for battle, for the 
pleasure of acquiring the objects of sense and for the accumu- 
lation of wealth ; but hard it is for a man to find companions, 
when he has fallen into distress or attaches himself to dharma. 

77. Moreover as for those who are companions in this 
world whether in action that brings defilement or in resort 
to dharma, undoubtedly they too, as my inner soul realises, 
take their share of the fruit. 

78. Understand therefore, 0 best of steeds, this my 
departure from here to be connected with dharma for the 
benefit of the world, and strive with speed and courage in a 
matter which concerns your own good and the good of the world 
aUke.” 


74. 8., viii. 34, pravUanti ca yac camumukhamy suggests on the strength 
of T the reading dhvajinlmukhyam. 

75. The first line recalls Varahamihira^s remark in the passage quoted on 

73 that a horse with these points is urpatefL satrundidya. In the second line 
yathdvai is difficult, but supported by T. As it stands, one ought to take api 
as initiatiog a wish, ‘ Would that 1 might, etc. ! Do that ’ ; but this does not 
seem probable. The correct construction would be yathd . . , tathdy but S.y 
X. 57, has yathd . , ,taL If one must amend, Gawrohski’s yathd tai is better 
than Speyer’s yathd yat. In c C’s ‘ ford of amfta ’ suggests amftarh taramy but 
padam is A^vagho^a’s regular word in this connexion. * 

76. Avdpta in b is best taken as a noun ; Gawrohski compares atydrv4b>a 
at M?y X. 42. For the sentiment, see Jdty xx. 31. 

77. I cannot determine T’s reading in 6, and I do not agree with W that 
it read %hdgdh in d, 

78. For parigarriy * understand cp. S.y v. 32, xvi. 42, and xviii. 43* The 
verse refers to the legend of Kanthaka’s being reborn as a god. 
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79. Thus the best of men, beautiful in form and shining 
lihe black-tracked Agni, instructed the white horse, the best 
of steeds, in his duty as though he were a friend, and mounted 
him to go to the forest, just as the sun, blazing like fire, mounts 
a white autumnal cloud. 

80. Thereon the good horse suppressed all noise, that 
would seem terrifying in the night-time or might awaken the 
attendants ; his jaws were soundless and he silenced his neighing, 
as he went forth with steady steps. 

81. Then the Yaksas bowed down their bodies and bore 
up his hoofs off the ground with the tips of their hands, that 
thrilled with joy ; their forearms were adorned with golden 
bands and their hands were like lotuses, so that they seemed 
to be throwing lotuses beneath him. 

82. The city gatehouses, which were closed with gates 
furnished with heavy bars and which could not easily have been 
forced even by elephants, opened noiselessly of their own 
accord as the king’s son passed along. 


80. Calcitavimukta, lit. ‘ devoid of trepidation so ‘ steady explained 
by C ‘ did not rush impeiuouRly T takes cakita to mean ‘ a frightening noise 
which gives the correct effect but is not literal. A’s correction in d may 
indicate °kramair, 

81. A’s reading in b seems correct, T being uncertain (kamaldn mprakftya, 
or vipraklrya ?) ; the forearms presumably represent the stalks of the lotuses. 
In d cakita is difficult, and T takes it in the sense trptau of the Dhdtupdtha. 
The root significance is ‘ tremble and one can tremble with joy as well as with 
fear, hence the extension of meaning. There are a few other passages where 
the same meaning is possible, Padyacuddmai^i, ix. 65, Vdsavadattd, 287, where 
the commentator glosses cakita with trptdlp samsayitd m, and the Khalimpur 
copperplate inscription, verse 11, Ep, Ind.y IV, 248. Cakitagati occurs at 
Daridracdrvdattay iv. 6, in an uncertain sense. 

82. T renders pratoU ‘ gatehouse obviously right here and adequately 
authenticated. In KA. the word is used of constructions along the wall 
between towers for providing access from inside to the wall. References in 
P. K. Acharya’s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture^ s.v. ; see particularly Vogel, 
JRA8., 1906, 539. 
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83. Then he went forth out of his father’s city, in the 
firmness of his resolve quitting without concern his father, who 
was devoted to him, his young son, his affectionate people and 
his unequalled magnificence. 

84. Thereon he, whose eyes were long like stainless lotuses 
born of the mud, looked back at the city and uttered a lion- 
-roar: "I shall not be entering the city named after Kapila, 
till I have seen the further shore of life and death.” 

85. Hearing his words, the troops of the court of the 
Lord of Wealth rejoiced, and the hosts of gods with joyful 
minds foretold the fulfilment of his resolve. 

86. Other heavenly beings of fiery forms recognised his 
purpose to be of the greatest difficulty and, like moon-beams 
piercing a rift in a cloud, produced a bright light on his frosty 
path. 

84. In a it is perhaps not easy to reconcile palaeographically the virmla 
indicated by C with A’s vikaja, but it gives much the best sense. The word 
pankaja suggests that the poet is referring to the Well-known comparison between 
the Buddha, who lives in the world but is not stained by the lokadharmas (such 
as the feelings detailed in 83), with the lotus, which springs from the mud but 
is unstained by the water. Vimala brings this out ; cp. aS,, xiii. 5 and 6. I 
do not think we should understand praves^ as for pravestdsmi. Though it is 
convenient here to translate it by the future, the agental form implies habitual 
action (Pd^., iii. 2, 135) and therefore with a negative is more forcible than 
the future. 

85. Asarhs in the sense ‘ foretell which the context indicates as better 
than ‘ wish is rare and oxily found m the active. Therefore dsammsur aamai ? 

86. The heavenly beings with fiery forms recall the aggikliamdhdnii 
which Asoka’s practice of dharma caused his people to see (Fourth Rock 
Edict) ; cp. also AK.y III, 229, ii. 3, and AAA., 116, 19. Hence the epithet 
svayamprabha of the heavenly inhabitants at S., x. 32, and cp. MBh., xii. 
6789ff. for the deities who live above the sun and moon and are svayamprabha 
and agnimreas. A’s akuruta is dijfiScult ; it can hardly be held that the poet 
is illustrating an unknown grammatical rule allowing the use of a singular 
verb with a plural subject. Adadhata will not do, because T shows kf and it 
is the fiery bodies of the deities that cause the light. Joglekar takes akr§ata 
to kf, ‘ scatter but the form is known to the grammarians from kf also ; 
and I take it to the latter. 
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87. But that steed, like a steed of the Sun, speeding on 
as if spurred in mind, and the prince travelled very many 
leagues, before the stars in the sky grew discoloured with the 
dawn. 


87. That T is right in taking harituraga to ;nean the sun, not India, is 
shown by the mention of Aruna in the second line. T’s reading in 6 means 
* as if speeding on (or, considering) as if transformed by mind for which 
I cannot find the Sanskrit. A’s reading is not good and is a reminiscence of 
71 above. The construction in the second line is unusual ; pdda c seems to be 
a kind of accusative absolute of time covered. For the combiiiation of partita 
and arui^ cp. BrhUsamUtd, iii, 38, paru^arajoWunlkTtat4im of the sun ; also 
the curious use of paru§a at Vikramorvasiyay v. 4. The verb with two subjects 
and attracted into the singular by the nearer has parallels, viii. 33 below, 8,, 
viii. 2, ManUi ix. 23, and Daridracdrvdatia^ i. 18. 
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CANTO VI 

The Dismissal oe Chandaka. 

1. Then the world’s eye, the sun, rose in a moment, 
and the best of men saw the hermitage of the descendant of 
Bhfgu. 

2. When he saw it with the deer sleeping in perfect trust 
and the birds sitting at peace, he felt, as it were, rested and 
as if the goal were attained. 

3. In order to eschew arrogance and to show honour to 
asceticism, and in accordance with his politeness he dismounted 
from the horse. 

4. And alighting, he patted his steed, saying, “Your 
task is accomplished”, and well-pleased he said to Chandaka, 
bedewing him as it were with his eye : — 

5. “In following this horse, whose speed is like that of 
Tarksya, you have shown, good friend, both loyalty to me and 
your own prowess. 

6. Although I am entirely given up to other matters, 
I am gripped to the heart by you, who possess equally this 
devotion to your master in such a degree and also capabiUty. 


3. C and T agree in giving vismaya the sense of ‘ arrogance which 
the context demands. C has in c, ‘ keeping his deportment 

5. Tarksya is a name for Garuda, to whom speedy horses are often 
compared, e.g. Divy., 444, MBh., viii. 687, KanyMnSira, 13, ViknmorvcUiya, 
i, p. 9. 

6. W understands hfdi to refer to Chandaka’s heeirt, but T does not 
require" this and grdh takes the locative of the place caught hold of. The 
conjecture in d is almost certain. Gawronski’s IdfiH would do but is not so 
close to A. I suspect T of having read idfsosya eva, two syllables short, 
corrupted from an original idfAw aa or Idfkti ia, am and Ma being liable to 
misreading with a ya as second member. 

6 
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7. A man, though not devoted, may be capable, or though 
not capable, may be devoted ; but it is hard to find in the world 
a man like you who is at the same time loyal and capable. 

8. Therefore I am well-pleased with this your noble 
action in displaying towards me this feeling, which takes no 
count even of possible rewards. 

9. Who would not be favourably disposed to a man in a 
position to reward him ? In the opposite case even kinsfolk 
for the most part become strangers. 

10. The son is cherished to continue the family ; the 
father is honoured to obtain maintenance. The attachment 
of the world is always due to some motive. No feeling that 
this or that person is one’s kin subsists without a cause. 

11. Why speak many words ? In short, you have done 
me a very great kindness. Return with the horse. I have 
arrived at the desired spot.” 

12. With these words the mighty prince unloosed his 
ornaments and gave them to Chandaka, whose mind smarted 
with sorrow, in order to do him a benefit. 


8. C and T’s pardnmukhafy in d is essential for the sense ; in fact Chandaka 
was more likely to he punished than rewarded for his aetion. If we read 
drsyate in c with A, ’pi in d perhaps should be amended to hi, but I do not 
like the omission of te or its equivalent in the line. 

9. For janibhavati, against which A has an old marginal gloss apara, 

cp. the use oijana at S., xv. 31. • 

10. There seems to be no parallel to this use of amid ; Co. understands 
asmld, ' unselfishness but T divides as in the text. Gawronski takes avoid 
=mamatva of 48 below. The literal meaning seems to be the feeling that 
something is one’s own, and here the context demands that the something 
should be one’s relation to others. For W’s translation of this verse, see his 
note on the Tibetan of ix. 10. 

11. If it were not for C, I should have supposed T’s gnaa in d to be a 
mistake for naga, the equivalent of A’s reading. 

12. Anuaamaa, the regular form, is indicated by T, but dnvsamaa and 
dniUamad also occur in Buddhist Sanskrit ; the Pali form dniaamaa supports 
A’s spelling. For the meaning cp. the use in the Divy. (see index s.v.) ; C 
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13. Taking from his diadem the blazing jewel, which 
performed the function of a light, he stood like mount Mandara 
with the sun on it, and uttered these words : — 

14. “With this jewel, Chanda, you must make repeated 
obeisance to the king, and in order to abate his grief you must 
in full confidence give him this message from me : — 

16. “ I have entered the penance grove to put an end to 

birth and death, and not forsooth out of yearning for Paradise, 
or out of lack of affection or out of anger. 

16. Therefore you should not grieve for me, since I have 
left my home for this purpose. For a union, however long it 
has lasted, in time will cease to be. 

17. And since separation is inevitable, therefore my 
thoughts turn to salvation, in order that there may be no more 
severing from my kindred. 

18. You should not grieve for me, who have gone forth 
to leave grief behind. It is rather the slaves of passion, 
enthralled by those sources of grief, the loves, for whom grief 
should be felt. 

19. And since this, they say, was the firm determination 
of our ancestors, grief should not be felt for me who am travelling 
along the hereditary road. 

20. For when a man passes away, there are heirs to his 
A^^ealth ; but heirs to dharma are hard to find on earth or do 
not exist at all. 


renders ^ comfort As appears from the opening scene of the SdkunUila^ it 
was not proper to enter a hermitage wearing ornaments. 

14. Co. takes amuktaviirambham to refer to the king, but T rightly 
applies it to Chandaka, who has every reason to be afraid of deliveri\jg the 
message. 

16. A’s jam® for jarmo!^ is a natural corruption; at xii. 17, janmu is 
almost Indistinguishable from jam. For the second line Jot., xxxii. 41. 

17. My conjecture in d is palaeographically sound and necessitated by the 
sense ; A’s °adibhib, is improbable. 

19. Formichi’s defence of ddyddabhutai ‘ divenuto deir erede * and so 
‘ ereditario is contrary to A^vagho^’s use of bhiita in compounds. 
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21. Should it be argued that this person has gone forth 
to the forest at the wrong time, I reply that there is no such 
thing as a wrong time for dharma, seeing how uncertain life is. 

22. Therefore my determination is that the supreme good 
must be sought by me this very day. For when death is present 
as our adversary, what reliance can be placed on life ? ” 

23. In such wise, my good friend, should you speak to 
earth’s guardian and also strive that he should not even think 
on me. 

24. You should also tell the king that I am lacking in 
virtue. Lack of virtue causes the disappearance of affection ; 
when affection has vanished, there is no sorrowing.” 

26. On hearing these words Chanda was overcome with 
anguish and, folding his hands, replied with a voice strangled 
with sobs : — 

26. “At this disposition of yours, 0 my lord, which 
must cause distress to your kinsfolk, my mind sinks down like 
an elephant in the mud of a river. 

27. To whom would not such a determination as this 
of yours cause tears, even if his heart were of iron, how much 
more when it is faltering with love ? 

28. For this delicacy of limb, fitted only for lying in a 
palace, is not compatible with the ground of the penance grove, 
covered by sharp blades of darSAa-grass. 

29. But as for my bringing this horse to you after hearing 
your resolve, it was some divine .power, 0 my lord, that forcibly 
caused me to do it. 

30. For if I had been in command of myself, how could 
I, on knowing this your resolve, have brought you the horse, 
the bale of Kapilavastu ? 


26. T’s chu-boU i^ram-na (naditire) is so obviously a mistaken spelling 
for idam-na {°panke), that I have not included it among the variants. SimUarly 
i,gyur-ba (bhavati) may bo a mistake for rgvd-pa (mdati), or, as it is preceded 
by an unnecessary idi (idam) not in the Sanskrit, Jdt igyur may be a corrup- 
tion of yi-mug, which would give the metaphorical sense of mdati. 
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31. Therefore, 0 mighty prince, you should not desert, 
as a nihilist the good Law, your loving aged father, who yearns 
so for his son. 

32. Nor should you forget, like an ingrate kind treatment, 
the queen, your second mother, who exhausted herself in 
bringing you up. 

33. You should not abandon, like a coward the sovereignty 
he has obtained, the virtuous princess, mother of a young son, 
devotedly faithful to her husband and of illustrious lineage. 

34. You should not abandon, like a vicious man his 
excellent repute, the young son of Ya4odhara, worthy of praise 
and best of the cherishers of fame and dharma. 

35. Or if, 0 my master, you are determined to abandon 
your father and your kingdom, you should not abandon me. 
For your feet are my sole refuge. 

36. I cannot leave you in the forest, as Sumantra did 
Raghava, and go to the city with burning heart. 

37. For what will the king say to me, if I return to the 
capital without you ? Or what shall I say to the women of 
your household, since I am in the habit of seeing what is proper. 


34. In 6 T is ambiguous ; I think it agrees with C in reading varam, 
whereas W takes it to indicate vara. The former is the better, as Chandaka 
usually calls the prince by some formal title of respect such as bhartr or naiha. 

36. I follow Gawronski in taking bandhu as ‘ father ’ here, a meaning 
occurring several times in canto ix. * 

36. C is undoubtedly right in keeping the traditional form of Sumantra ’s 
name. The simile foreshadows the poet’s imitation in canto viii of the aceoimt 
of Sumantra’s return to Ayodhya. 

37. The meaning of ucitadarSitvdt is uncertain and the renderings of my 
predecessors unconvincing. Dariin means a person who sees or is in the habit 
of seeing, physically or mentally, as in dirgha° and do^a°, and ucita can only 
signify ‘ what is proper ’ or ‘ what is wonted ’. The word may be applied 
either to Chandaka, in which case, as BShtlingk pointed out, it signifies know- 
ledge of the proprieties, or to the palace women, when we might xmderstand it 
similarly or else take it as expressing Chandaka’s not being accustomed to 
appear before the ladies except in attendance on the prince. T, despite W’s 
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38. As for your saying that I am also to tell the king of 
your lack of virtue, am I to say what is untrue about you, as 
about a sinless sage ? 

39. Or if with halting tongue and shame in my heart 
I should so speak, who would believe it ? 

40. For only the man who would tell of, or believe in, 
the scorching power of the moon, would tell of, or believe in, 
the existence of faults in you, who know the faults. 

41. To desert the affectionate ill befits him who is always 
compassionate and ever feels pity. Turn back and have pity 
on me.” 

42. The best of speakers heard these words of the grief- 
-stricken Chanda and spoke to him, self-possessed and with the 
utmost firmness ; — 

43. “ Quit this affliction, Chanda, over parting from me ; 
separation is the fixed law among corporeal beings, in that 
they are subject to different births. 

44. Should affection lead me not to quit my kinsfolk of 
myself, still death would part us one from the other against 
our wills. 

45. My mother bore me in her womb with pains and great 
longing. Her efforts have been fruitless. What am I to her 
now or she to me ? 


translation, is ambiguous, but C possibly took the last view, ‘ Or, if all the 
palace people reproach me, with what words can I reply to them ? ’ Or had 
it a different reading ? 

40. Possibly we should read do^ajHafy in c ; T is ambiguous, and A often 
omits visargn. The propriety of a groom so addressing his master is open to 
question and is not supported by the formal use the poet makes of this style 
of address elsewhere. 

43. NiyaiuJf. is perhaps better in c. The idea is that expressed in S., 
XV. 32 ; those who are kinsfolk in one birth are separated from each other in 
the next birth. For ndndbhdm cp. Majjhima, III, 242 (=SamyvMa, II, 97), 

44. If C’s text had had mumukaaya, it is not likely he would have omitted 
it ; and T’s text with the opposition of smyam and avasdn is stronger than A’s. 
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46. As birds collect on the roosting tree and then go 
their separate ways again, so inevitably the union of beings 
ends in their parting. 

47. And as the clouds come together and depart asunder 
again, so I deem the meeting and severance of creatures that 
draw breath. 

48. And since this world is in a state of continuous 
separating, therefore the feeling that ‘ this is mine ’ is improper 
with regard to a coming together that is transitory as a dream. 

49. Trees are parted from the colouring of their leaves, 
though it is connate with them. How much more then must 
there be a severance of one thing from another that is separate 
from it ? 

46. For the first line cp. 8., xv. 33, and for vdaavrhm note in translation 
on S.y i. 54. 

47. Gawronski would read matati in d as more in accord with A^vaghoga^a 
syntax. I doubt this ; he uses a singular verb with a double subject several 
times. 

48. A difficult verse. VifraJabhya is used in the sense of viprahmbhay 
the ‘ parting * of lovers, an extension from ‘ deception ‘ disappointment 
T gives the literal sense of ‘ deceive ’ and also the derived sense of " separate ^ ; 
and C renders by kvui (Giles 6326), used in this text for ‘ separate e.g. vii. 
47. Ydti with the gerundive implies continuous or habitual action, possibly 
here in a passive sense, * is being continually separated ’ , as is apparently 
the construction at S.y vii. 15. A’s parasparam is difficult anS T’s curious 
phyir-ruiy while apparently indicating the text reading, would perhaps be better 
amended to phyi-ma. C translates ‘separating of their own aocord\ For 
mamatvay see note on svatd on verse 10 above ; C, as I understand it, has ‘ It 
is not proper to reckon relatives as mine I follow Schmidt in taking 
samdgame as dependent on mamaimm. It should be noted that FP quotes 
this and the two preceding verses and follows them with seven more verses 
on the same subject, which are not in our text, though the simile of verse 49 
is included in them. This is the only case where in a quotation by FP of a 
passage from this poem verses not to be found in our text are added, and it 
is hard to account for them. A, T and 0 agree in the extent of the text, 
but verse 49 is laconic in argument, as C evidently felt, and perhaps the author 
of the original of the FP or someone else expanded the passage to make it 
clear, without the addition being received in the standard text. 
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60. Since such is the case then, my good friend, be not 
afBicted ; go your way. But if your affection tarries, still go 
and then return again. 

61. And you should say to the folk in Kapilavastu, who 
keep regard for me, “ Quit your love for him and hear his resolve. 

62. Either, he says, he will quickly come back, after 
destroying birth and death ; or, lacking in right effort and 
failing to reach the goal, he will perish.” ” 

63. On hearing his speech, Kanthaka, the finest of steeds, 
licked his feet and shed scalding tears. 

54. With his webbed hand, which was marked with 
svastikas and bore the wheel sign on the palm, the prince 
stroked Kanthaka and spoke to him as if he were his comrade 
of like age ; — 

66. “Do not shed tears, Kanthaka; you have displayed 
the qualities of a good horse. Be patient ; this your toil will 
soon bring forth its fruit.” 

56. Then he resolutely took from Chanda’s hand the 
sharp sword which had a jewelled hilt and was decorated with 
gold inlay, and drew it from the scabbard, as if he were drawing 
a snake from a hole. 

61. A’s reading in a is nonsense, and T and C are clearly right in 

indicating that is an inversion of ^peksarh ; cp. the similar variant in 

Co.’s ix. 71. It would be closer palsBOgraphically to A, if we amended byas 
to teas in T, i.e. cdsmdsu sdpeksam. Kapilavastu is preferable to °vastu ; 
cp. verse 30 above and the MSS. of 8. • 

62. I accept C’s reading in 6 as the best ; cp. note on verse 16 above. 
For drambhay see 8,, xiv, 22. 

53. Cp. Mhv,y II, 166, and, for the next verse as well, the description in 
Vimdnavat&Uy 81, 

64. According to tradition Kanthaka was bom on the same day as the 
Buddha, hence vayasyavat is significant. 

56. The absence of iti is unusual ; bhaved iti or bhavatv iti ? 

66. How did Co.’s MSS. come to have T’s reading, not A’s, in 6 ? C 
has * the prince but cannot be relied on in such matters. The practice of 
letting down a bait on a line into a snake’s hole and drawing the snake out by 
it is said still to persist in India, 
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57. Having unsheathed it with its blade dark blue as a 
blue lotus petal, he cut off his decorated headdress with the 
hair enclosed in it and tossed it with the muslin trailing from 
it into the air, as though tossing a goose into a lake. 

68. And the inhabitants of Heaven caught it reverently, 
as it was thrown, with the intention of worshipping it, and the 
divine hosts paid it due adoration in Heaven with celestial 
honours. 

59. But when he had divorced his ornaments and sheared 
off the royal splendour of his head, he looked at his garments 
with their embroidery of golden geese, and in his steadfastness 
longed for a hermit’s robe. 

60. Then an inhabitant of Heaven of purified nature, 
knowing his thoughts, took on the form of a hunter of deer and 


57. C’s ‘ dark hair ’ implies that he construed utpalapattranllam with 
"^keSamy but it is better to take it with T* to the sword and it thus gives point 
to the unusual ni§kdsya^ i.o. he causes as it were the bud of the lotus to open 
out to show the blue petal. On the verse generally, see Coomaraswamy, 
JRAS., 1928, 822. The difficulty lies in arhhika, which may mean silk cloth or 
may, as T takes it, be equivalent to arh^,; parallel ambiguities occur else- 
where, but only when arhJuka is at the end of a compound. By itself it is 
probably not equivalent to as Apte gives it, but is arhiu with ka added 
for the purpose of ending a compound. Cp. i?., x. 9, ^Uupdlavadha, v. 52, 
vi. 27, etc. Vdsamdattdy 92, Kdd,, 72. If it is from am^u, it cannot refer to the 
actual threads of the cloth, for they were not cut. The Buddha’s hair was 
bound up in the headdress and he cuts through the hair below it. Arhiuka 
is therefore to be understood as (1) ‘ cloth i.e. the muslin wrapped round 
the framework of the headdress like a modem pagri, and (2) am6n in the sense 
of rays of light only. 

59. Compare 5 with the more elaborate imagery of S'., v. 51-52. Vipra- 
vdaa comes primarily from vas^ ' cut as pravdayatimna does in that passage 
(see notes in text and in addenda of translation), and secondarily implies 
* baftishment’, the sense T gives it ; for the latter cp. Vinaya, III, 198, 263. 
The implication of Ai is too obvious to need explaining. For the embroidery 
of geese Leumann compares a Jain passage, and Gawrohski Kumdrasambhava^ 
V. 67 ; see also 8P,, iii. 82, HC,y ch. vii, p. 53, 1. 12, B., xvii. 25. 

60. Vihiddhabhavah, i.e. a ^uddhavasa deity, as C expressly states. 
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approached him, wearing ochre-coloured clothes* To him the 
scion of the Sakya king spake : — 

61. “Your holy ochre-coloured robe, the mark of a seer, 
does not go with this murderous bow. Therefore, good sir, 
if you are not attached to it, hand it over to me and accept 
this one of mine.’’ 

62. “0 giver of desires”, the hunter said, ^‘although by 
this garment I cause the deer to trust me near them and then 
kill them, yet if, 0 Sakra-like prince, you have any use for it, 
take it then and give me the white one.” 

63. Then with the greatest joy he took the hermit’s 
dress and gave up the silk raiment. But the hunter, assuming 
his heavenly form again, went to heaven with the white clothes. 

64. Then, when he departed thus, the prince and the 
groom marvelled greatly and straight entertained all the more 
reverence for the forest dress. 

65. Then he dismissed the weeping Chandaka and, 
wearing the ochre robe and bearing the fame of his steadfastness, 

62. T indicates nihanmi in 6, not nihanydm (* I can kill which is 
perhaps closer to A pal geographically. Aral apparently must mean ‘ near ’ 
here» a well authenticated meaning, but its use with vUvdaya is a little difficult 
and perhaps it should be taken with nihanmi ; or could it mean ‘ giving them 
confidence from far off Its signification at S,^ v. 13, is also doubtful. The 
point is that, as countless authors down to Rudyard Kipling tell us, deer are 
not afraid of holy men and associate with them ; the robe is intended to deceive 
them into thinking the hunter a r^i. A^papdtikasutray §74, oddly enough 
mentions a class of ascetic known as migalnddhaga, T’s kdmasdrdi seems 
hopeless. 

04. A6u expletive ; cp. S., vi. 9, and note in text. 

05. The reading in b is uncertain, though T and C show clearly that A's 
aamvid stUnds for a word meaning ‘ wearing Samvid can hardly have this 
sense, and samvfty better palseographically, seems more forced, if to be taken 
as equal to kd^dyaaarhvfta of LF., ch. xxiv, 382, than the aambkfi which I 
have preferred. DhrtiHriibhrt is apparently C’s authority for his ‘ carefully 
considering and scanning his steps that is, dhfti is equivalent to ilia, which 
prescribes this method of walking ; dhrti corresponds in fact to iila at S., iii. 
11. In d vdnrdja should stand for the moon (op. Add., 72), not for the sun, 
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moved majestically to where the hermitage was, resembling 
the monarch of the stars enveloped in a sunset cloud. 

66. Then when his master went thence to the penance 
grove in his discoloured clothes and free from desire for rule, 
the groom flung up his arms and, wailing bitterly, fell to the 
ground. 

67. Looking back once more, he wept aloud and clasped 
the horse, Kanthaka, with his arms. Then in despair he 
lamented again and again and started for the city with his 
body, but not with his mind. 

68. Sometimes he brooded and sometimes he lamented, 
sometimes he stumbled and sometimes he fell. So journeying 
in grief under the force of his devotion, he performed many 
actions on the road in complete abandon. 


as the word sarhdhyd would lead one to expect ; C mentions both and so does 
not commit himself. 

C6. Did T take ^vdsasi to vaSy ‘ shine ’ ? Vivarm should not be translated 
‘ mean ’ ; it refers to the kdsdya colour, op. 8., v. 53, and Jdt.y xii. 19, and 
122, 9. 
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CANTO VII 

Entry into the Penance Grove. 

1. Then since his state of longing for the forest had 
freed him from all attachments, Sarvarthasiddha left the 
weeping tear-faced Chanda and proceeded to the hermitage, 
overpowering it with his beauty, as if he were a Siddha. 

2. With the gait of the king of beasts the prince entered 
that arena of deer, himself like a deer, and, though he had 
given up his royal trappings, the majesty of his person was 
such as to hold the eyes of the anchorites. 

3. For the wheel-bearers, accompanied by their wives 
and standing with their yoke-poles in their hands, gazed, 
just as they were, in their excitement on him who was like 


1. Sarvarthasiddha is probably to be understood in its actual sense as 
well as a proper name, and siddha in d means not only the mythical r^ia referred 
to also at S., x. 6, but a man who has reached enlightenment. 

2. T may understand mrgardja as ' king of the deer but 0 translates 
‘ lion The point of mrgavat in b is not obvious ; perhaps it refers to the 
colour of the prince's dress as being like that of a deerskin (or of a lion ?), 
so accounting for FP’s substituting for h that he was ‘ clad in a kdsdya robe 
only 

3. For the following description, see Eggers, Das Dharmasuira der 
VaihhdTuisas (Gottingen, 1929), pp. 18£E., but it is difficult to determine the 
class referred to in this verse, as they cannot be definitely identified with any 
of the various kinds of ascetics who are accompanied by their wives. It is 
natural to take cakradhara as meaning those who are branded with the discus 
of Vignu ahd to understand yuga as a ‘ carrying-pole which wandering ascetics 
carried {Dlgha, I, 101, and Eggers, oj>. cit, 88, note oniii. 8) and which explains 
the comparison to oxen with heads bowed down under the yoke ; the practice 
of branding is called cakradhdraum at Sarvadarsanasarhgraha (ed. A.S.S,), 63. 
The word cakradhara occurs for a kind of ascetic at MBh,^ xiv. 429, and Utpala 
on Brhajjdtakay xv. 1, gives it as a synonym of caraka (cp. Bfh, Ar. Up., iii. 
3, 1). So cakradhara may be the same as cakracara mentioned at MBh,, 
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Indra, and did not stir> like beasts of burden with half-bowed 
heads. 

4. And though the Brahmans, who had gone out to fetch 
fuel and had returned with their arms full of wood, flowers 
and Tcuaa grass, were pre-eminent in austerities and had their 
minds fully trained, yet they went to see him and did not go 
to their huts. 

5. And the peacocks rose up in delight and uttered cries 
as at the sight of a black rain-cloud ; and the restless-eyed deer 
and the ascetics who grazed like deer let their grass fall and 
stood facing him. 

6. And although the cows, that gave milk for the oblations, 
had already been milked, yet such was the joy produced in 
them at the sight of him, the lamp of the Iksvaku race, shining 
like the rising sun, that their teats flowed again. 

7. “ Is he the eighth Vasu or one of the Alvins come 
down to earth ? ” Such were the voices raised loud by the 
sages there in their amazement on seeing him. 


xiii. 6493-6497, and perhaps also the same as cdkrika of ib., xii. 2646. The 
commentary on the latter glosses cdkrika with idkatika. The KA. also alludes 
to cakracaraa at iv. 4 (see Meyer’s translation, 330, n. 3, and additional note, 
p. 816) and vii. 17, 63, at the latter of which their ktkaias are mentioned. 
Pancardtra, i. 9, cakradharasya dhannah,katim, has probably something else 
in mind. These passages suggest that Co. may have been right in taking 
ytiga literally as ‘ yokes ’, but if so, in view of C’s ‘ making the weights carried 
on their shoulders to be held by their hands ’ and of the fact that yokes are not 
ordinarily held in the hand, the reference may be to ascetics who drew carts 
like oxen. As I am not certain of the sense, 1 leave the translation ambiguous^ 
Tathaiva seems pointless, and the translation ‘ just as they were ’ open to 
doubt ; read tatraiva ? » 

4. T’s reading in a may well be correct. In 6 it takes pavitra in the 
sen^ of ‘ pure ’ and I may be wrong in following Co.’s rendering. With the 
reading havir in a, pavitra should perhaps be translated ‘ clarihed butter 

a meaning so far known only to the later lexica. 

5. Unnam is often used of clouds, but C and T are both agreed against 
A’s reading. 

6. T is two syllables short in c, omitting the word for ‘ cows ’. 
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8. For like a second form of the chief of the gods, or 
like the magnificence of the world of moving and stationary 
beings, he illumined the entire grove, as if he were the sun 
come down of his own accord. 

9. Then, when those hermits duly honoured and invited 
him, he in return did honour to the supporters of dharma with 
a voice like a cloud full of rain. 

10. Then he, who desired liberation, traversed the her- 
mitage which was crowded with folk, desirous of Paradise 
and working to accumulate merit, and steadfastly he viewed 
their various austerities. 

11. And when the benign one had viewed the various 
austerities of the ascetics in that penance grove, he thus addressed 
a certain anchorite who was following him, in order to ascertain 
the truth : — 

12. “ As I have never seen a hermitage till to-day, I am 
unacquainted with this method of dharma. Will you therefore 
kindly explain to me what is your resolve and to what point 
it is directed ? ” 

13. Then the twice-born, who took delight in austerities, 
described in due order to the buU of the 6akyas, a very bull 
in prowess, the particularities of the austerities and the fruit 
thereof : — 

14. “ Uncultivated food, that which grows in the water, 
leaves, water, fruit and also roots, this is what the sages live 


8. This seems to be the only occurrence in literature of Lekhar^abha as 
a name for Indra, though appearing in the lexica as early as the Amarakosa, 

9. I have preferred sdmhho'mhu^ in d, because it is closer to A and because 
repetitive expressions such as sajalajalada seem to occur more in less stylish 
work. 

11, Vikdra in a may imply ‘ extravagances 

13* Or f^abhaviktawdya^ ' stepping like a bull Though C and T agree 
against A in d, I do not consider their reading usable. 

14 Salih prarudham refers to khivdla (Eggers, op. cit., 22). C has for 6, 
‘ Some eat roots, stalks and leaves ; others again eat flowers and fruit omitting 
toya. 
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on in accordance with the scriptures ; but there are various 
separate alternatives. 

15. Some live like the birds by what they can pick up 
from the ground, others graze on grass like the deer, and others 
pass their time with the snakes, turned into antliills by the 
forest wind. 

16. Some gain their subsistence by laborious pounding 
with stones, others cat only what has been husked by their 
own teeth, and some again cook for others and meet their needs 
on anything that may be left over. 

17. Some with their coils of matted hair soaked with 
water twice offer oblations to Agni with sacred texts ; others 
plunge into the water and dwell with the fishes, their bodies 
scored by turtles. 

18. With such austerities accumulated for the due time, 
they win by the higher to Paradise, by the lower to the world 
of men. For bliss is obtained by the path of suffering ; for 
bliss, they say, is the ultimate end of (f/wma.” 


15. The second line implies no doubt -that they lived on air, C’s ‘air- 
-inhaling snake-r^is and one could construe vartayanti vanamdrutena as 
‘ feed on the forest- wind \ But as I understand it, the wind piles up earth 
round the motionless ascetics lying on the ground, turning them into anthills, 
and thus giving them an additional resemblance to snakes who are often 
mentioned as living in anthills. For vanamdruta, Bodhicarydvatdra, viii. 86. 

16. The dimakuUaa are described in a and the dantolukhalikas in 6. C’s 
version of a and T’s * what they pick up with their teeth ’ in 6 are therefore 
inferior. 

17. The exact point of the first line escapes me ; is the reference to those 
who live in wet clothes in winter ? But a parallel passage at xxiii. 2^ suggests 
a reference only to bathing three times and making oblations twice a day. 
The reading in d is doubtful and T may be preferable. C is no help (‘ fish-r^is 
practising water-dwelling ’). 

18. For c cp. Majjhima, 1, 93, and II, 93, and Milindapanhay 243. Whether 
one should read duJiikham as suggested by A or T’s sukham in d depends on the 
meaning given to muUm, The point is settled by ManUy xi. 235, tapomulam 
idem aarvark daimrmnu^akarh mkham ; so the commentary on KS,, i. 2, 47, 
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19. The child of the lord of men listened to these and the 
like statements of the anchorites ; though he had not yet 
reached the perception of reality, he was not satisfied and said 
these words in an undertone to himself : — 

20. “ Seeing that asceticism in its varied kinds is suffering 
by nature, and that the reward of asceticism is Paradise at 
the highest, and that all the worlds are subject to change, 
truly this labour of the hermitages is to small effect. 

21. Those who forsake their dear kindred and worldly 
pleasures to practise restraint for the sake of Paradise, truly 
they, when parted from its delights, will travel again to far 
greater bondage. 

22. And he, who by the bodily toils known as austerities 
strives for the continuance of being in order to indulge passion, 
does not perceive the evils of the cycle of existence and seeks 
by suffering nothing but suffering. 

23. Living creatures are ever in fear of death and yet 
they aim by their efforts at a fresh birth ; and with the persis- 
tence of active being death is inevitable. Therefore they 
drown in that very thing of which they are afraid. 

24. Some enter into .labour for the sake of this world, 
others undergo toil for the sake of Paradise. Truly living 
beings, making themselves miserable in their hopes of bHss, 
miss their goal and fall into calamity. 

25. It is not indeed that I blame the effort, which leaves 
aside the base and is directed to, a higher object, but rather 
the wise with a hke toil should do that in which the need for 
further effort ceases. 


dharmamuldhi amrtah avargah, and op. BhN&., xxii. 142, and a quaint skit 
Mattavildaa, verse 8. FP’s ‘ therefore suffering is the cause of all pleasure ’ 
leaves its reading uncertain. 

19. S., viii. 14, repeats d almost verbatim in a different metre. 

21. Viprayuktdfy 1 take to mean ‘ when parted ’ from the joys of Paradise, 
cp. EL., 166. Qantuhdma merely expresses the future. 
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26. But if mortification of the body in this world is 
dharma, then the body’s pleasure is contrary to dkarma ; if 
pleasure is obtained in the hereafter by means of dharma, then 
dharma in this world bears as its fruit what is contrary to 
dharma. 

27. Inasmuch as it is under the direction of the mind 
that the body acts and ceases to act, therefore it is the taming 
of the mind only that is required. Apart from the mind the 
body is nothing but a log. 

28. If merit is held to derive from purity of food, then 
merit accrues also to the deer and even to those men who are 
excluded from the rewards of dharma and on whom by some 
fault of their destiny wealth has turned its back. 

29. But again, if it is the intention that is the cause 
of acquiring merit in the case of suffering, should not the same 
intention be applied in the case of pleasure ? Or if the intention 
is no criterion in the case of pleasure, is not the intention no 
criterion in the case of suffering ? 

30. Similarly for those who sprinkle water on themselves 
to purify their deeds, acting on the assumption that it is a 
tlrtha, in that case too their satisfaction is restricted to the 
feelings ; for water will not make a sinner pure. 

31. For if whatever water has been touched by the virtuous 
is claimed as a tlrtha on earth, then it is only the, virtues that 
I regard as the tlrtha, but beyond all doubt the water is just 
water.” 

26. Sukha is defined by the Abhidharma as ‘ bodily pleasure ’ in contrast 
to saumanasya, ‘ mental happiness ^ 

27. MaruiSj cetas and citta are synonyms in this verse. • 

28. I take the reference in c to be to those who under the rules of caste 
could not practise the higher forms of Brahmanical religion. The implication, 
explicitly stated by C, is that they are too poor to afford anything but food 
such as hermits live on. 

30. The heart is the seat of the feelings ; hence the translation in c. If 
T^s ^sya is right in c, we must amend in ab to yab . . . spfSaty . . . pravrttab. 

31. Cp, the play on the meanings of tlrtha in 8., i. 8. 

7 
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32. As he thus discussed various points with provision 
of many arguments, the sun went to its setting. Then he 
entered the grove, where was the holy quiet of austerities and 
where the trees were discoloured by the smoke of the oblations. 

33. It was in full activity, a workshop as it were of 
dharma, with the transference elsewhere of the blazing sacrificial 
fires, with its throngs of seers who had completed their ablutions 
and with the shrines of the gods humming with the din of 
prayers. 

34. And there he, who resembled the night-making orb, 
passed several nights, examining the austerities, and after 
considering them all and forming a judgement on them, he 
departed from that place of austerities. 

36. Then the hermits followed him, their minds drawn 
to his beauty and majesty, just as great seers follow Dharma^ 
as it withdraws from a land overrun by infidels. 

36. Then he saw the ascetics with their fluttering coUs 

32. TapaJhprdSdrvta was translated by Co. as if 'pra^dntata'paJi,^ which has 
been generally rejected except by Speyer. The point is settled by the use of 
idnla at 8., i. 27. 

33. The same points are selected for the description of a hermitage in 
i. 11. Gawrohski was the first to see the real sense of the verse, but Icarmdnia 

is not exactly a ‘ forge \ but a ‘ workshop a sense common in KA. ; Medhatithi 
on ManUy vii. 62, defines it as including sugar mills, distilleries and the like. 
It is an extension of meaning from the sense common in Buddhist Sanskrit 
and Pali of ‘ business ‘ occupation \ to the place where the business is carried 
on. The reference here is to a place where gold or other metal is worked by 
heating it, quenching it with water and hammering it (cp. S., xv. 66-69, and 
xvi. 66-66). Agnihotra in the sense of ' sacrificial fire ’ is very rare. For 
h>§tha cp. ko^thaka in KA,, ii. 4. 

34. * The third pdda is hopelessly corrupt. I translate T which cannot 
be put back into Sanskrit (paricchidya the most probable), but C is perhaps 
nearer the original reading. For the context requires something approaching 
the adverse judgement on austerities in 8.y iii. 2. Possibilities are sarvam 
pratik^pya taped ca matyd and sarvam pratiksepyam ata^ ca rmtvdy but it is 
not a case for putting a conjecture into the text. 

36. 1 have retained the difiSicult "kheldn in a, as T has it also, but should 
prefer Hultzsch’s °celdn. It may however be merely a way of writing **khe4dn, 
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of hair and clothes of bark, and in deference to their austerities 
he stopped by a beautiful auspicious tree on the roadside. 

37. Thereon the hermits approached the best of men and 
stood round him, and the oldest of them addressed him respect- 
fully with soft conciliatory words : — 

38. “ When you arrived, the hermitage became as it 
were full, with your departure it turns as it were into a desert. 
Therefore, my son, you should not quit us, as the loved life 
should not quit the body of one who wishes to live. 

39. For in front stands the holy mountain Himavat, 
frequented by Brahman seers, royal seers and celestial seers ; 
and by its neighbourhood these very austerities of the ascetics 
become multiplied in efficacy. 

40. So too all round are holy pilgrimage places, very 
stairways to the sky and frequented by the celestial seers and 
the great seers who are self-controlled and whose beings are 
compact of dharma. 

41. And from here again it is proper to pursue only the 
northern direction for the sake of the highest dharma, but it 
would not be fitting for the wise man to move even a single 
step towards the south. 


‘ clothes unfortunately not adequately authenticated. T? in fact inserts 
another word zur-phud {=,Hkhd) into the compound and may thereby indicate 
the Sanskrit word khela by rol-pa ‘and the meaning by the other. A^vagho§a 
uses anurodha for ‘ liking ‘ having a friendly feeling for S., xiii. 48 ; 
hence the translation. To render anurvdhyamdiM ‘ considering ’ or 
‘ approving ’ would go against the context. 

37. T appears to be corrupt in d, having l/di rab-tu ^di for the,text’8 iti. 

40. For 6 cp. CII, III, 44, amTgaeopdnarupam. In the last line of T 
chen-po-rnams is probably copied from the previous line in place of dan-ldan- 
fnams, which would give the text. Here again Co.’s MSS. have T’s reading 
against A. 

41. The idea of the north being auspicious and the south inauspicious is 
so frequently mentioned in the Upanisads and elsewhere that references are 
unnecessary. 
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42. But if you do not wish to live in the penance grove, 
because you have seen here one who neglects the rites or is 
impure from having fallen into an adulterated dharmiy mention 
it and just be pleased to dwell here. 

43. For we here desire to have you, who are as it were 
a depositary of asceticism, for our companion in asceticism. 
For to abide in company with you who are like Indra would 
bring success to Brhaspati.” 

44. When the chief of the ascetics had thus spoken in 
the midst of the ascetics, he, the chief of the wise, declared 
his inward feelings, inasmuch as he had made a vow for the 
annihilation of existence : — 

46. “ At such a display of their feelings towards me on 

the part of the upright-souled sages, the supporters of religion, 
whose delight in hospitality makes them like one’s own kindred, 
my joy is extreme and I feel highly honoured. 

46. To put it in a word, I am as it were bathed by these 
affectionate words, which touch my heart, and, as I am a novice 
in dharma, my pleasure now shows itself doubled. 

47. When I reflect that I am about to go away, leaving 
you thus engaged, who are- so hospitable and have shown me 


42. T divides samklrfMdharmd=apatito. I understand ydvat as=Mmc 
ca, this use of the felative being not uncommon in ASvaghoaa. 

43. Nidhdna means ritually the ‘ putting down ’ of the sacred fires, and 
iapal^ is perhaps to be understood therefore as the ‘ heat ’ of a fire. In d 
Ltiders’ reading is better than the text, but not adequately substantiated by T. 

46. Co., followed by the other translators, understands that the joy felt 
by the Buddha when he first grasped the idea of dharma is redoubled ; but I 
do not see how this can be extracted from the Sanskrit, which as it stands 
means that the Buddha as a novice in dharma (Gawronski first pointed this 
out as the meaning of navagraha) is particularly gratified at his treatment, as 
if he were already a leader of ascetics. I am not quite sure however that the 
text is in order and should like to amend aarhprati to tarn prati (i.e. towards 
dharma), which would be clearer and agree more closely with C’s ‘ Hearing 
what you say, still more I take pleasure in reverence for dharma 
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such very great kindness, I feel indeed as much grief as I did 
when quitting my kinsfolk. 

48. But your dharma aims at Paradise, while my desire 
is for release from rebirth and leads me not to wish to dwell 
in this grove. For the dharma of cessation from activity is 
apart from the continuance of active being. 

49. It is not for dissatisfaction on my part or for an 
offence committed by anyone else that I am going forth from 
this grove ; for you are all like the great seers, in that you take 
your stand on a dharma that conforms with the primeval ages.” 

50. Thus the prince spoke words, gracious and fuU of 
meaning, very gentle yet determined and dignified ; and the 
ascetics then felt the highest degree of reverence for him. 

51. But a certain twice-born there, who was in the habit 
of lying in the ashes, tall and with his hair in a tuft, clothed 
in tree-bark, with reddish eyes and a long thin nose, and carrying 
a waterpot in one hand, spoke to him thus : — 

52. “ Wise sir, noble in sooth is your resolve, in that, 
young as you are, you have seen the dangers of birth ; for he 
who, on a right consideration of Paradise and final salvation, 
decides for final salvation, only he truly exists in reality. 

53. For those who are possessed by passion desire to go 
to Paradise by means of all those sacrifices, austerities and 

48. I follow Co. in d ; alternatively, ‘ the dharma of nivrtti is destroyed 
by pravrtti • 

60. I know of no suitable sense for T's garbhitam. Oarvitam, if the 
original reading, would seem to be treated as a formation from guru ; but I 
can find no exact parallel for the meaning I give it, except viii. 57 below. 

61. BhasmaSdyin shows that he was a 6aiva ascetic. In the second line 
A is much rubbed and of the third letter of d only the loop of ka is visible. 

62. The exact meaning of so ’sti, which, though rewritten and difficult 
to read in A, is corroborated by T, is uncertain in d ; C omits the pdda. 

63. There can be no doubt that the phraseology here is deliberately 
Saihkhya ; rdga is for rajas, and sattva for the first guiyi. Arada is a Sainkhya 
teacher of moksa according to canto xii, and it is to be remembered that 
Buddhism had its counterpart to the theory of the guym, as elaborated by pre- 
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restrictioiiB ; but those who have absolute goodness battle with 
passion as with an enemy and desire to attain liberation. 

64. If therefore this is your settled purpose, go speedily 
to Vindhyakostha. There dwells the sage Arada, who has 
gained insight into final beatitude. 

66. From him you wiU learn the path of the tattvas, and, 
if it pleases you, you will follow it. But since your resolution, 
I see, is such, you will depart, rejecting his theory also. 

66. For this face of yours has a straight high nose, large 
long eyes, a red lower lip with white sharp teeth, and a thin 
red tongue ; and as such, it is sure to drink up to the very 
last drop the ocean of what is to be known. 

classical SSmkhya, in its doctrines of the three roots of good, ku^alamuldni, 
trhich correspond to saitva, and of the three roots of evil, akuialamuldni, 
which correspond to raja^ and tamas. The last finds no place here, because the 
verse deals only with those who use effort for some good purpose. This inter- 
pretation is borne out by B., xxvi, 10, which describes as the Samkhya view 
that rajas plus tamas leads to evil, and rajas plus sattva to good. 

54. Did Samkhya teachers specially frequent the Vindhyas ? There 
was a samkhya teacher known as Vindhyavasin, and the Samkhya system, 
or a special school of it, is called Vindhyavdsiid at Tattvasarhgraha, pp. 22, 27. 

65. Tattvamdrga could also mean the ‘ path to truth but the reference 
must surely be to the twenty -five Samkhya tattvaSy enumerated xii. 18-20. The 
construction of the second line is obscure. Tavaisd is impossible, because of 
bhavdn and the verbs in the third person. But if we read as in the text, 
60 matib means presumably the Buddha^s matiy and this corresponds to C, 
which Takakusu translated {NOOWy 1896, ‘2), ‘ (but according as) I perceive 
thy inclination, I fear that thou wilt (or, it will) not be at rest ^ It would 
perhaps be better to understand, ‘ As I see your resolution, so you will fear 
that it (sc. Arada’s doctrine) is not Santa \ It is best to take paSydmi as an 
interjection, in which case, if it were not for the order of the words, one would 
naturally construe matis tathaim yathd ydsyati. But we have a similar odd 
construction in viii. 19, of yathd without a correlative in the sense of ‘ since 
‘ in view of the fact that and I translate accordingly. The alternatives are 
to understand a concealed conditional, ‘ But if your decision (or, wisdom) is 
such as I see it, then you will depart, etc. * or to take matih as the subject 
of ydayati ; for this last may be a simple auxiliary here, as Cappeller takes it, 
the one certain instance of this use in the poet being at xiii. 5. 
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57. But it is clear from your unfathomable depth, from 
your brilliance and from yohr bodily signs, that you obtain 
on earth a position as teacher, such as was not won even by the 
seers of the golden age.” 

58. Then the king’s son replied, “ Very well ”, and, saluting 
the seers, proceeded on his way ; and the hermits too, after 
showing him due honour, entered the penance grove. 

67. For this use of the relative without a correlative in the sense of 
‘ in view of ‘ having regard to see the Introduction. 

58. There does not seem to be any exact parallel to this use of armvidhd ; 
C understands pradaksii}Jihiya. 
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CANTO VIII 

Lamentations in the palace, 

1. Then, when his master had gone to the forest in 
self-renouncement, the dejected groom did his utmost to 
repre,ss his grief on the road ; nevertheless his tears did not 
cease to flow. 

2. But he now took eight days to traverse the same road, 
which by his lord’s command he had covered in a single night 
with the horse ; for he was ever thinking of the separation from 
his master. 

3. And the horse Kanthaka, powerful as he was, travelled 
onward with flagging feelings and all his fire lost ; and though 
decked with ornaments as before, yet without his master he 
seemed to have lost his beauty. 

4. And turning back towards the penance grove, he 


1. For d cp. Jot., viii. 42, where Gawronski would amend sarhciksipe 
to mmcikaiye, but samciksipe would do there, ‘ grew less Ciksipe cannot 
have thi.s meaning, and ciksiye must be taken to he certain on the basis of 
C and T. 

3. The text of the first line is uncertain. I would have accepted T’s 
reading in a as giving the best sense, if C did not seem to postulate some such 
text as that I have adopted with slight modification from A. In 6 T evidently 
read tat&ma bhdvena as a single compound of which the second part was 
abhdvena ; therefore the first part cannot end in a, which makes it hard to 
restore. ^ Tern in d seems to require a specific mention of the prince in the 
first line and bhdvena by itself is difficult ; C gives no help. One possibility, 
too speculative for insertion in the text vrithout further support, is svabhartra- 
bhdvena, palteographically sound and which might have been deliberately 
altered on the ground of bhartf appearing three times in the two preceding 
verses. 

4. For the accusative after abhimukha, to which Prasada objects, see the 
instances quoted in the PW. 
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neighed loudly and often, in a molimful tone. And, though 
overcome with hunger, he took no pleasure on the road in grass 
or water as before and would not take either. 

5. Then in due course they approached the city named 
after Kapila, which seemed empty like the sky without the sun, 
now that it was deserted by the magnanimous prince, whose 
being was concentrated on the weal of the world. 

6. That very same city-grove, though still gay with 
lotus-covered waters and adorned with trees in full bloom, 
was now like a forest and no longer brilliant with citizens ; 
for all their happiness had gone. 

7. Then those two came slowly to the city as if going 
to a funeral bathing rite, while melancholy men wandered 
round them, depressed and with eyes struggling with tears, 
and seemed to stop them from proceeding. 

8. And when the townsfolk saw the arrival of the pair 
withoTit the bull of the Sakya race and that they were walking 
with drooping bodies, they shed tears in the road, as happened 
of old when the chariot of Da^aratha’s son returned. 

9. Thereon the folk burst into tears and followed behind 
Chandaka along the road, saying in the access of their grief, 

5. W thinks verses 5 and 6 interpolations, the matter being covered by 
7. But verses 4 and 7 do not join well, and verse 6, describing the grove 
outside the city, which, as Formichi points out, is the same ais that of canto 
iv (tasya referring to puram in verse 6), shows that upajagmatuh means 
‘ approached ’, not ‘ arrived at ’ ; I'see no adequate ground for doubting the 
verses. At first sight T seems to read in d as in the text plus hhras-med {vfthd, 
aphala) and might therefore have had the nonsensical virid vrtha ; but as the 
same locution appears in 37c below, it is probably only a roundabout way of 
distinguishing vindkrta from vind. 

7. For apamatam cp. Ram., ii. 41, 20 ; see also Thengdthd, 469 (misunder- 
stood in Psalms of the Sisters). The simile recurs at B., xxiv. 63. 

• 8. T reads fsi for again at xii. 11. Note vijm separated from the 

word it governs. 

9. Manyu may mean ‘ wrath ’ here (so Co.) or ‘ sorrow ’ (so T). The 
people’s words can be understood as a single sentence, as T construes it, but 
the position of asau speaks for Co.’s division, which I follow. 
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c 

** Where is the king’s son, the delight of the town and kingdom ? 
You have carried him off.” 

10. Then he said to those devoted people, ‘‘ It is not I 
who am deserting the king’s son. On the contrary, it was by 
him in the uninhabited forest that for all my tears I and the 
householder’s garb were dismissed together.” 

11. When the people heard those words of his, they came 
to the conclusion that it was in truth a superhuman deed ; 
for they did not restrain the tears that fell from their eyes and 
blamed the state of mind which arises from the fruit of the 
self. 

12. Thereon again they said, This very day let us go 
to the forest, where he, whose stride is as that of the king 
of elephants, has gone. Without him we have no wish to live, 
like embodied beings, when the senses have decayed. 

13. This city without him is the forest, and that forest 

11. The significant word in the text is paiad ; for, while A might read 
patad vijahruh with T, to talk of shedding falling tears is pleonastic and bad 
style. Therefore one must read patad dhi, and the particle hi shows the 
second line to be an explanation of or a statement in support of the first. This 
leads me to reject Liiders* conjecture in 6 ; I do not think C really supports it 
and the sentiment of visrrutya according to verse 50 below is inconsistent with 
tears. The first line implies that they thought the prince's deed too difficult 
to imitate, and the second gives the reason ; they could not stop weeping and 
their minds were still dominated by the idea of self, the prince being nirmoima 
(verse 1 ; cp. notes on vi. 10, 48). Atha'ln the next verse implies a change of 
mind on further thought. T, who had a MS. which, as other passages prove, 
did not distinguish between dva and ddha, seems to have been a syllable short 
in c and not to have understood d at all. My explanation is, subject to the 
different readings adopted, on all fours with that of Formichi, who saw the 
right sense but could not extract it satisfactorily from the text before him. 

12. Query mrgardjavikramah in 5 ? The translation of the second line 
follows Prasada ; Co. construes vigame as governing kaj^rindm. C may hare 
possibly understood by indriya the Abhidharma term jivitefidriya^ but is not 
clear. 

13. Windisch, i, 301, n. 2, points out that, besides the quotation of this 
verse by Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta on the Amarako^a attributes it to the 
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possessed of him the oity. For without him our city has no 
beauty, like Heaven without the lord of the Maruts when 
Vftra was slain.” 

14. Next the women betook themselves to the rows of 

windows, thinking that the prince had come back again, and 
when they perceived that the horse’s back was empty, they 
shut the windows again and wailed aloud. • 

15. But the lord of men, who had undertaken religious 
observances for the recovery of his son and whose mind was 
afflicted by the vow and by grief, muttered prayers in the 
temples and performed various rites suitable to his intention. 

16. Then the groom, leading the horse, entered the palace, 
with the tears welling from his eyes and overcome with grief» 
as if his master had been carried off by an enemy warrior. 

17. And Kanthaka, penetrating into the royal dwelling 
and looking round him with tear-streaming eye, cried out 
with a loud voice as if proclaiming his suffering to the people. 

18. Then the birds which lived in the palace and the 
favourite horses which were tethered near by gave back the 
charger’s cry, supposing the prince to have returned. 

Buddhacarita. Ujjvaladatta’s text is not an improvement, tat in b being 
required to correspond to idam in a. It is also quoted by the Durghatavrtti 
(ZII, 1932, 6), substituting msarjitam in a and prahbhate in c. The verse is 
cited to illustrate diva as a separate stem, an epic use. The eeparation of 
vino, from its object occurs also at 7 and 12 above (cp. ^lokavdrttika, i. 2, 142). 
Rdm.y ii. 33, 23-24, for the .sentiment.* The killing of Vrtra being equal to the 
murder of a Brahman, Indra hid himself after it in the waters, MBh., v. 299£f. 

16. According to the PW, yudh, ‘ warrior ’, is confined to the MBh. 
and the HarivanUa. 

17. Pv^tena in c is odd but seems to be supported by C and 406 against 
T’s diptena, which means the shrill sound of an animal that is inaulpicious 
and is so used at MBh., v. 6307 (for the origin of this sense, see ib., iv. 1290> 
and* V. 4699). T’s bml is for gml, used in the Oaiplistotra for patu of a sound. 
PuTV^na is not possible, as it implies an auspicious sound. 

18. I have accepted Kern’s emendation in 6, because the only authority 
given by the PW for iahkita in this sense is Bdjatara'hgip.i, iii. 288, where the 
correct meaning is ‘ fearing 
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19. And the people who frequented the precincts of the 
queens’ apartments were deceived by superabundant joy and 
thought from the way the horse Kanthaka neighed that the 
prince must be entering the palace. 

20. The women rushed hopefulfy out of the buildings, 
like lightning flashing from an autumn cloud ; they had been 
fainting with grief and now from the excess of their delight 
their eyes darted this way and that to see the prince. 

21. Their hair was hanging down, their silk attire filthy, 
their faces without coll 3 Tium and their eyes struggling with 
tears ; thus the women no more shone with their toilet unper- 
formed than do the stars paling at night’s close. 

22. Their feet were without anklets and not stained red, 
their faces were without earrings and their necks unadorned, 
their hips, fuU by nature, were held in by no girdle, their breasts 
without their ropes of pearls looked as if they had been robbed. 

23. The women’s eyes flooded with tears, as they saw 
only Chandaka and the horse without their master ; with 
downcast faces they wept, like cows lowing in the midst of the 
jungle when deserted by the herd-buU. 

24. Then the lord of the earth’s chief queen, GautamI, 

19. The wording of a is unexpected, but I would not accept Gawronski’s 
ingenious conjecture without some authority for it. A’s reading seems impos- 
sible (it should be cancantalji) and it writes ca and va so much alike that it may 
have meant vancitd. 

20. The autumn cloud and the palace are both white ; hence the com- 
parison. 

22. I can make nothing out of A’s drjavakarnikaih, unless it could mean 
‘ with the tips of their ears unadorned i.e. without the usual flowers placed 
in them. In d T divides ahdra-yoktrai^, not a-hdrayoktrai^ ; if yoktra means 
a ‘ string this is not good sense. 

23. My translation of nirdirayam may be thought surprising ; but the 
master is the diraya of his servants and we get the same use of the word at 
xiii. 71, certified by T and C. Cp. my remarks on Jdt., xxiii. 21, at JItA8, 
1929, 84. 

24. C translates d ‘ like a golden plantain-tree blown down by a violent 
wind which suggests a different reading and a simile that fits with nipapdta. 
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as affectionate for the son she had lost as a fond she-buffalo 
who has lost her calf, flung up her arms like a golden plantain- 
-tree with leaves tossing about, and feU weeping to the ground. 

26. Some of the other women, bereft of their brightness 
and with drooping arms and shoulders, seemed to become 
unconscious through despondency ; they wailed not, they 
dropped no tears, they sighed not, they moved not, there they 
stood like figures in a picture. 

26. Other women, losing self-control, swooned from grief 
for their lord, and with streams pouring down their faces their 
eyes watered their breasts from which the sandalwood was 
banished, as a mountain waters the rocks with its streams. 

27. Then with the women’s faces whipped by the water 
from their eyes the royal dwelling resembled a pond with 
dripping lotuses whipped by rain from the clouds at the time 
of the first rains. 

28. As creepers waving in the wind strike themselves 
with their^own tendrils, so these noble women beat their breasts 
with jeweUess lotuslike hands, whose veins were hidden and 
whose fingers were plump and well-rounded so as to leave no 
interstices. 

29. And thus, as their close-set upstanding breasts shook 
under the blows of their hands, those women looked like rivers 


26. This verse was utilized by Kalidasa for R., iii. 16, and is quoted at 
Kdvyamlmdmsd, p. 18. 

26. It is not certain what verb T had in c, perhaps the unauthenticated 
vyaeikmta ; the correct form of the perfect in earlier Sanskrit is sisicire, in later 
sificire. The comparison is against the rules, as dharddharai, should be nom. 
pi. f. to correspond with striyaj/,. T may have had dharddhardt, or, i^ naa is 
corrupt for rnama, dharddhardl},. 

27. For the simile cp. 8., v. 62, and vi. 36. 

^8. Co. and Schmidt understand nirantarail}, ‘ falling incessantly which 
would require the reading nirantaram against T as well as A. 

29. For eahita, which Kem rightly equated with aamhita, see T’s reading 
in iv. 29, and note there ; both it and unnata apply to the ducks, though this 
is not brought out in the translation. In, the simile the rivers are the women, 
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with pairs of Brahminy ducks, which are made to tremble 
by the lotuses when blown about by the forest wind. 

30. And as they hurt their breasts with their hands, so 
they hurt their hands with their breasts. There the women, 
all feelings of pity dulled, made their hands and breasts inflict 
mutual pains on each other. 

31. But then up spoke Ya^odhara, her eyes reddened 
with anger, her voice choking with the bitterness bom of 
despair, her bosom heaving with sighs, and tears streaming 
down with the grief she was enduring : — 

32. Where, Chandaka, has he gone, my heart’s desire, 
after deserting me at night against my will while I slept ? 
My mind trembles, when both you and Kanthaka have returned, 
while three went forth together. 

33. Why do you weep here to-day, you brute, after 
doing me an ignoble, unkind, unfriendly deed ? Hold back 


and the Brahminy ducks the breasts ; these birds are too big to sit on lotuses, 
as Co. and Schmidt translate. The lotuses are the hands which do the beating, 
a stock comparison ; the wind blows the heads of the lotus -flowers about so 
that they hit the ducks. The verse would have given no trouble but for the 
use of the ambiguous kam2)ita, which implies hero 'made to shake’ when 
beaten ; T spoils the point by translating ‘ trembling like lotuses when blown 
about by the wind 1 see no ground for amending vandniW (navdniU^, 
Bdhtlingk, ghamnila^, Kern). Bhart rhari uses the comparison in part in the 
description of a woman as a river, Srngarasaiaka, 81, prottungaplnasinnadmn- 
dvenodyatacakravdkamithuyidkdrdmbujodbhdsinl . . . nadlyam ; cp. also i?., xvi. 
63. 

30. Tasteless hyperbole to show^ the firmness of t he breasts ; cp. 8,, iv. 35. 
In d le-lo-can-ma brtse^med stobs^med-ma-yis seems to indicate a double 
samdhi, abalddaydlasdh, both unnecessary and improbable, 

31 . I cannot solve the puzzle of T’s reading in b \ sbrel, literally aamayuia, 
may stand for samnaddha. There is nothing to choose between aambandhi 
and sarhhaddlm. It looks as if vigddha here and in verse 76 means ‘ grievous ’ ; 
T translates brtan-pa (sthira) here and tshabs’che, ' very great ‘ dangerous ’ 
at the other. 

32. Note updgate in the singular with two subjects. 
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your tears, be contented in mind. Tears go ill with that deed 
of yours. 

34. For through you, his loving obedient faithful good 
companion, always doing what is proper, my lord has gone 
never to return. Rejoice, by good fortune your toil is rewarded 
with success. 

35. Better is it for a man to have a wise enemy tJian a 
silly friend, who is skilful only in the wrong way. For your 
imprudence and so-called friendship have wrought great ruin for 
this family. 

36. For these princesses with their ornaments laid aside 
and their eyes reddened and stained by incessant tears are 
sorely to be pitied like widows whose splendour has departed, 
though their lord is still in existence as much as are the Himalayas 
or the earth. 


34. Ya4odhara means the verse ironically, but it is literally true to a 
Buddhist. Chandaka merits praise for his work, and the prince has gone to 
obtain final nivrtti^ cessation from pravrtti. 

35. In a T would naturally be understood as reading narendrasya and 
omitting vicakmjux, but probably dban-po should be taken to represent the 
latter. Ayogapeiula is divided by Co. and Schmidt a-yogapesala ; I prefer with 
T and Formichi to divide ayoga^pesalUy ‘ skilful in impropriety in the wrong 
means with the hint of the second meaning * skilled in disunion ‘ in parting 
people For c C is against T’s reading ; the lexica know dhruva in the sense 
oipdpay but the only instance in literature is BfhatkathdMoka^afhgraha, xx. 392, 
suhrddhruvalji. (wrongly divided in text suhfd dhruvalj). As the MSS. of that 
work come from Nepal, the correct reading there however may be suhfdbruvali. 

36. In a Hiwuvanmahisame has several meanings, primarily in the 
translation ; Kapilavastu being in the foothills, one is at liberty to imagine 
Ya^odhara enforcing the point with a gesture towards the snowpeaks, whose 
visibility to all present would back up her assertion. Secondarily it implies, 
as C has it, ‘as reliable as the snowy moimtain, as steadfast as the great earth 
It may also meaii, as Formichi takes it, ‘ on the plain (i.e. the upland) of the 
Himalayas *, Chandaka having left the prince in the terai under the mountains 
(see vii. 39). 
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37. And these rows of pavilions seem to weep together 
with the women, on separation from him, casting up their 
pinnacles for arms and heaving long sighs with their enamoured 
doves. 

38. This horse Kanthaka too must have been desirous of 
my ruin in every way ; for, when everyone was asleep at night, 
he thus carried off my treasure from here, like a jewel-thief. 

39. Seeing that he is certainly able to stand up even to 
the strokes of the arrows that fall on him, not to speak of the 
whip, how was it he went off under fear of the fall of the whip, 
taking with him my good fortune and my heart together ? 

40. To-day the base creature neighs loudly, filling as it 
were the royal abode ; but when he was carrying away my 
beloved, it was then that the wretched horse was dumb. 


37. Vi^nka means not only a ‘ dovecot which would be dubious here 
with one mention of pigeons already in 6, but also an excrescence from a 
building shaped like one ; see references s.v. and s. kapotapdlikd in Acharya’s 
Dictioriary of Hindu Architecture. In 6 T translates pmsakta * incessant ’ as an 
epithet of nisvana, so too Co. and Formichi ; this makes a very uncomfortable, 
though not absolutely unparalleled, compound, and it is better to take it as 
an epithet of pdrdvata, Schmidt, who does so, understands it as the pigeons 
who live in the pavilions from the sense ‘ fixed \ which is difficult. My transla- 
tion explains the reason for the long sighs. The verse is intended to overtrump 
Ram., ii. 43, 33, and iii. 68, 40. 

38. W holds that T read eva for e^a in 6 ; I am not convinced, for this 
would leave de without equivalent in the text. 

39. In a T suggests hayal^> aamarthah. kila as possible ; ha and da being 
liable to confusion, A’s yadd could have arisen from a misimderstood trans- 
position of the characters of hayah. Kern’s amendment in c is probable in 
itself and apparently supported by T ; one could translate also ‘ did he then go 
off under fear, etc.’ Sri may mean the ‘ royal fortune not merely Ya^odhara’s 
‘ good fortune 

40. Nirvahayati in c is difficult, as there is no authority for nirvahaii 
in the sense of ‘ go out ’ ; but the context forces the translation on us. The 
verb is used for its double significance, nirvahana meaning '^okaa ; therefore 
unconsciously Ya^odhara says, " when he caused him to obtain moksa ’ ; cp. 
ix. 38, and note thereon. 
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41. For if he had neighed and so woken up the people, or 
if he had made a noise with his hoofs, or if he had made the 
loudest sound he could with his jaws, such suffering would not 
have come on me.” 

42. When Chandaka heard the princess’s words, with their 
undercurrent of lament and with their syllables strangled with 
sobs, he looked downwards and, folding his hands, he muttered 
this answer in a low voice, hardly intelligible through his tears. 

43. “ Princess, you should not disparage Kanthaka nor 
should you be angry with me. Know us to be entirely guiltless. 
For the god among men. Princess, departed like a god. 

44. For, although I knew the king’s command, I was 
compelled as it were by certain divine beings and speedily 
brought him this horse. Thus too I felt no weariness in 
following him along the road. 

45. This best of steeds too, as he went along the road, 
did not touch the ground with the tips of his hoofs, as if he 
were held up off from it in the air ; similarly his mouth was 
restrained as if through divine power, so that he did not make 
any noise with his jaws or neigh. 

46. Seeing that, when the king’s son went forth, the gate 
was thrown open at that time of itself and the darkness of night 
was broken through by what seemed to be the sun, this therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

47. Seeing that the people by thousands in the palace and 
city, observant though they were of the king’s command, did 

42. BShtlingk objected to itlha ; it is certified by T and recurs xii. 26. 

Paridevand° is also possible in a. In c C seems to understand °kalaf/. as from 
the verb kal. , 

43. In c aamavehi demands an object, so that we must take svafy as 
equivalent to nau, presumably to avoid the ugly combination andgaeau nau ; 
I know no parallel, but cp. the use of aami, i. 67. 

45. This and the next verse imply that the deities were invisible to 
Chandaka. 

47. This verse and 48 are not in C, which does not usually omit such 
matter. The only reference to the guard, evidently alluded to here, is the 
8 
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not awake at that time but were overcome by sleep, this therefore 
too must be understood to have been of divine ordering. 

48. And seeing that a garment, suitable for forest wear, 
was handed over to him at the time by a denizen of Heaven, and 
that his headdress was home off, when thrown into the sky, this 
therefore too must be understood to have been of divine 
ordering. 

49. Therefore with regard to his departure you should not. 
Princess, consider us two to be at fault. Neither I nor the 
horse acted of our own wiU ; for he went forth with the gods in 
attendance.” 

50. When those women heard thus of his wondrous depar- 
ture with its accompaniment of many gods, they were lost in 
amazement as if their grief had gone, but they became the prey 
of mental fever because of his taking up the mendicant’s life. 

51. Then Gautami, with eyes restless with despair, lost her 
self-control and wailed aloud in her suffering, like an osprey 
that has lost its nestlings ; she swooned and with tearstrewn 
face exclaimed : — 


bare mention in v. 39 ; late legend pleased itself with retailing their niimbers 
in an exaggerated faHhion foreign to A^vagho§a. If Chandaka had spoken 
the next verse, could Gautami four versos later have suggested that the prince’s 
hair, when cut off, was cast on the ground ? Both verses should be regarded 
with suspicion. 

48. Samayey ‘ by agreement i.e. iff exchange for the prince’s clothes ? 

49. ‘ To consider some one to be at fault ’ is either do^erpa gam {Ram,, 
iv. 21 , 3, MBh,y i, 7455, vi. 3645, and xi. 743 ; cp. Mudrdrdk^aaa (ed. Hillebrandt), 
95, 1. 4, where we should read with the MSS. dosey^vagantum) or dosato gam 
{Bdm.yii. 23, 24, and vi. 89, 12, and MBh,, i. 4322 ; cp. Dutavdkya, p. 38, 1, 13) 
with the accusative of the person, 

51. Pdriplava applied to the eyes apparently cannot mean ‘ swimming 
with tears as taken by Co. here and by me at S., vii. 19 ; cp. Mallinatha on 
R., iii. 11, and the use at S., ix. 51, and xii. 42. Any one to whom the mournful 
cry of the fishing eagle is familiar will realize that the simile here applies to 
virurdva ; the comparison is not uncommon, e.g. Ram,, ii. 39, 45, Pratijndyau- 
gandhardyana, iv. 24. 
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52. Have those hairs of his which are worthy of being 
encircled by a royal diadem, been cast to the ground, hairs 
which were soft, black and glossy, in great locks and curling 
upwards with each hair growing separately from its own orifice ? 

63. His arms are long, his gait that of the king of beasts, 
his eyes like a mighty bull’s, his chest broad, his voice like the 
drum of the gods, and he shines with the brilliance of gold. 
Ought such a one to live in a hermitage ? 

54. Is this earth then not to have its portion of that 
peerless, noble-doing lord ? He has gone from here ; for it is 
only through the good fortune and virtues of the subjects that 
such a virtuous ruler of men is bom. 

55. His feet are soft with a beautiful network spread over 
the toes, tender as the fibre of a lotus or a flower, with the 


52. All but two of the verses given to Gautami are formally put as 
rhetorical questions, and it is better to construe both the others in the same 
way. Samudgata is difficult, the verb being rare according to the PW but 
occurring i. 14 above ; I accept T’s rendering (gyen-du hlchyil), though it may 
have had a different reading (samvddhftdh ?). C’s ‘ curling to the right ’ 
(lit. dak§indvarta) possibly represents this word. For the exact sense of pra- 
verita note the use at S,, xviii. 20. 

53. The drum of the clouds is thunder, cp. Jdt., xv. 13, payodaiurya^^ 
svanalabdhakarsd vidyullatd, and Theragdthd, 522, gajjati meghadundubhi, 

54. This verse is partially in C, as well as being quoted by FP, but it 
intrudes so oddly into the sequence of verses, that it may well be an early 
interpolation. For abhdginl, verbal adjectives in ^in govern the accusative 
under Pdn.y ii. 3, 70, read with iii. 3, 3, when they have a future sense ; the 
use is, strictly speaking, limited to the gaT^^a gamyddayaJiy which does not 
include bhdgin. It governs the infinitive verse 67 below. Note Speyer’s 
remarks, JBASy 1914, 114-5. The earth is metaphorically the king’s wife, 
and the second line means that the prince has gone because of his subjects’ 
lack of merit. In c gatcbJ}, is evidently Amptananda’s conjecture ; C and FP 
throw no light on it, but it seems probable. Aryalcarmd^m is chosen to hint 
at the prince’s becoming an drya in the religious sense. 

56. The vi§apuspa according to the PW in the name of a plant Vangueria 
spinosay also called plvditakay which cannot possibly be meant here ; the sense 
‘ blue lotus ’ is not well authenticated, though C has ‘ coloured like the pure 
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anklebones concealed and wheels in the middle of the soles. 
Shall they tread on the hard ground of the jungle ? 

56. His powerful body is accustomed to sitting or lying 
on the palace roof and has been adorned with priceless clothes, 
aloes and sandalwood. How will it fare in the forest in the 
heat, the cold and the rains ? 

57. He is emiobled by race, goodness, strength, beauty, 
learning, majesty and youth, and so fitted to give, not to ask. 
Is he to practise begging alms from others ? 

58. He has been sleeping on a spotless golden bed and 
awakened at night by the strains of musical instruments. How 
then shall he he in accordance with his vows on the ground with 
only a piece of cloth interposed ? 

59. Hearing these piteous ravings, the women clasped one 
another with their arms and let fall tears from their eyes, as 
shaken creepers drop honey from their flowers. 

60. Then Ya^odhara fell upon the ground, like a Brahminy 
duck without its mate, and in her distress she uttered ah sorts 
of laments with a voice that was repeatedly held back by 
sobs : — 

61. ‘ If he wishes to carry out dharma and yet casts me 
off, his lawful partner in the duties of religion and now husband- 


lotus I have combined A’s and T’s readings ; the fibres of the lotus root are 
often referred to for their softness. Vandnta, ‘ the jungle ’ in a general sense, 
not ‘ the edge of the forest 

56. Vimanapf§f,he, perhaps simply ‘ in a pavilion like Pali piithe. I 
follow T in taking arcita as ‘ bedecked cp. Ram., i. 2, 27, or one could read 
In c jaldgama means the rainy season (inaccurately translated at 

8., V. 3> 

67. For garvita cp. vii. 60. Gawronski aptly compares Kirdtdrjuniya, 
iii. 23, for abhyiiciia. 

58. In b niii is curious, as it is at dawn that kings are woken by drums 
and the songs of bards. I take me in c as merely expletive. 

61. Formichi and W take the second line as a general proposition ; this 
requires the reading kva tasya and misses the point of the argument which 
lies in the contrast between the ordinary religious rites, in which the wife hae 
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less, in what respect is there dharma for him who wishes to 
follow austerities separated from his lawful partner ? 

62. Surely he has not heard of our ancestors, Mahasudar^a 
and the other kings of old, who took their wives with them to 
the forest, since he thus intends to carry out dharma without 
me. 

63. Or else he does not see that in the sacrifices it is 
both husband and wife who are consecrated and purified by the 
precepts of the Veda and who will enjoy together in the here- 
after too the recompense of the rites ; therefore he has become 
miserly of dharma towards me. 

64. Being distinguished for dharma, he must have held 
my mind to be secretly and repeatedly given to jealousy and 
quarrelling ; so lightly and without fear deserting me as being 


always to share, and austerities, in which she did not necessarily do so. The 
next verse gives an illustration in support of her contention, that there is no 
distinction between the two cases. For the whole passage cp. Pnrvammdntsd- 
8utraSf vi. 1, 6-21. 

62. Hi seems the only word capable of giving the required sense in d. 
MahasudarSa is presumably the Mahasudassana of the genealogies of the 
Dlpavamaa and Mahdvarhsa. 

63. Ltiders' amendment in b is unnecessary, as vd carries on the con- 
struction from the previous verse, so allowing sa to be understood. Paraiah 
for paratra is due to metrical exigencies ; or else read ca paratra. The argument 
is that he thinks (wrongly) that the husband can get the reward of the sacrifice, 
if he sacrifices without his wife, so that he can safely exclude her from sharing 
his austerities, whereas by doing so he will miss the reward of them. 

64. The exact significance of the first line is not clear to me. Vallahha 
can only mean ‘ beloved of not ‘ fond of Therefore dharmaval}abha> is 
‘ the favourite of dharma \ and so ‘ distinguished for it PIT gives one reference, 
aarmaiaguimvallabha, for this use. Can muhur have the Vedic sense of ‘ for a 
moment ‘ suddenly ’ ? T’s construction cannot be squared with the Sanskrit, 
though it evidently had the same text. C gives the correct general sense but 
throws no light on the difficulties. In the second line sukham has been found 
puzzling ; for T takes it as the object of jighfhsati and Apsaramh as t he ablative 
singular, while Sukumar Sen {Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrity 12), takes 
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of a wrathful nature, he wishes to obtain the Apsarases in great 
Indra’s heaven. 

65. But I am anxious on this point, namely, what kind of 
excellent beauty is possessed by the women in that world, for 
whose sake he gave up sovereign glory and my devotion too 
and is practising austerities. 

66. It is not in truth that I envy him the delights of 
Paradise ; their acquisition is not difficult even for an ordinary 
person like me. But my one desire is to secure that my beloved 
shall not leave me either in this life or in the hereafter. 

67. If it is not to be my lot to look up at the sweetly- 
-smiling long-eyed face of my lord, still is this poor Rahula 
never to be dandled in his father’s lap ? 

68. Alas ! If my lord is tender in body and high in spirit, 
how cruel and exceeding hard is his mind, when in sooth he 
abandons such an infant son with his babbling talk, who wotild 
charm even an enemy. 


it as accusative after vibhll}, ‘ afraid of pleasure ’ (but see PW s. vibhl). Neither 
alternative seems possible. 

66. There has been much discussion on b. Tat refers to sukhaniy but the 
translation depends on the meaning given to spfhd in o. It seems to me 
more natural that the delights of Paradise should refer to the prince than to 
YaiiodharS, and so we must accept for it the rare sense ‘ envy which recurs 
verse 79 below. I take dtmamio primarily as equal to madmto^ though I can 
only cite the adverb dimavat in support of this ; secondarily it means either, 
as T has it (aema-ldan^, ‘ prudent " resolute or else ‘ self-controlled *. In 
both cases opi, ‘ even \ or Jii would do, T always translates api, but often 
omits hi, so that it may have had the latter, not asti as W supposes. The 
sense is< that she is not jealous of the prince going to Paradise, so long as he 
does not deny her the opportunity of obtaining rebirth with him there ; she is 
explaining the momentary jealousy of the previous verse. 

68. T renders varcae * body * ; it is used as equivalent to rupa, * form 
several times in the Ram,, e.g. i. 3, 72, devavarcas corresponding to devarupin, 
i. 29, 14, and vi. 92, 27. So on Dlgha, I, 114, Buddhaghosa explains brahma- 
vaceem as ‘ having a body like BrahmS \ C may have read hilapradlpam in 
c, ‘ the pride and glory of his splendid race, reverenced even by his foes 
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69. My heart too is certainly exceeding hard, made of 
stone or even of iron, in that it does not break in its orphaned 
state, when my lord, accustomed to all pleasures, has departed 
to the forest without his royal glory.” 

70. In such terms the princess, fainting with grief for her 
husband, wept and brooded and lamented repeatedly. For, 
though steadfast by nature, she forgot the rules of decorum 
and felt no shame. 

71. When the women saw Ya^odhara l 3 nng there on the 
ground, undone by grief and lamentation, they mourned aloud 
and their faces with the tears on them looked like mighty 
lotuses whipped by the rain. 

72. But, his prayers ended and the auspicious oblations 
completed, the king came out of the temple and, smitten by the 
distressed wail of the people, trembled like an elephant at the 
roar of a thunderbolt. 

73. And perceiving the two of them, Chandaka and 
Kanthaka, and hearing of his son’s firm resolve, the lord of the 
earth was overwhelmed with grief and fell down like the banner 
of Saci’s lord when the festival is over. 

74. Then for a moment he swooned with grief for his son 
and was held up by persons of birth equal to his own ; and still 
on the ground he fixed the horse with tearful gaze and thus 
lamented ; — 


69. I follow T in taking andthamt to agree with ; it might refer 

to the prince (‘ like an orphan Co.), but should it not then mean ‘ without 
Sri, like one who is not a ruler ’ ? ^ri is compared to Ya^odhara at ii. 26 ; so 
we get the antithesis, she is without her ndtha, he in a double sense without his 
l^r(. 

73. The last pdda is almost identical with Bam., ii. 76, 32 ; which is the 
original ? For vjrttotaava cp. ib., iii. 68, 27, and MBh., xii. 8405. 

74. It would have been improper for any one of lower birth to raise the 
king up. 
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76. Many, Kanthaka, are the services you have rendered 
me in battle ; one great disservice you have done me in that, 
though you do love him, you have thrown off in the jungle 
my loved one, who is so fond of virtue, as if you did not love 
him. 

76. Therefore either take me at once there where he is, 
or go quickly and bring him back again. For without him no 
more is there life for me than for a man fallen ill who lacks the 
right medicine. 

77. Samjaya achieved the impossible by not dying when 
Suvarnanisthivin was carried off by death ; I however, now that 
my dharrm-Xoving son has departed, wish to yield up my soul 
like one who has no self-control. 

78. For would not the mind even of Manu have been 
distracted, if parted from a dear virtuous son, Manu, the son 
of Vivasvat, the knower of the former and the latter things, 
the mighty lord of creation, from whom issued ten races of 
kings ? 

75. Schmidt alone understands d as I do ; the others take priyo ’pi 
eann as ‘ although he is dear to, me thus repeating me priyalj, of c without 
point. Apriyamt however could also mean ‘ as if he were not dear to me 
somewhat spoiling the antithesis. 

76. In 6 T may have had vrajan, or, as it construes it with yatra aa, it 
may have read yatra so ’vrajad^ with an improbable avagraha at the beginning 
of the pMa. C and T make enam certain in b. For the line cp. Vikramorvasiya, 
iv. 11. 

77. The name is Sffijaya in the MBh., which tells the story twice, vii. 
2138ff., and xii. 10886. In both the son is brought to life again, and the 
reference here suggests that the poet knew only a version to which the happy 
ending had not been added. Co.’s ’mumuksur in d is against C and T and 
seems a priori improbable. 

78. I can find no reference to Manu’s grief for a lost son and presume 
from the optative that the case stated is purely suppositious. Manu’s ten 
sons, or nine sons and a daughter, founded ten lines of kings, cp. especially 
Harivamda, 633, also 433. In the second line T is not at all clear but, as it 
stands, omits Manor api. Pos.sibly there is a corruption due to the number of 
times yid occurred in the line, Manu being translated yid-ses in Tibetan. A 
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79. I envy the king, the friend of India, the wise son of 
king Aja, who when his son departed to the forest, went to 
Heaven instead of continuing to live in misery with futile tears. 

80. Point out to me, good steed, that hermitage-place to 
which you carried off him who is to give me the funeral water. 
For these my vital airs are about to travel the way of the 
departed and long for him in the desire to drink the draught.” 

81. Thus the king grieved over the separation from his 
son and lost his steadfastness, though it was innate like the 
solidity of the earth ; and as if in delirium, he uttered many 
laments, like Da^aratha dominated by grief for Rama. 

82. Then the counsellor, who was endowed with learning, 
decorum and virtue, and the aged purohita addressed him thus 
as was proper in a well-balanced manner, neither distressed in 
face nor yet untouched by sorrow : — 

83. “ Cease grieving, 0 best of men, return to firmness ; 
you should not, 0 steadfast one, shed tears like a man without 
self-control. For many kings on earth have cast aside their 
sovereignty like a crushed wreath and entered the forests. 


might read vimano instead of dhi mano, and to read vimano mano manoh would 
enable us to divide vind kfiam, the text reading being difficult. But T does 
not definitely justify the conjecture and C is no help. 

79. The son of Aja is Da^aratha, father of Rama. 

80. C translates the verse at such length as to suggest that a verse may 
have dropped out here. It takes pretagatim in the Buddhist sense, birth as a 
Preta, which is no doubt hinted at by the word pipasavafiry the Pretas suffering 
from a thirst that can never be satisfied. 

81. The reference is to the element earth, which in Buddhist philosophy 
provides the qualities of firmness and solidity in all things, defined as kathinatva 
at S.f xvi. 12. 

82. Matisaciva is a synonym for a saciva employed for giving 

counsel, as against those whose duties were executive. It is curious that both 
C and T mention the purohita first, as if disapproving the order in which they 
appear here. For aamadhfta, Manu, viii. 136. 

83. T translates kndhrii by mya-mn, ‘ suffering either corrupt for 
brtan-min or else taking dhrti as ‘pleasure’. Atiyuh is certified by T; ep. 
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84. Moreover this his state of mind was predestined ; 
call to mind the words of the seer Asita of old. For it is not 
possible to make him stay happily even for a moment in Paradise 
or in a Cakravartin’s rulership. 

86. But if, 0 best of men, the effort can be carried out 
at all, quickly give the word and we will go there at once. Just 
let there be a struggle of many kinds on this point between your 
son and the various prescriptions of scripture.” 

86. Thereon the king ordered them, “Therefore do you 
two set out speedily from this very spot. For my heart, like 
that of a forest bird hankering after its young, finds no peace,” 

87. “ Very well ”, said the minister and purohita and at 
the king’s command they left for the forest. The king too, 
considering the matter to have been successfully disposed of, 
performed the remaining rites in company with his wives and 
daughters-in-law. 


MallinStha on Kirdtarjunlya, xiv. 64, and Jacobi, Auagewahlte Erzahlungen, 
37, 1. 30. 

84. Leumann took vdsayitum to be the verb from which vasand, ‘ impres- 
sion of the past is derived ; its use in the sense ‘ impregnate ’ is well authenti- 
cated in Jain and Buddhist literature, but I do not see that it fits in here. 

86. The text and general sense are certain, the exact construction 
doubtful. Speyer’s esa for em in a is not supported by T, and harya, wheh 
emphasized by em, must mean more than ‘ to be done ' ; the alternatives are 
‘ to be carried out at all ’ and ‘ to be carried out successfully ’, the latter being 
perhaps corroborated by hftam in 87. Ydvai in 6 I take as equivalent to 
fdtwc ca, and tavat in c refers back in sense to harya eva. I give vidhi the 
sense of ‘ scriptural injunction ’ in view of the arguments employed in the 
next canto, especially vqrses 65-67. The sentiment is, ‘ We shall do the best 
we can, but we do not hope for much success ’. For an alternative view see 
Porniichi’s note. 
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CANTO IX 

The Deputation to the Prince, 

1. Then at that time the counsellor and the purohita, 
spurred on by the king with the goad of words, set out for the 
forest with the speed of devotion and made every effort like 
noble steeds when pricked. 

2 . In due course and accompanied by a suitable retinue, 
they reached the hermitage, wearied out by their exertions. 
Discarding their official pomp and assuming a sober demeanour, 
they proceeded straight to the abode of the descendant of 
Bhrgu. 

3. They did reverence to the Brahman in accordance with 
propriety and were duly honoured by him. When they had 
been given seats and the Bhargava had taken his, they entered 
on their tale and stated their business : — 

4. “ Know us two to be charged with the preservation of 
the sacred traditions and with the practice of counsel respec- 
tively for the royal scion of Iksvaku’s line, who is pure in 
his might, pure in his widespreading fame. 


2. Bohtlingk’s vinitave^av in c is against C and T. T translates Bhargava 
here and in 3 by ‘ son of Ahgiras 

3. T, which I would amend as W suggests, takes Icatham with ucatul), and 
dtmakftyam with chittvd. The exact meaning of kathdih chid does not seem to 
go beyond that given above, cp. Mhv., Ill, 388, 1, Dutavdkya, verse 30, and 
Dhurtavitasamvada, p. 6, 1. 19. Alternatively it may mean ‘ putting the 
matter briefly ’, a sense in which the same phrase appears to be used at xxiv. 48. 

* 4. The word in c for which A has adhiram corresponds to adhikfta in 

X. 1, and I would therefore amend T’s nag-por, ‘ black ’, to bdag-por, which is 
used there. Properly adhltam, which seems the only possible word, should 
mean ‘ learned ’, and I know of no precise parallel for its use, etymologically 
quite possible, in the sense of ‘ set over ’, ‘ employed in ’. 
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6. He who resembles Indra has a son resembling Jayanta, 
who, we hear, has come to this place in his desire to pass beyond 
the dangers of old age and death. Your Holiness should 
know that we have come on his account.” 

6. He answered them, “ The long-armed prince did come 
here, a boy in years but of fully developed inteUigence. But, 
understanding that our rule of life leads to rebirth, he went on 
to seek Arada in his desire for salvation.” 

7. Then on learning the true state of affairs from him, 
they immediately bade farewell to the sage, and started off in 
the direction the prince had taken, wearied indeed but in their 
devotion to the king as if unwearied. 

8. Then as they went along, they saw him sitting on the 
road at the foot of a tree, not adorned with the artifices of the 
toilet but blazing with his form, like the sun when it has entered 
a circle of cloud. 

9. Then leaving the chariot, the purohita, accompanied 
by the counsellor, went up to him, as the seer, the son of Urva4i, 
accompanied by Vamadeva, approached Rama when he was in 
the forest. 


6. Asti is here used as a particle and its exact force is rendered by the 
English idiom vtdtii ‘ did implying that there has been a subsequent change in 
the position. There have been several plausible attempts to amend the last 
words of b and it would be easy to add to them, but the MS. reading, which 
is also certified by T, is quite satisfactory, if kumdrah is taken in the double 
sense of ‘ prince ’ and ‘ boy and the fnll force is given to the doubled negative. 

9. The son of Urva^I has hitherto been taken to be Agastya, but to make 
the comparison correct, as Vamadeva was minister to Da4aratha, the seer 
must have been his purohita, namely Vasistha. This is confirmed by C’s 
transliteration which gives Vasittha, and by the fact that in the very rare 
references to Vamadeva in the Ram. and MBh.y in the latter of which he is 
confused with a rsi of the same name, he is usually coupled with Vasistha. T^s 
equivalent, slar-gnas, is uncertain, but, if elar is from sla-nay ^ pot it may 
mean Kumbhayoni, which would be either Agastya or Vasistha {Brhaddevatdy 
V. 150). The legend of Vasistha’s descent from Urva^i is alluded to in the 
Rigveda, but had apparently already been lost sight of by the time of the 
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10. They paid him due honour, as i^ukra and the son of 
Ahgiras did to the mighty India in heaven, and he paid them 
due honour in return, as the mighty India did to Sukra and the 
son of Ahgiras in heaven. 

11. Then obtaining his permission, they sat down on 
either side of the banner of the ^akya race and, thus close to 
him, they resembled the twin stars of Punarvasu in conjunction 
with the moon. 

12. The purohita addressed the king’s son as he sat, 
shining gloriously, at the foot of the tree, just as Brhaspati 
addressed India’s son Jayanta, as he sat in Paradise by the 
pdrijdta tree : — 

13. “ Listen, Prince, to this that the king said to you, 
with his eyes raining tears, when he was stupefied for a moment 
on the ground with the dart of grief for you plunged into his 
heart : — 

14. “ I know of your fixed resolve with regard to dharrm 
and I realise that this will be your future goal. But by reason 
of your proceeding to the forest at the wrong time I am burnt 
up with the fire of grief as with a real fire. 

epics. This passage therefore suggests the poet’s knowledge of Vedic literature. 
The epics know of no such visit to Rama, and the significance of this reference 
is dealt with in the Introduction. 

10. T correctly divides in b and d ^ukra and AngiraSa (Bfhaspati). 
These two are always mentioned together as the gurus of the gods and as authors 
of the first political treatises ; cp. i. 41 above and 8., i. 4. The comparison 
suggests that the poet looked on Sukra as the minister of the gods. I can find 
no exact parallel ; the MEh. knows of Indra’s honourable treatment of Bfhaspati, 
but 6ukra does not seem to be joined with him in that. 

11. Nepali MSS. show a good deal of confusion between I and e, ai, so 
that I have no hesitation in correcting ni^idatui,. The simile occurs Ram., 
vi. 61, 22. In the ^ari-pviraprakaraija (SBPAiy, 1911, 397) the Buddha with 
three disciples is compared to the moon in conjunction with some three- 
starred asterism whose name is lost ; so also at B., xvii. 41, while at B., xvi. 2, 
the comparison, misunderstood by W, is to the moon and the five stars of 
Hasta, whose regent is the sun. 

■14. For b cp. ii. 336, in T as well as in the Sanskrit. 
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15. Therefore come, lover of dharma, to do me a favour, 
and give up this purpose for the very sake of dharma. For the 
current of my grief has swoUen and is afficting me, as the 
swollen current of a river cuts away the bank. 

16. For the actions, which the wind, the sun, fire and the 
thunderbolt exercise on a cloud, water, dry grass and a mountain 
respectively, are being exercised on me by grief with its 
dispersing, drying up, burning and shattering. 

17. Therefore enjoy lordship for the present over the 
earth and you shall go to the forest at the time approved by the 
Scriptures. Have regard for me, your unlucky father ; for 
dharma consists in compassion for all creatures. 

18. Nor is it only in the forest that this dharma is 
achieved ; its achievement is certain for the self -controlled in a 
city too. Purpose and effort are the means in this matter ; for 
the forest and the badges of mendicancy are the mark of the 
faint-hearted. 

19. The dharma of salvation has been attained by kings, 
even though they remained at home, wearing the royal tiara, 
with strings of pearls hanging over their shoulders and their 
arms fortified by rings, as they lay cradled in the lap of imperial 
Fortune. 

20. The two younger brothers of Dhruva, Bali and Vajra- 
bahu, Vaibliraja, A^dUia and Antideva, Janaka the Videha 
king, . . . Drvuna and the Senajit kings, 

16. Cp. S., xvii. 59 . 

18. Linga is the shaven hea4, robe etc. ; cp. xii. 46, S., vii. 49, and 
1930, 863. 

19. C alters the arrangement of the verses here, not at all to their 
advantage, reading in the order 22, 20, 19, 21. T takes visakta in a as 
‘ earring ’, so that vi^alctahdTd=ikarvuyoktraka of v. 55 ; for this sense of vi§akta 
cp. 8., xvi. 76. Por b op. LV., 41, 8, and 49, 2, and Mhv., I, 201, 8. A’s 
mokfodharmak in d would ordinarily be inferior to T’s mokfcmargai, but is 
more in accord with the king’s repeated use of the word dharma. 

20. Of the names in this verse Janaka is well-known. Drama is referred to 
elsewhere by the poet (see note on votbo 70 below), the MBh. praises various 
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21. All these lords of men, you must know, were versed 
in the method of practising the dharma that leads to final 
beatitude, while still remaining in their homes. Therefore 
resort even to both at once, lordship over knowledge and royal 
sovereignty. 


Senajit kings, and Autideva is the same as Bantideva (see note on i. 52) ; 
Dhruva I take to be Brahma, Bali the Asura and Vajrabahu India, the latter 
being called the anuja god in xvii. 41, a verse misunderstood by W» The rest 
I cannot trace. In d C is corrupt ; it runs, filling up the gaps in brackets^ 
‘ Druma, Sena(jit) king(s), Anuja, A 9 a{^a), Vajra, Bahu, Vaibhra(ja)^ 
Anti{deva), Videhajana(ka), Nara6avara(?) Owing to Druma and Dhruva 
starting with the same two characters in Chinese, the final line has taken the 
place of the first one ; for the missing name in d we have the enigmatic last 
column of five characters. FP reproduces the names in its prose portion, but 
is also not clear for d. It names (749, al7 bottom to 19 bottom) Dhruvanuja 
(Sui-chang), Balivajra, B^ihu, Vaibhraja(?), Adhya, Antideva and Videharaja 
Janaka. Column 20 mentions Yayati and Bama with a group of characters 
following each, which may originally have been other names. These two 
versions agree against T and Co. in dividing Balivajra and Bahu, not Bali and 
Vajrabahu. A’s ydnge or ydngi in d might stand palseographically for Padmi. 
On the two other occasions that the poet names Druma, he calls him Salvadhi- 
pati, probably because otherwise Buddhists would have taken him for Druma, 
k ing of the Kinnaras. Now while nothing can bo made out of T’s i^gro-ba, 
we should, if we correct to do-6a, have Salva as translated below at verse 70 ; 
this would explain the puzzling can (=«a®, or ‘ having ’) at the end of the 
name, and apparently bgro and do are pronounced in practically the same way. 
The best conjecture therefore would be Sdlvadrurm/m ; though it does nofc fully 
explain A's reading, it corresponds to C^s last three characters by transposing 
the last two. 

21. The reading in c is insoluble ; A*s vJbho indicates the impossible 
vbhauy the ubhe 'pi of Co.’s MSS. is also bad, and to read iibhe hi with Bdhtiingk 
will not do, as hi is not wanted and api after tihha is a regular use to signify 
totality (PIV 8 . api, 9). A and T both read viUddhipatyam, which disposes of 
the ciUddhipatyam of Co.’s MSS., but to translate it as * lordship over wealth ’ 
makes very poor sense, though JdL, ii. 3, probably uses it thus. Similarly at 
MBh., xii. 784, dharmam anye vittam anye dhanam lhanti cdpare, the meaning 
‘ wealth ’ will not do (if the verse refers to ihe trivarga, then viUa is kdma 
here). C has, ‘ You can now return home and reverently practise both duties ; 
prepare your mind for the highest dharma and become the highest ruler on 
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22. For it is my wish to embrace you closely while you 
are still wet with the coronations waters, to behold you beneath 
the imperial umbrella, and with the selfsame joy to proceed to 
the forest.” 

23. So spoke the king to you with a speech whose utterance 
was strangled by tears. You should listen and, to do him 
pleasure, you should follow after his love with love. 

24. The fcJakya king is drowning in the unplumbed ocean 
of suffering, which originates from you and whose waters are 
grief. Therefore rescue him who is without a protector or 
support, as a ship rescues a man drowning without support in 
the ocean. 

25. Hearing of the deeds done by Bhisma, who sprang 
from the womb of Ganga, Rama, and Rama the descendant of 
Bhrgu, to please their fathers, you also should do what your 
father wants. 

26. Know that the queen, who brought you up, weeps 
piteously and incessantly in distress like a fond cow who has 
lost her calf, and has almost gone to the region over which 
Agastya presides. 

27. You should save by the sight of yourself your 
wretched wife, who, though not a widow, is husbandless and 
resembles a goose separated from her mate or a cow-elephant 
abandoned in the forest by the bull-elephant. 


earth on the wtrength of which I put in ‘ knowledge ’ as a stopgap, till the 
correct solution is found. 

23. Perhaps bettor to divide tatsneham arm praydtum in d. 

25. The deeds referred to are too well known to need specification. 

26. Each verse from here to 37, except 30, 33 and 36, have gaps in A 
of varying length caused by the destruction of the end of leaf 37 ; the lacun*e 
can be filled qp with certainty from T. In a aamehi cannot mean ‘ consider ’ 
or ‘ know and T undoubtedly had the better aamavehi. The second pdda, 
by saying that she has not died, implies that she is on the point of doing so ; 
C seems also to have understood it thus. In c T translates vaisaidm by gmn- 
-bies, which would stand more naturally for bdndhavdm. Rvdanti, though 
grammatically incorrect, is the form used by Aivaghoea. 
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28. Deliver Rahula from grief for his parent as the full 
moon from eclipse by Rahu ; he is your only son, an infant 
unfitted for suffering, yet bearing the smart of sorrow in his heart. 

29. The palace and the entire city are being burnt up with 
the fire of grief, whose fuel is separation from you, whose smoke 
is sighs and whose flames sorrow, and they long for the water 
of a sight of you.” 

30. The Bodhisattva, fulfilled in resolution, listened to 

the words of the purohita, and after a moment’s meditation, in 
his knowledge of all qualities, he thus made an excellent and 
courteous reply ; — “* 

31. “I am fully aware of the feelings fathers have for 
their sons, more especially that which the king has for me ; but 
though I know it, I am afraid of disease, old age and death and 
have no alternative but to quit my kindred. 

32. For, if in the end there were not parting from one’s 
dear ones, who would not wish to see his dear kinsfolk ? But 
since, however long delayed, separation does take place, I quit 
even my affectionate father. 

33. As for your mention of the king’s grief on my behalf, 
it does not please me that he should, feel distress, since unions 
are fleeting as dreams and parting is certain. 

28. PW'a references for udvah in this sense are all much later ; cp. Jdt,^ 
xix. 20, and ^impdlavadha^ xiv. 17. 

29. The missing character in c was wrongly restored by me at JRA8, 
1929,541. 

30. Paripuri^uiaattm means not only that his resolution was unshaken 
but, as in ii. 56, that he was ripe for enlightenment. GuriavadguTmjnah is 
capable of several interpretations, all probably meant by the poet. I follow 
C ; Co. and Schmidt take it as a compound, ‘ knowing all the virtues of the 
virtuous while Formichi, relying on Manu, ii. 30 (still more to the point 
gu^vali muhurte at i. 85 above), takes gu'^vat as agreeing with muhurtam. 

'31. The construction of c is curious and parallel passages {Bodhicaryd- 
vatdra, vi. 56, Vairdgyasataka, 12, Jdt.y xix. 1, Jdtaka, V, 180 and 186) put it 
rather difEerently. 

33. It is better in the second line to take the locatives as absolute, not 
as depending on aarktapyate, 

9 
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34. And, perceiving the mutable course of the world, your 
mind should come thus to this conclusion that the cause of 
afflictiofli is neither the son nor the father ; this distress is the 
outcome of ignorance. 

35. The separation of creatures who have come together 
in this world, as of wayfarers, is inevitable in the course of time. 
What wise man then would cherish grief, when forsaken by 
those who are only his kindred in name ? 

36. A man comes hither, abandoning his kindred in the 
previous existence ; and he gives them the slip in this life and 
journeys on again ; after going to the next existence too, he goes 
to a further one. How can there be attachment to folk who 
arc ever deserting others ? 

37. And since from the womb onwards in all circumstances 
Death is ready to strike, why does His Majesty in his love for 
his son describe my departure to the forest as being at the 
wrong time ? 


34. But for T , which perhaps we should amend with W to ^hir-ba ( = kheda, 
tdpa), I would have accepted Gawrohski’s amendment in d. One could under- 
stand with W its 7iid as for eva (i.e. evai^a), but more probably it represents 
the ending °ika of the previous compound. 

35. In o I have only preferred T to A after some hesitation ; yadd requires 
a correlative in the main sentence, and in view of the Buddhist use of adhvan 
for the throe divisions of time, past, present and future, adhvagdndm might be 
ambiguous without iha as implying those' who are travelling from birth to birth. 
Cp. 8,, XV. 34, for further development of the simile, in which this meaning of 
adhvaga may be hinted at. Pratijndta in d as in the philosophical term pratijnd ; 
cp. Jdt.y XX. 23, anhfipraiijnaih. 

36. The repetition of api in c is suspicious ; gatvd ca would be better. T 
translates anurodha ‘ consideration as in vii. 36 ; cp. /S'., xiii. 48, for the meaning 
I give it. The difference between yogini and iydgini palsBOgraphically is minute 
and I see no reason for not accepting T’s reading. 

37. For the restoration of ab cp. S,, v. 22, and xv. 54. W holds T did 
not have akdle in c, but I am not certain. The reading would have to be 
akdlam vanasamsrayey as Aivagho^a does not use akdla as an adjective, the 
usual Buddhist form being akalika ; and I therefore prefer the locative. 
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38. There is a wrong time for giving oneself up to the 
objects of the senses ; similarly a time is prescribed for the 
means to wealth. At all seasons Time constrains the world ; 
Time does not exist in the highest good which leads to salvation. 

39. And as for the king’s desire to hand the kingdom over 
to me, that too is noble and worthy of a father, but it would 
not be right for me to accept it, like a sick man greedily 
accepting unwholesome food. 

40. In what way could it be right for a wise man to 
take sovereignty on himself ? It is the abode of delusion in 
which are to be found fearfulness, the intoxication of pride, 
weariness and loss of dhartna by the mishandling of others. 


38. A difficult stanza. The reading of the first line is curious, and 
Cappeller ingeniously takes both aJcdlah and kdlaJ), with each locative, ‘ there 
is a wrong time and a right time similarly, etc.’, but I do not think this is 
really possible nor do I like T’s jpravistah (in Nepali MSS. a bit earlier than A 
va and da are sometimes hard to distinguish). C translates, ' Wait (Giles’ 
9915 taken in the sense of 10569) for the time to experience the five pleasures, 
in seeking wealth there is time also In the second line Jcdla in c primarily 
means Time as Death ; cp. xi. Qi.antako jagad vikarsati, Por d nirvdhaka only 
occurs A8PP,, 203 and 439 (= 283 and 477), but cp. the use of nirvdkaya 
at viii. 40, and C and T both seem to indicate it, while palaeographically it is 
the best solution of A^a reading. In Pali nibbdhana occurs several times, but 
only in the Milindapanha, a work which originated in a still \inidontified 
Hinayana school. The use of nirvahana for moJesa and for the ‘ catastrophe ’ 
of a drama at ^isupdlavadha, xiv. 63, should also be noted. The pdda has 
more than one meaning ; time is aamskrta and therefore finds no place in the 
summum bonum which is asamskrta. Similarly death, finds no place there, 
for it is amTta, 

40. It would be natural to take pardpacdrerui as meaning * by the ill- 
doing of others the reference being to the king’s having to take his share 
of the wrongdoing of his subjects. But AK,, III, 91, says that kings with 
their <idhikarai^thas and davdcinetrkas arc incapable of samvara, because the 
maintenance of order requires them to use personal violence to others which is 
fatal to the religious life, and this must bo the jH'imary sense here in view of 
48 below. For dharmapldd cp. MBh., xiii. 4666, KS,, i. 6, 6, Smpnavdaam- 
datta, i. 6, and 8,j iv. 34. 
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41. For kingship is at the same time full of delights and 
the vehicle of calamity, like a golden palace aU on fire, like 
dainty food mixed with poison, or like a lotus-pond infested with 
crocodiles. 

. Cr~42' And thus kingship is neither pleasure nor dharma, 
* so that the kings of old, when age came on with its unavoidable 
sufiering, felt disgust and, giving up their kingdoms, betook 
themselves to the forest. 

43. For it is better to eat herbs in the forest, embracing 
the highest contentment as if one were concealing a jewel, than 
to live with the dangers to which sovereignty is exposed, as if 
with loathsome black snakes. 

44. For it is praiseworthy for kings to leave their 
kingdoms and enter the forest in the desire for dharma, but it is 
not fitting to break one’s vow and forsaking the forest to go 
to one’s home. 

46. For what man of resolution and good family, having 
once gone to the forest in the desire for dharma, would cast off 
the robe and, dead to shame, proceed to the city even of 
Puramdara ? 

46. For only the man, who from greed, delusion or fear, 
would take again the food he has vomited up, would from greed, 
delusion or fear, abandon the lusts of the flesh and then return 
to them. 

47. And the man, who, after escaping with difficulty 
from a burning house, would enter that very house again, only 
he, after giving up the state of a householder, because he sees 
its dangers, would. desire out of delusion to assume it again. 


43. For adfayay which applies also to dosay see reference in PWK, 

46. A like T could read lobkdd vimohdd in o, but the reading in c settles 
the matter. For the simile cp. MBh,y xii. 3038. 

47. The verso I omit after this verse cannot be genuine ; it is unlike the 
rest of the passage or the poet^s style, and repeats tho simile of verse 49. Nor 
would C omit so moral a verse, if he.had had it in his text. 
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48. As for the tradition that kings obtained final emancipa- 
tion while remaining in their homes, this is not the case. How 
can the dharma of salvation in which quietude predominates be 
reconciled with the dharma of kings in which severity of action 
predominates ? 

49. If a king delights in quietude, his kingdom collapses ; 
if his mind turns to his kingdom, his quietude is ruined. For 
quietude and severity are incompatible, like the union of water 
which is cold with fire which is hot. 

50. Either therefore those lords of the earth resolutely 
cast aside their kingdoms and obtained quietude, or stained by 
kingship, they claimed to have attained liberation on the 
ground that their senses were under control, but in fact only 
reached a state that was not final. 

51. Or let it be conceded they duly attained quietude 
while holding kingsliip, still I have not gone to the forest with 
an undecided mind ; for having cut through the net known as 
home and kindred I am freed and have no intention of re-entering 
the net/^ 

Thus spoke the king’s son with vigour, freed from all 
ambition in accordance with his virtues and self-knowledge, and 
adducing good arguments. The counsellor too, hearing him, 
thus made reply : — 

48. For darjdd as the supreme duty of a king, see Manu, vii. 17-65, and 
MBh,, xii. 425ff., and for the sentiment note MBh,, iii. 1396, and Kdd,, 37, 

1. 17, admaprayogaparo ^pi satatdvalambiktdaTii^h, of a hermit. For iamapra- 
dhanUy &dkuntala, ii. 7. 

60. I cannot square any possible reconstruction of T in c with A pal©o- 
graphically. Bdjydngiid is a stopgap, adopted because in A nga and dma are 
almost identical, but rdjydnvitd or rdjydiritd would be better sense. It is also 
possible to divide vd=anibhff and take the compound with the preceding 
word. T’s abhimdnay as appears from AK.y IV, 27, is peculiarly suitable here ; 
for it is the claim of a man who has certain good qualities that they are higher 
qualities than they really are. 

62. With regard to W’s note on the first line, I would make A and T 
correspond by amending the latter’s de-hdod to re^bdod {=sprhdy translated 
sometimes by bdod-pay sometimes by re-ba). 
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63. " It is not that your resolution for the practice of 

dharma is unfitting in itself, but only that the present is not 
the time for it. For it could not be your dharma, delighting in 
dharma as you do, to deliver up your father in his old age to 
grief. 

54. And surely your intellect is not subtle or else is short- 
-sighted in the matter of dharma, wealth and pleasure, that you 
should despise the object before your eyes in favour of an unseen 
result and so depart. 

.> 55. And some say there is rebirth, others confidently 
assert that there is not. Since this matter is thus in doubt, it 
is proper to enjoy the sovereignty that offers itself to you. 

56. If there is any continuance of activity hereafter, we 
shall enjoy ourselves in it according to the birth we obtain ; but 
if there is no continuance of activity in another existence, this 
world accomplishes liberation without any effort on its part. 

57. Some say there is a future life but do not explain the 
means of liberation. They teach that there is an essential force 
of nature at work in the continuance of activity, like the essential 
heat of fire and the essential liquidity of water. 


54. Perhaps ydsi her© should be taken as simply an auxiliary to the 
gerundive. 

55. Cp, Katha Up.y i. 20 ; also see MBh.^ xiv. 1348ff., for a much longer 
list of alternatives. Could niyatapratijhdh mean ‘ those who assert that the 
world is ruled by niyati ’ ? 

56. I take upapatti here in its Buddliist sense ; cp. the definition AK,^ 
II, 5, and P.T.S. Pali Dictionary s.v. But it would do to translate ' according 
to what we obtain thei'e the general sense remaining the same. 

57. Co. translated 6, ‘ but they do not allow the possibility of liberation \ 
free but perhaps right, C and T render prakfti and svabhdm by the same 
words, and the identity here is apparent by comparing the second line with 
8., xvi. 12 ; and the former is not to be understood therefore in the classical 
Samkhya sense. Gawronski's conjecture requires that pravrtti should be to 
prakfti what ausnya is to agni, and is more in accord with Saifakhya views ; 
but the school described hero is certainly not Saiiikhya, but some variety of 
materialism. 
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68. Some explain that good and evil and existence and 
non-existence originate by natural development ; and since all 
this world originates by natural development, again therefore 
effort is vain. 

69. That the action of each sense is limited to its own 
class of object, that the qualities of being agreeable or disagreeable 
is to be found in the objects of the senses, and that we are 
affected by old age and afflictions, in aU that what room is 
there for effort ? Is it not purely a natural development ? 

60. The oblation-devouring fire is stUled by water, and the 
flames cause water to dry up. The elements, separate by natxire, 
group themselves together into bodies and, coalescing, constitute 
the world. 

61 . That, when the individual enters the womb, he develops 
hands, feet, belly, back and head, and that his soul unites with 
that body, all this the doctors of this school attribute to natural 
development. 

62. Who fashions the sharpness of the thorn or the varied 
nature of beast and bird ? All this takes place by natural 


59. I take visayesu with a as well as b ;-the latter implies that the quality 
of being agreeable or the reverse is to be found in the object, not in the attitude 
we bring to it. Perhaps it is also intended to deny the Buddhist doctrine of 
adkipatiphala, according to which our surroundings in the world are the fruit 
of our actions in previous existences. In d T construes Ttanu with the preceding 
words. 

60. The argument seems to be that the elements play a double part, 
first by destroying each other by mutual opposition, secondly by coalescing to 
form the world ; C states this definitely. In d T’s residing may indicate gatvd. 

61. T’s °murdhndm was conjectured by Kem, and this is apparently 
also the reading in I.O.MS. Hodgson 31/5 (vol. 29), fol. 21, where verses 60-64 
and 66-67 are quoted ; these excerpts seem to have been made by Amrtananda 
and probably reproduce the original state of A’s text. In c T divides yadd 
=zdtmanab- 

62. This verse is quoted in full (with the variant kdmacdro in d) in Saddar- 
Saiiasamuccaya, p. 13, and the first tliree pddaa (substituting hi siddharh for 
pravfttam in c) in Gd^kyardjanltUdatra, viii. 136 ; it is also perhaps referred to 
at Nydyodutra, iv. 1, 22. For a similar sentiment cp. Jdt., xxiii. 17, and 
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development. There is no such thing in this respect as action of 
our own will, a fortiori no possibility of effort. 

63. So others say that creation proceeds from I4vara. 
What is the need in that case for action by man ? The very 
same being, who is the cause in the continuing activity of the 
world, is certainly also the cause in its ceasing to be active. 

64. There are others who assert that the coming into being 
and the passing away from being is solely on account of the 
soul. But they explain coming into being as taking place 
without effort, and declare the attainment of liberation to bd by 
effort. 

66. On the ground that a man discharges his debt to his 
ancestors by the procreation of offspring, to the seers by the 
Vedas, to the gods by sacrifices, that he is bom with these three 
debts on him, and that whoever obtains release from them 
obtains that which alone can be called liberation, 

66. The doctors declare that liberation is for him only 
who strives thus in accordance with these Vedie injunctions ; 
for those, who desire liberation by means of their individual 
energy, however much they exert themselves, reap nothing but 
weariness. 


Gaudap&da on SdrhkhyaMrikd, 61. For d cp. Jdiaka, V, 242, y’dhu n’atthi 
viriya7i ti, in describing the tenets of this school, and for a few references for 
the ambhdmvdda generally, see JllAS, 1931, 566-8, and notes in text and 
translation on S., xvi. 17. 

64. This verse refer.s to the Saihkhya ; that dtman stands for the Samkhya 
soul appears from xii. 20, and ayatndt is equivalent to avabhdvdt, which is the 
principle underlying the. action of the eightfold jtrakfti. Possibly the sense 
of 7iimitUi here is coniiected with its use in similar circumstances at kvtt. Up., 
i. 4, and vi. 5, where it means ‘ characteristic ’ or Unga (cp. JJRAS, 1930, 
860) ; T’s mtahan-ma would support its beiixg so rendered, but all previous 
translators, including C, understand the first line to mean that the dtman 
alone causes the coming into being, etc. 

65. This verse is the statement of the tajjndlf, in 66. See note on verse 76. 

66. Vtdhi in the technical sense here. The readings of the second line 
are corroborated by T and the general sense is certain, but would be more 
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67. So, my good sir, if you are attached to liberation, 
follow in due form the injunctions I have just described. Thus 
you win obtain liberation and the king’s grief will be brought to 
an end. 

68. As for your idea that it is wrong to go back to the 
palace from the penance groves, be not disturbed, my son, on 
that score either ; those of old went to their own families from 
the forests. 

69. Although he was living in the penance grove surrounded 
by his subjects, Ambarisa went back to his city ; so too Rama 
left the penance grove and protected the earth, when it was 
oppressed by the infidel. 

70. Similarly the king of the ^aJvas called Druma with his 
son entered the city from the forest, and Antideva, the Sarhkrti, 
who was a Brahman seer, accepted the royal dignity from the 
sage, Vasistha. 


clearly expressed by taking vikrama, to mean ‘wrong course of action' (cp 
V. 32, and x, 25). C has, ‘ If one uses other means (or, efforts), it is vain toil 
and no truth \ but I do not think this really supports Speyer's conjecture. 

69. The reference in the first line is uncertain, as there were several 
Ambari^as, of whom the most important was the son of Nabhaga ; it is also 
another name of Hari^candra (Pargiter, 92). No apposite story is preserved, 
but both are related to have gone to heaven with their people ; hence my 
rendering of prajdbhih, instead of ‘ children ' with T. The sec'bnd line can 
hardly refer to Rama, son of Da^aratha, unless A6vaghosa knew an entirely 
different legend to that we have, and it is natural to see an allusion to 
Para^urama and his delivery of the earth from Arjuna Kartavirya ; S., vii. 51, 
which has the same four names as this and the next verse, has Bdmo ^ndhra, 
which I took to be for Rdmo ^ndha and to mean Balarama. Possibly one 
should take Andhra there to refer to the domains of the Andhra kings with 
the western portion of which Para^urama is associated by legend. 

70. The king of the halvas who returned from the forest with his son 
can only be Djrumatsena, father-in-law of Savitri ; but here, as in verse 20 
above and vii. 61, the form Druma is certain. In the second line brahmar* 
pbhuta refers to the fact that the Samkrtis were Ksatriyan Brahmans, but I 
cannot trace the legend referred to here, though Antideva’s connexion with 
Vasistha is known from the MBh. and i. 52 above. 
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71. Such as these, who blazed with the fame of dharma, 
gave up the forest and proceeded to their palaces. Therefore 
there is nothing wrong in going home from the penance grove, 
when it is for the sake of dharma.^' 

72. The prince listened to the affectionate words, meant 
for his good, of the counsellor, the king’s eye, and then taking 
his stand on steadfastness, gave him a reply, which met every 
point without being over-discursive and was devoid of attach- 
ment as well as measured in tone : — 

73. “As for this disputed question of existence and non- 
-existence in this universe, no decision is possible for me on the 
strength of another’s words. I will arrive at the truth for 
myself by asceticism and quietude and will accept what is 
determined accordingly in this matter. 

74. For it would not be proper for me to accept a doctrinal 
system, which is bom of doubt and is obscure and mutually 
contradictory. For what wise man would go forward in 
dependence on another, like a blind man with a blind leader in 
the dark ? 


71 . For atlyuh cp. viii. 83, and S., vii. 50. C perhaps supports Gawronski 
in a, ‘ declared to have a good name for their excellent dharma . . . just as 
lamps shine in the world 

72. With much hesitation I have retained A’s readings in 6 and d. For 6 
Gawronski cites CII, III, 75, rdjnas tfilyam iva cak^ul),. The epithets hita 
and priya apply better to the minister’s action for the king (so T) than to his 
words to the prince (so C). Adruta^ is a very rare word, only known from the 
Taitlirlya Prdtisdkhya according to PWK, druta being one of the three ways of 
sjxjaking known to the Vedic schools. 

74. C dcKfs not make clear what text it had in b, possibly avyaktaparam- 
pardgatam or “paraapaTdf ; for the reading adopted ep. avyavasthita dgarna of 
verse 70 and viruddhesv dgame^u of S., i. 14. The prince’s rejection of para- 
praiyaya has doctrinal significance. It is only the man of feeble faculties, in 
whom the roots of good are weak, who depends on others ; those like the 
prince, in whom the force working for enlightenment is strong (note ii. 66, 
riidhamuh ’pi hetau), act of themselves, as clearly put at S., v. 15-18. 
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75. But although I have not yet seen the final truth, still 
if the reality of good and evil is in dispute, my decision is for 
the good. For better is the toil, though vainly, of the man 
who devotes himself to the good than the bliss, even though 
in the real truth, of the man who gives himself up to what is 
contemptible. 

76. But seeing that the scriptural tradition is uncertain, 
understand that to be good which is spoken by the authorities, 
and understand that the only basis for authority is the expulsion 
of sin. For he who has expelled sin will not speak what is 
false. 

77. And as for your quoting the instances of Rama and 
the others to justify my return, they do not prove your case ; 
for those who have broken their vows are not competent 
authorities in deciding matters of dharma. 

78. Such being the case, the sun may fall to the earth. 
Mount Himavat may lose its firmness, but I will not return to 


76. The exact text of the second line is doubtful, the general sense clear. 
The reference is to verse 68, which lays down that Subha and aSubha are spon- 
taneous and that effort is of no avail ; tattva here means this doctrine. T, as 
W points out, though corrupt, must have read vfthd hi khede by which we 
must take Bukham with subhdimanah as well as vigarhitdtmaim^, and vrthd 
khede balances tattve, 

76. I doubt if this, the standard, rendering is correct ; 'Should not iti 
govern all the first line, * And as for your statement, But seeing that the 
sacred traditions (i.e. as described in 56-64) are uncertain, you should accept 
the views of the authorities ”, (I reply that) you should know, etc. ' ? This 
would imply that the hiatus in argument between 64 and 65 is due to a verse 
having dropped out which suggested that in view of the uncertainty of the 
philosophical systems the only thing to do was to trust the tajjndli ; RL has 
in fact such a statement. For the second line cp. the verse quoted by Gauda- 
pada on Sdrhkhyakdrikd, 4 : — 

Agamo hy dptavacanam dptam domkmydd vidult \ 

Ksl'^adoso *nrtam vdkyam na bruydd dhetmsambhavdt t 
Note also Muhmadhyamakakdf ikds, 268, 2, and Nydyabindu, 90, 15. 

78. Cp. LV., ch. xix, 284, 3. The exact scope of the word pfthagjana 
was a matter of dispute in the schools. The ordinary view was that a man 
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my family as a worldly man who has not seen the final truth and 
whose senses are drawn towards the objects of pleasure. 

79, I would enter a blazing fire, but I would not enter 
my home with my goal unattained.” Thus he proudly made his 
asseveration and, rising in accordance with his declaration, he 
departed in all selflessness. 

80. Then tlie minister and the Brahman, perceiving his 
resolution to be unshakable, tearfully followed him, grieving 
and with faces downcast, then slowly for lack of other resource 
wended their way to tlie city. 

81, Then out of affection for him and devotion to the 
king, they turned back full of cares and stood still ; for, as he 
blazed with his own brightness, as unapproachable as the sun, 
they could neither look on him on the road nor yet quit him. 

82. An d they deputed trustworthy spies in disguise in order 
to know the way taken by him whose way was the highest, and 
with much difficulty they set off, thinking how they were to go 
and see the king who was thirsting for bis dear son. 


remained a prthagjana till he entered on the Path, when he became an arya ; 
the Buddha thus remained one till the moment of receiving bodhi. See La 
Valine Poussin, Vijikiptimatraidsiddhi , 639. 

79. The doctrinal sense of dlaya is also hinted at, as at S., v. 39. 

81. For sapekmm, ‘ anxion.sly cp. Angutlara, III, 296. In c A’s 
durdharsarii is practically identical in content with T’a dwrdaHarh, but stronger ; 
cp. Earn., ii. 1, 16, durdharmh aarmre ’rlriam Mradbhdnvr ivdmdlali. 
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CANTO X 
Sbeistya’s Visit 

1. So the prince of the broad stout chest dismissed the 
officers who were in charge of the king’s sacrifices and his council 
chamber, and passing over the tossing waves of the Ganges, he 
came to Rajagrha of the lordly palaces. 

2. As peacefully as Svayaihbhu proceeding to the highest 
heaven, he entered the city distinguished by its five hills, which 
is guarded and adorned by mountains and supported and purified 
by auspicious hot springs. 

3. The people there at that time, perceiving his gravity 
and might and his glorious form surpassing that of mankind, 
as of him who has taken the piUar vow and has the bull for his 
sign, were lost in amazement. 

4. On seeing him, whoever was going in another direction 
stood still ; whoever was standing in the road followed him ; 
whoever was going quickly went slowly, and whoever was sitting 
down sprang up. 

5. Some worshipped him with joined hands, »ythers 
honoured him by saluting him with their heads, others greeted 
him with kindly words ; none passed on without ■ doing him 
reverence. 


2. The hot springs, called tapoda and still in use at Rajgir, are referred 
to at Majjhima, III, 192, as well as in the Jain sources given by Leumann. 
Thp form of the first line suggests the probability of a second meaning applying 
to ndkapT^tha for saila (adjective of sila 1), tapoda (ascetic ? heatgiver ? or are 
we to infer from verse 3 the special worship of Siva as an ascetic at Rajagyha ?), 
and pancdcaldnka. Anguttara, III, 44, seems to play on alia and sda in the 
same way. For Svayambhu as a name of Buddha see note on ii. 51. 
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6. On seeing him, the gaudily-dressed felt ashamed and 
the chatterers on the roadside fell silent ; as in the presence of 
Dharma incarnate none think thoughts not directed to the way 
of salvation, so no one indulged in improper thoughts. 

7. The gaze of the women or men on the royal highroad, 
busied though they were with other affairs, was not satiated 
with looking most reverently on the godlike son of the human 
god. 

8. His brows, his forehead, his mouth or his eyes, his 
form or his hands, his feet or his gait, whatever part of him 
anyone looked at, to that part his eyes were riveted. 

9. And Rajagrha’s Goddess of Fortune was perturbed on 
seeing him, who was worthy of ruling the earth and was yet in a 
bhikigu’s robe, with the circle of hair between his brows, with the 
long eyes, radiant body and hands beautifully webbed. 

10. Then 6renya, lord of the Magadha land, saw from an 
outer pavilion the mighty concourse of people and enquired the 
reason thereof. Then an officer explained it to him : — 

11. “ This is the son of the Sakya monarch, of whom the 
Brahmans said he would attain either supreme knowledge or 
lordship over the whole earth. He has become a wandering 
mendicant and the people are gazing at him.” 

IX. Then the king, on hearing the reason, was excited in 
mind and said to the same officer, “ Find out where he is 
stopping ”. “ Very well ”, he replied and followed the prince. 


6. In relation to dhanm, nydya is used as in S., xiv. 43, xv. 26, etc,, 
of the plan, course of action, by which salvation is obtained ; for the Sarvasti- 
vadin use of it see AK., V, 321f. Vidtravesdli, because modest apparel is alone 
proper to seeing or worshipping great saints. 

7. The last pdda is a sentiment often repeated, e.g., R., ii. 73, Ram., 
ii. 2, 15, LV., 114, 1. 12, and 240, 1. 14, Mhv., II, 201, 3. To read nink§ya 
with T in d would be better, but there is no clue in that case to the next two 
syllables. 

8. Cp. Nakh, V. 9, and Ram., v. 22, 15. 

10. The exact meaning of ajira here is uncertain. 
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13. But with moveless eyes looking only a yoke’s length 
ahead, voice stilled and walk slow and restrained, he, the best 
of mendicants, kept his limbs and active mind under control and 
begged his food. 

14. And accepting the alms without distinction, he 
proceeded to a lonely rivulet of the mountain, and after taking 
his meal there in due form he climbed Mount Paiidava. 

15. On that mountain, fledged with groves of lodkra trees 
and with its glades resounding with peacocks’ calls, he, the sun 
of mankind, appeared in his ochre-coloured robe like the sun in 
the early morning above the eastern mountain. 

16. The royal officer, seeing him there, informed king 
Srenya, and the king, on hearing the news, set off, but only with 
a modest retinue from his feeling of veneration. 

“T?. In heroism the peer of Pandu’s son, in stature like a 
mountain, he ascended Pandava the best of mountains ; this 
lion-man, with the gait of a lion and wearing a royal tiara, 
resembled a lion with shaking mane, 

18. Then he saw the Bodhisattva, sitting cross-legged with 
tranquil senses, being as it were a peak of the mountain and 
shining like the moon rising out of a bower of clouds. 


13. For a cp. EhNS., xiii. 79. T seems faulty in 6. For nidhdya cp, 
8., vii. 48. 

14. T again seems faulty in 6. 

15. Avi, * mountain is known to the Indian lexica and occurs at 8,^ 
i. 48, in the expression avibhrdnta, ' wandering on tho^ mountain It is the 
only word that enables A and T to be fitted together. and may be taken to be 
a certain reading. 

16. It is more proper for a king to visit a saint with a small retinue, e.g. 
HC,, ch. viii, p. 72, L 33 ; but some versions of this legend make Bimbisara 
go out with a large following and C hero gives him 100,000 followers and may 
have read pratasthe ^nibhrtdnuydtraliy if it did not wilfully alter the sense. 

17. The second line is probably suggested by Bimbisara’s lineage ; for 
A^vaghosa apparently took the dynasty to descend from the Brhadrathas 
(see note on xi. 2), who, it may be inferred from 8,, viii. 44, were fabled to 
descend from a lion. 
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19. As he sat there in the majesty of his beauty and in 
holy tranquillity, hke some being magically projected by 
Dharma, the lord of men drew near him with amazement and 
deference, as Sakra drew near Svayambhu. 

20. And as he came in fitting manner up to him, who was 
the best of those who know the. Plan, he enquired about his 
health, and he too with equal courtesy spoke to the king about 
his peace of mind and freedom from illness. 

21. Then the king sat down on a clean piece of rock, 
dark blue as an elephant’s ear, and being seated beside him with 
his permission spoke to him, desiring to ascertain his state of 
mind : — 

22. “ I have a strong friendship for your family, which has 
come down by inheritance and has been well tested ; hence, my 
friend, my desire to speak with you. So listen to these words 
of affection. 

23. Your family is mighty, originating from the Sun, your 
age the prime of youth, this your beauty radiant. Why then 
this decision of yours, out of all due order, to delight in alms- 
-seeking instead of in kingship ? 

24. For your limbs are worthy of red sandalwood, not 
meant for contact with the ochre robe. That hand is fitted for 
protWiing subjects and does not deserve to take food given by 
another. 

25. Therefore, my friend, if out of love for your father you 
do not wish for your hereditary kingdom by force and if you 


22. The word smvaya^ in c refers presumably to the legend that BimbisSra 
was of exactly the same age a.s the Buddha ; some schools (e.g. Dipammsa, 
iii. 58) made him a few years younger. 

23. One would have expected bhaik§akya rather than bhaik§dka here and 
in xiii, 10 ; at xii. 46, the word is used adjectivally. 

24. Windisch takes kdaayaaavisle^am as agreeing with gatram ; it seems 
better to take it as accusative after anarha, though PW records the accusative 
only after arha, not anarha. 

25. A typical case of Indian irony. Bimbisara, who sees nothing 
unreasonable in the Buddha turning Ws father out of his kingdom and Ij^Uling 
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do not care to wait for the succession in due course, accept 
straightway the half of my realm. 

26. For thus there will be no- need to oppress your kins- 
folk, and in course of time sovereignty will come to you peace- 
fully. Therefore do me this kindness ; for association with the 
good makes for the prosperity of the good. 

27. Or if now from pride of race you cannot show your 
trust in me, with me as your comrade plunge into the arrayed 
battle-lines with arrows and conquer your foes. 

28. Choose therefore one or other of these alternatives, 
and in aU propriety devote yourself to dharma, wealth and 
pleasure ; for by confusing these three objeets in this world out 
of passion, men go to ruin in the next world as well as in this. 

29. For if the entire goal is desired, you must give up 
that pleasure which is obtained by suppressing dharma and 
wealth, and that wealth which is obtained by overpowering 
dharma and pleasure, and that dharma which is obtained by the 
cessation of wealth and pleasure. 

30. Therefore by pursuit of the triple end of life make 
this beauty of yours bear fruit ; for they say that the complete 
attainment of dharma, wealth and pleasure is for mankind the 
complete object of the individual. 

31. Therefore you should not let these two stout ftrlhs, 
fitted for drawing the bow, lie useless ; for like Mandh|tr’s, they 

him in the process, was himself to experience that treatment at the hands of 
his son. Vikmmeija, as at ix. 6C, ‘ by a wrong course of action ’ ? 

26. The text of b is undoubtedly corrupt and neither T nor C are any 
help in its reconstruction ; conjecture in the absence of further light is ho 2 )eless. 
Sahiyd is a curious word only known to Buddhism, viz., Divy., 312, 5, and 
446, 3-5, Avaddnasataka, I, 365, 15, and 366, 2 and 6, and LUders, Bruchstiicke 
buddhistischer Dramen, leaf 13 a2. 

27. For vyUdhany anlkdni cp. Jdt., xx. 27, Bhag. Oita, i. 2, and MBh., 
ii. 682", ix. 467, and xvi. 54. This use of vigdh is also common in the epic. 

29. Cp. B., xvii. 57, Bdm., v. 84, 5-6, MBh., iii. 1285-1305, and K8., 
i. 2, 1, and 52. 

31. I follow T in taking iha with kith punar gam ; this brings the verse 
into order. 

10 
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are capable of conquering even the three worlds, how much more 
this earth here ? 

32. Truly I say this to you out of affection, not out of love of 
dominion or arrogance ; for, seeing this bhik^u’s robe of yours, I 
am moved to compassion and tears come to my eyes. 

33. Therefore, lover of the mendicant’s stage of life, 
enjoy the pleasures, before old age comes again on you, the 
pattern of your race, and confounds your beauty ; in due time, 
lover of dharma, you will perform dharma. 

34. The aged truly can obtain dharma and age has no 
capacity for enjoying the pleasures. And therefore they attri- 
bute the pleasures to youth, wealth to middle age, dharma to 
the old. 

36. For, in the world of the living, youth is naturally 
opposed to dharma and wealth, and, however tightly checked, it 
is hard to hold, so that the pleasures carry it off by that path. 

36. Old age is given to reflection, grave and intent on 
stability ; with little labour it acquires holy tranquillity, partly 
from incapacity for anything else, partly from shame. 

37. Therefore when men have passed through the restless, 
deceptive period of youth, which is given up to the objects of 
the senses, heedless, intolerant, and short-sighted, they breathe 
agairi as if they had safely crossed a desert. 


33. I have accepted T’s order of the two lines, because the clause governed 
by yavat obviously refers only to the enjoyment of the pleasures. With this 
order the reference to dharma in d connects with the next verse. C throws 
no light on this point. 

34. Hopkins aptly quotes for the second line MBh., iii. 1304. 

35. In view of A4vaghosa’s syntax yata}}, in the final 'pada cannot mean 
‘ because but indicates the consequence ; so it would make better sense in 
d to take haranti as intransitive or to read hriyante, as Gawrohski suggested 
and T may do, so that youth would be the subject of the verb and tena pathd 
would correspond to yataJ),. Note that ^ph^rogs-par-byed stands for hriyate 
at xii. 50. Alternatively Windisch’s svem paiha. 
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38. Therefore just let this unbalanced time of youth pass 
away with its heedlessness and rebelliousness ; for the flush of 
youth is a target for the God of Love and cannot be protected 
from the senses. 

39. Or if dharma is really your intention, offer sacriflces ; 
that is the dharma of your family. For taking possession of the 
highest heaven by means of sacrifices, Marutvat also went to the 
highest heaven. 

40. For with their arms marked by rings of gold and their 
headdresses bright with the ghtter of radiant jewels, the royal 
seers travelled through sacrifices the very same path that the 
great seers reached by their austerities.” 

41. Such was the speech of the king of Magadha, who in 
speaking rightly resembled Valabhid. The king’s son heard it. 


38. The argument ie that it is useless to struggle against the domination 
of the passions in youth ; old age will gradually come on and rectify the matter. 

39. The second line is a puzzle, if G's reading of ndgapf^tham in c is 
correct, adhi^thdya means ‘ moimting ’ as in xii. 9, and yajnaifp must be con- 
strued with d. But this reading may well be duo to the translator’s misunder- 
standing, and A and T both read ndkapT^tham, which ought presumably to 
have a meaning different from the one it bears in d. No other sense iR/^ever 
seems possible and the question is of the exact purport of adhi^thdya, which T 
takes to mean ‘ blessing with magic practices ’ ; for the Buddhist? use of this 
word see AA., II, 31, n. 2, and V, 119, n. 2, and Vijnaptimdtratdaiddhi, 771. 
This use cannot be proved for as early a period as Asvaghosa, but he might 
have known the sense of ^ stabilise ‘ cause to endure/. 1 have thought it 
best to take a more ordinary sense for the translation. The reference is not 
certain ; Indra’s sacrifices are mentioned more than once in the MBh. and 
possibly we have an allusion here to some version of the story (ix. 2434ff.) 
by which Indra, after the slaughter of Namuci, freed himself by sacrifice from 
the guilt of Brahman murder and so returned to heaven. 

41. The use of the name Valabhid for Indra, when comparing Bimbisara 
to him, suggests that it is to be understood as Balabhid, ' the router of armies 
in relation to the king. Alternatively, if we read as is perhaps better, dhruvath 
bahhd§e with A, I would take dhruva as a proper name, ' who spoke rightly 
to him, as Valabhid to Dhruva In that case Dhruva means Brahma, 
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but wavered no more than the mountain of KaUasa shakes with 
its many sparkling peaks. 


repeating the comparison of x. 2, and 17 ; cp. my interpretation of ix. 20 
and we should no doubt see a suggestion that Bimbisara ranked as an anuja 
of the Buddha (see note on verse 22 above). Naikacitrasdnu should have an 
application to the prince ; query sdnu in the sense of kovida given to it by the 
lexica ? 
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CANTO XI 

The Passions Spurned 

1. Thereon, when the Magadha king spoke to him with 
friendly face but with matter that was repugnant to him, the 
son of Suddhodana, who was purified by the spotlessness of his 
race, remained calm and unmoved and addressed this reply to 
him ; — 

2. “ There is nothing for wonderment . . , , that you 

should behave thus towards your friends, when you spring from 
the illustrious family of Haryahka and from the purity of your 
conduct are so devoted to your friends. 


2. A very difficult verse, for which I do not fully understand C. In a 
I have followed T in the text, because it is not clear if A meant abhidhdtum. 
or abhidhdtur^ but T also is probably corrupt, as C’s so-shuo, ‘ what was said 
implies a form from abhidhd. The conjunction of bhavatah in a and tarn in 
c is open to suspicion, nor should dscaryam etdt have as predicate both a noun 
and a dependent clause beginning with yat. The latter must be right, and, as 
the verse stands, one can only construe by taking bhavaio vidhanam in ap^o^tion 
to vrttir esd, which is very harsh. The six syllables may be a corruption for 
an epithet of dScuryam or for a complementary phrase of the type na ca ndnu- 
rdpam (I do not suggest this as possible, but only as illustrative of the required 
form). In 6 I take Haryahka to be the same as Haryahga, a Brhadratha king, 
whose greatness is described at Harivarhsa, 1700. The name suggests the lion- 
•legend of the Brhadrathas referred to at S,, viii, 44 ; *and in the fragments of 
the Buddhist dramas (LOders, Bruchstuclcey leaf 7, read with SBPAW, 1911, 
409) we have what is clearly a description of Rajagrha, in which its foundation 
by Brhadratha is mentioned (cp. Harivarh^a, 6598). I infer that the poet 
considered the Sai^unagas to be of Brhadratha descent. C has ‘ the family 
callM Hari \ Benares is similarly associated with Bhimaratha at xiv. 107, 
and l^ravasti with Harya^va at xviii. 58. In d I understand T to read pari’ 
Snddhavftteh (rather than "^vritih, as W holds), and to take it as a substantive, 
not as an adjective agreeing with tarn. A’s reading, rejected also by Co., is 
out of the question. 
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3. like sovereignty among cowards, friendship, inherited 
in their families, does not stand firm among the vicious ; but 
the virtuous increase the same friendship, originated by their 
ancestors, with an uninterrupted succession of friendly acts. 

4. And those men in the world I hold to be truly friends, 
who share in the enterprises of their friends when in straits. For 
who in this world would not be a friend to a man who is at 
ease in the enjoyment of prosperity ? 

6. And thus those who, gaining riches in the world, 
employ them on behalf of their friends or of dharma, obtain 
the full value of their wealth, and, if it is lost, it causes them 
no pain at the end. 

6. Certainly this resolution of yours regarding me, 0 king, 
proceeds from friendship and nobility of heart. I shall content 
you about it with similar friendship ; I would not answer you 
in any other wise in this matter. 

7. Because I recognise the danger of old age and death, I 
have betaken myself to this dharma out of longing for salvation 
and have quitted my tearstained relations, and still more there- 
fore the passions, the causes of evil. 

8. For I am not so afraid of venomous snakes or of thunder- 
bolts that fall from the sky or of fixe allied with the wind, as 
T fdaf the objects of the senses. 

9. For the passions are ephemeral, robbers of the treasury 
of good, empty, like will-o’-the-wisps in the world. The mere 
expectation of them deludes men’s minds, how much more then 
their actual possession ? 


3. T certainly did not read svakuldnurupa, which does not make good 
sense. 

4. W thinks T’s ran-gnas-dag ni lipheUbar in d is equivalent to avasthe^u 
vfddhisv iha ; I doubt this, but T may be out of order here. I see no need to 
amend with Bohtlingk and Speyer. 

6. A’s reading in b is taken from the following verse and the restoration 
is almost certain. Anunl means ‘ pacify ‘ conciliate ^ ^ convince \ a use 
occurring several times in Jdt. Atra refers to niicaya. 
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10. For the victims of the passions find no relief in the 
triple heaven, still less in the world of mortals. For the lustful 
man can no more win satiety from the passions, than a fire 
companioned by the wind can from fuel. 

11. There is no calamity in the world equal to the 
passions, and it is to them that mankind in their delusions are 
attached. What wise man, afraid of calamity and recognising 
the truth to be thus, would of himself yearn for calamity ? 

12. Even when they have won the earth, girdled by the 
sea, they wish to extend their conquests beyond the great ocean. 
There is no satiety for man with the passions, as for the ocean 
with the waters that fall into it. 

13. Though the heavens rained gold for him and though 
he conquered the whole of the four continents and won half the 
seat of Sakra, yet Mandhatr’s longing for the objects of sense 
remained unappeased. 

14. Although he enjoyed sovereignty over the gods in 
heaven, when Satakratu hid himself for fear of Vrtra, and 
though out of wanton pride he made the great rsis carry him, 
yet Nahusa fell, being still unsatisfied with the passions. 


10. For the second line and for the second line of 12 below cp. S., xi. 32, 
and 37. 

12. This verse is clumsy with its omission of the subject in the first line 
and its repetition of the third pdda of 10 in c. But C has it, and it is required 
to introduce the string of instances that follows and is presumably genuine. 
The first line is a rendering of Theragdthd, 111 (=^Jdtaka, IV, 172), and the 
third paduy of 778. Ltiders’ conjecture in c may be right, as the pdda occurs 
in the form he proposed at S.y v. 23 ; but time has proved his reasoning wrong, 
as viifpti occurs in a similar passage at 8,y xv. 9 (cp. ih.y xii. 15). 

13. For Mandhatf, see note on i. 10. 

14. The references in this and the next verse are well known from the 
MBh, versions. The form Naghusa should perhaps have been retained, as 
T’s sgra-med indicates it too and it is occasionally found in classical Sanskrit, 
e.g. Pancatantra (H.O.S., XI), 227, 20, For 6, see note on viii. 13, or does it 
indicate an occasion before Vytra’s death ? 
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16. Although the royal son of Ida penetrated the triple 
heaven and brought the goddess Urva^ into his power, he was 
still unsatisfied with the objects of sense and came to destruction 
in his greedy desire to seize gold from the rsis. 

16. Who would trust in those objects of sense, which are 
subject to disturbance by all sorts of fate, either in heaven or 
on earth, seeing that they passed from Bali to great Indra, from 
great Indra to Nahusa and from Nahusa back again to great 
Indra ? 

17. Who would seek after the enemies known as the 
passions, by whom even sages were undone, despite their bark- 
-drcsses, their diet of roots and water, their coils of hair long as 
snakes, and their lack of worldly interests. 

18. For their sake Ugrayudha, armed though he was with 
a terrible weapon, met death at the hands of Bhisma. The 


16. For the passing of 8ri from Bali to Indra cp. the Balivdsavaaarhvdda 
of MBh., xii, particularly 8145-6. Viaaya in d has, as in verses 13 and 15, 
the secondary sense of ‘ kingdom ’ , hut refers primarily to the objects of sense 
that kings gain control over by extending their sovereignty. 

17. With much hesitation^ I have adopted T’s ndnyakaryd, as it is 
apparently supported by C. Compounds with na are rare, though commoner 
perha^ than admitted by the grammarians (Paw., vi. 3, 73, 75, and 
Wackernagel, II, i. 77 ; cp. Brhaddevatd, iii. 9). Besides the stock examples, 
nanram etc., I note in Mm/a Pratijndyaugandhardyai/a, iv. 5, Kirdtdrjunlya, 
i. 19, and iii. 8, ^impdlavadha . xiv. 84; MBh., viii. 185, has nasukma, and 
iii. 13664, ndnyacivUi (for °cittd ?), and OaiulUtotTa, 12, Nahga for Anahga. 
Calul/sataka (Mem. A.S.B., III), 497, 13, explains netara by utkrsta, and this 
I)erhap8 is the meaning to bo given to ndvya here. Manu, vi. 96, says an 
ascetic should be avaMryaparama (cp. ekaMryam anantaram of a Brahman’s 
conduct at MBh., iii. 13997), and Kdd., 43, describes sages as apagaldnyavyd- 
para, where the primary sense is so as to gaze uninterruptedly on Jabali, but 
where the secondary sense is probably as in ndnyakdrya hero. Cp. also ananya- 
karrmr/d at AAA., 95, 20. 

18. For Ugrayudha, Harivamia, 1082flF., and S., vii. 44 (see note in 
translatioji). For the irregular compound ugradhftayudha cp. bodhyangaMtdtta- 
iaatra at 5., xvii. 24. The reference defeated C, who substituted an allusion, 
better known to the Buddhists, to the legend of Arjuna KSrtavirya and 
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mere thought of them is unlucky and fatal to the well-conducted, 
still more so therefore to those not restrained by vows. 

19. Who would swallow the poison known as the passions, 
when he knows how paltry is the flavour of the objects of sense, 
how great the bondage, how incomplete the satisfaction, how 
much despised by the good, and how certain the sin ? 

20. It is right for the seH-controUed to cast aside the 
passions, when they hear of the suffering of the passion-ridden, 
affljctcd as they are by pursuits such as agriculture, etc., and 
of the well-being of those whom the passions fail to excite. 

21. Success in the passions is to be recognised as a mis- 
fortune for the passionate man ; for he becomes intoxicated by 
achievement of the passions, and because of intoxication he 
does what he should not, not what he should, and wounded 
thereby, he obtains rebirth in a lower sphere. 

22. What wise man in this world would delight in those 
passions, which are only won and retained by labour and which, 
cheating men, depart again, as though they were loans borrowed 
for a time ? 


Para^urama. As regards W’s note 11, p. 101, T can be understood 1 9 read 
either Bhisnia or Bhima. In the second line T was either corrupt or is trying 
to explain A’s reading ; the latter makes no good sense nor dges Windisch’s 
amendment meet the case, as it deprives avratdndm of all point. My con- 
jecture is palaeographically sound and provides the right counterweight to the 
closing words. 

19. I take samyojanu in the Buddhist sense of ‘ bond ‘ fetter ’ ; kdmardga 
is one of the ten samyojanas, Co., followed by Windisch and Formichi, takes 
6 as a single clause, but Schmidt separates the two words, while W translates T 
according to the rules of Tibetan grammar with a very different result. All give 
to samyqjam one or other of the cla8.sical Sanskrit meanings. 

^ 20. For a cp, S., xviii, 37, which corroborates T’s reading. Query nUdmya 
in 6 ? In d harm would be better grammar. 

22. This and the similes in the following verses form a series which 
recurs frequently in the Pali canon, e.g., Majjhima, I, 130, 364, AnguttarUj III, 
97, Therlgdihdy 4883, 
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23. What self-controlled man in the world would delight 
in those passions, which are like a torch of grass ? When men 
seek and hold them, they excite desire, and if they do not let 
them go, they undergo suffering. 

24. What man of self-control would delight in those 
passions, which are like fierce raging serpents ? The uncon- 
trolled, when bitten by them in the heart, go to destruction and 
obtain no relief. 

25. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like skeletons of dry bones ? Even if they 
enjoy them, like famished dogs eating a bone, men are not 
satisfied. 

26. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like an exposed bait ? Since they are held 
in joint tenancy with kings, thieves, fire and water, they originate 
suffering. 

27. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like daifigerous haunts ? By abiding in 


23. The point is that a lighted torch, if held in the hand, may burn it, 
and the first line should be translated so as to bring this out. 

26. Kings etc. hold the passions jointly with the owners in the sense 
that thej’ may take away the objects of enjoyment at any time. This idea 
and the use of sadharatta to express it are both common. The group consists 
sometimes of these four {KA,, iii. 16, 4, VScaspati Mi6ra on Sdthkhyakdrikd, 
60, Mhv., II, 366, 12), sometimes of five, adding kinsfolk {Majjhima, I, 86, 
Anguttara, III, 259, Thengaiha, 505, Bodhiaattvabhumi (ed. Wogihara), 5, and 
MBh., iii. 85), sometimes of six, adding foes (AnguUara, II, 68, Jdt., p. 122, 
6-8), or of eight {Saihyu^, IV, 324). The exact connexion of praviddhdmiaa 
with the first line is not clear to me, presumably bait or prey which attracts 
robbers etc. 

27. Cp. 8., xvi. 79, for the use of api to co-ordinate two substantives 
opposed in sense. There is a suggestion here that dyatana refers to the twelve 
dyatanaa, the six external ones of which are compared to thieves at Sarhyutta, 
IV, 175. T in fact renders it so. But the main sense is as above, in which 
I see no difficulty ; compare the use of dyatana, particularly aranndyatana, 
in Pali (P.T.S. Pali Diet., a. dyatana 1). Kinsfolk are a real danger in India, 
as in the note on the preceding verse. C’s translation, if I understand it right, 
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them there is misfortune on all sides at the hands of one’s 
enemy and of one’s relations as well. 

28. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which are like fruit hanging on the topmost boughs 
of a tree ? On the mountains, in the forest, on the rivers, on 
the sea, men precipitate themselves after them and thereby 
come to ruin. 

29. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like the enjoyments of a dream ? Acquired 

at the price of many bitter efforts, they are lost in this world in 
a moment. 

30. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like trenches full of red-hot charcoal ? 
Though men procure them, increase them, guard them, yet 
they find no comfort in them. 

31. What self-controlled man would delight in those 

passions, which are like the knives and fuel-wood of slaughter- 


is purely fanciful. T takes abhitalf, to mean ‘ quickly as in the ArmrakoSa, 
which is possible. 

28. In 6 A’s yadbhramiam is untranslateable, and to divide yad bhrarhSam 
is contrary to the scheme of this set of verses. T does not show the plural 
but can only have read ydn, the reading conjectured by Cappellat’. ^Langh 
with abhi is only known in the causative ; for it with vi cp. ^ihipdlavadhci^ 
xvii. 55 (reading vydUinghiml}), the proper meaning being ^ climb up to \ A 
free rendering meets the case better here, as one cannot climb up to a thing 
on the sea. 

30. C takes the simile to refer to walking over ^ fire-pit falsely covered 
over, and T translates aiigdra ‘ cow- dung which is perhaps better than 

charcoal \ I understand the simile to mean that red-hot charcoal in a trench 
(such as is sometimes used for cooking still) gives out no heat to those sitting 
by it and soon dies down, however much looked after. AngdrcilcdTSu is a 
regular simile for Icdma ; besides the lists referred to under 22 above and 
mndisch’s quotation of Mhv„ II, 327, 331, 332, note LV., ch. xxi, 329, 9, 
^iksdsamuccaya, 79, 5, SuUanipdUi, 396, as typical instances. 

31. The reading sundsV' in c is certain. The corresponding Pali passages 
and the Div^y. use the curious phrase asisund instead. The association of asi 
with 8und goes back to RV„ x. 86, 18, and is found as late as Pddatdditaka, 
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-houses ? For their sake the Kurus, the Vrsni-Andhakas and 
the Mekhala-Dandakas went to destruction. 


verses 22 and 29. Kdstha refers presumably to the fires on which the butchers 
cook the moat, and for the first line to the funeral fires ; cp. LV., ch. xv, 207, 
9-10, and ray remarks, JRAS, 1929, 546. Of the seven vices pecxiliar to kings 
four are known as kdmnja, dicing, wine, hunting and women, and these four are 
illustrated in this and the next verse (cp. Kdmavdaldyanltisdra, i. 56, for a 
similar set of exam})les, of which the Vr^ni-Andhakas are the only one in com- 
mon with this verse), the Kurus for dicing, the Vrsni-Andhakas for drink (cp. 
MBh., xvi, with xvii. 18, and Divy.y 560, 20, where Vrsnyandhakdh should 
he read for tr^riundhakdh)^ Sunda and Upasunda for women. The other therefore 
relates to hunting and is not to be treated as two separate instances (contra 
WZKM, 28, 230, n. 4). The question then arises of the form of the first part 
of the name. A’s Maithila'^ is clearly wrong, and the difficulty of C lies in the 
middle character, Giles ^ 4059, hsi but only used in the i>ronunciation ck’ih ; 
and it is not given by St. Julien, Eitel or Karlgren. It belongs to a group of 
characters, Giles’ 1003, 1119 and 1130, which are used interchangeably for 
each other. The only one of them known to me in transliteration is Eitel’s 
examx)lo of 1119 for kha, and I therefore take it that C had Mekhali here. 
The correct form can only be determined by a consideration of the Dandaka 
legend. The Hindu versions are at KA.y i. 6, Bam., vii. 88, and commentaries 
on KS., i. 2, 44, and Karmndaklyamtiadra, i. 58 (cp. also MBh., xiii. 7178, 
7213), and agree that, when out hunting, Dandaka saw a Brahman girl and 
outraged her, whence his kingdom was destroyed. None of these references 
are prdbably as old as the present passage. The Buddhist accounts go back to 
Majjhima, I, 378 (cp. Milindapanha, 130), where the r^is destroy the forests of 
Dandaka, Kalihga, Matanga and Mejjha, but the last name is doubtful ; for 
the Sanskrit version of the sutra treats medhya as an adjective (S. Levi, JA, 
1925, i, 29), and the only allusion outside Pali literature to a forest of this name 
is a doubtful one in the Savitri tale, MBh,, iii. 16693. The Jdtakas tell the 
same tale both of the Dandaka forest (V, 135, cp. Mhv., Ill, 363, and LV., 
ch. xvi, 316, 2) and of the Mejjha forest (IV, 389), and mention both with the 
Vf^ni-Andhakas at V, 267, On the other hand the Saddimrmasmrtyupaathdna- 
siitra (S. L^vi, JA^ 1918, i, 18, 27, 76) knows a Mekala (Chinese, Mekhala) 
forest and associates it with Kalihga and Dandaka (ib., 97). It looks there- 
fore as if Mejjha was taken in Pali to be a proper name by confusion with 
Mekala. The latter survives in the name of the Maikal range, the source of 
the Narmada, and the people of this district are associated with the Utkalas 
of the Orissa higlilands in the Ram. This area formed part of the original 
Dandaka forest which stretched between the Godavari and the upper waters 
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32. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, which dissolve friendship ? On their account the 
Asuras, Sunda and Upasunda, were involved in a mutual feud 
and perished. 

33. What self-controlled man would delight in those 
passions, inauspicious and ever inimical as they are ? For their 
sake men deliver their bodies up to water and fire and wild 
beasts in this world. 

34. For the passions’ sake the ignorant man behaves 
wretchedly and incurs the suffering of death, bonds and the 
like. For the passions’ sake the living world, made wretched 
by expectation and tormented, goes to toil and death. 

35. For deer are lured to their destruction by songs, 
moths fly into the fire for its brightness, the fish greedy for the 
bait swallows the hook ; therefore the objects of sense breed 
calamity. 

36. But as for the idea that the passions are enjoy- 
ments, none of them are reckoned to be enjoyments ; for the 

of the Narmada (or over a wider area, JRAS^ 1894, 242). There is some con- 
fusion in the sources between Mekala and M^khala, but I can find no authority 
for C’s Mekhali. Ke viewing the evidence, the reading indicated is clearly 
Mekhala and it appears that in the form of the story known to th%pc\et the 
offence rose out of addiction to hunting. 

32. See MBh,, i. 7619ff. 

33. In A the first seven syllables of a are taken from 34 by error. W 
reconstructs T with yadartham evdpsu at, but it does not show em, usually 
translated by it, and it indicates the plural of the relative. 

35. A's readings suggest in c maisyd giranty dyasam dmisdrtham, the 
plural corresponding better with ab, and FP may have had this too, but C and 
T seem to have read dmi^arthl, which requires matsyo giraty. For the com- 
parisons, Pavolini, OSAI, 1900, lOlff., and Zachariee, WZKM, 28, 182ff. 

36. In 6, if T read parivartyamdndb, it may be taken as meaning ‘ falsely 
represented as ’ ; if it is right in omitting na, was parikalpyamdndh the original 
reading, comparing the use of parikalpa at fif., xiii, 49, 51 ? I follow Co. in 
taking m with kecit, ' none of them ' ; cp. iii. 52, and S., iv. 27. In the 
second line for gurM in the meaning ' object of sense ’, see JBASy 1930, 867ff., 
and cp. the Buddhist use of kamaguva. 
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material objects of sense such as clothes and the like are to be 
held as merely remedies against suffering in the world. 

37. For water is desired for allaying thirst ; food similarly 
for destroying hunger, a house for protection against wind, 
sun and rain, and clothing for a covering of the privy parts or 
against cold. 

38. Similarly a bed is for riddance of drowsiness ; thus 
too a carriage for avoidance of road-fatigue ; thus too a seat for 
relief from standing, and bathing as a means of cleanliness, 
health and strength. 

39. Therefore the objects of sense are means for remedying 
people’s suffering, not enjoyments ; what wise man engaged in 
a remedial process would assume that he is partaking of enjoy- 
ments ? 

40. For he who, burning with a bilious fever, should decide 
that cold treatment was enjoyment, even he, when engaged in 
a remedial process, would have the idea that the passions were 
enjoyment. 

41. And since there is nothing absolute in the pleasures, 
therefore I do not entertain with regard to them the idea of 
enjoyment ; for the very states which show pleasure bring in 
their turn suffering also. 

42. *> For warm clothes and aloewood are pleasant in the 
cold and unpleasant in the heat ; the rays of the moon and 
sandalwood are pleasant in the heat and unpleasant in the 
cold. 

43. Since the pairs, gain and loss, etc., are attached to 
everything in the world, therefore there is no man on earth who 
is absolutely happy or absolutely miserable. 

37. Cp. Majjhimay I, 10. 

39. In d T probably read pravfUah, which is made certain by c of the 
next verse. 

40. For this use of aamjnd, see note on i. 51. 

43. As C makes clear, the pairs are the eight lokadharmaa ; cp. /S., xiv. 
51, and DipAa, UI, 260. For a Brahmanical parallel JfjBA., xiv. 535-6. 
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44. When I see how intermingled are the natures of 
pleasure and suffering, I deem kingship and slavery to be alike ; 
for a king is not ever happy, nor a slave always in distress. 

45. As for the argument that in sovereignty there is great 
authority, it is from this very fact that a king has great suffering ; 
for a king, like a carrying-pole, endures toil for the sake of the 
world. 

46. For if a ruler relies on his sovereignty, which is 
transitory and has many enemies, he is ruined ; or if he does 
not trust in it, what then is the happiness of a king, who is 
always trembling with fright ? 

47. And seeing that, even after conquering the whole 
earth, only one city can serve him as a residence, and in that 
too only one palace be occupied, surely kingship is but weariness 
for others’ sake. 

48. A king too can only wear one pair of garments and 
similarly take only a certain measure of food to still his hunger ; 
so he can only use one bed, only one seat. The other luxuries 
of a king lead only to the intoxication of pride. 

49. And if you seek to justify this enjoyment on the ground 

of contentment, I am content without a kingdom and, when a 
man is contented in the world, are not all luxuries indifferent 
to him ? “• 

60. Therefore I, who have set out on the auspicious, 
peaceful road, am not to be led away towards the passions. 
But if you bear our friendship in mind, say to me again and 
again, “ Most certainly hold to your vow 


46. The meaning of dsa'Agalca^tha is uncertain ; my translation follows 
C. For the sentiment see Therlgathn, 464, Catui,Sataka, 472, 24, MBh., xii. 
11^92, and ^dkuntala, v. 6. 

47. For this and the next verse cp. MBh., xii. 513, 11986, and Jdtaka, 
II, 215. 

49. I?tam in c is used in the same sense as in philosophical works, of a 
principle that is asserted or accepted. . For phala cp. verse 51 below. 
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51. For I have not entered the forest because of anger 
nor have I cast aside my diadem because of enemy arrows, 
nor have I set my ambitions on loftier enjoyments, that I 
decline this proposal of yours. 

52. For he, who, after letting go a malignant snake, 
whose nature it is to bite, or a blaaing grass torch, whose nature 
it is to scorch, would decide to catch hold of it again, only he 
would, after giving up the passions, resort to them again. 

53. Only such a man as having eyesight would envy the 
blind, or being free the prisoner, or being wealthy the destitute, 
or being sound in mind the maniac, only he would envy the 
man given up to the objects of sense. 

64. And it is not right, just because he subsists on alms, 
to pity the wise man who desires to pass beyond the danger 
of old age and death, who has the supreme pleasure of religious 
peace in this life and for whom suffering in the life beyond is 
abolished. 

55. But pity should be felt for him who, though placed 
in the height of sovereignty, is overcome by desire, and who 
does not win the pleasure of religious peace in this life and 
is subjected to suffering in the life beyond. 

56. But it was worthy of your character, conduct and 
family t& make such a proposal, and so too it befits my character, 
conduct and family, that I should keep my vow. 

57. For I have been transfixed by the arrow of the cycle 
of existence and have left my home in order to obtain tranquil- 


.51. Amarseifa is perhaps a reference to mar^ayitum at x. 25, and, if so, 
means ‘ because I have not the patience to wait for my succession Similarly 
h refers to the offer in x. 27 ; it could also be translated, ‘ nor have enemy 
arrows ripped off my diadem The reference in c, as Co. pointed out and as 
C translates, is to the joys of Paradise etc. 

54. Bhaik^opahhogin is an unusual expression, intended to imply that for 
the wise man bhaik^a takes the place of kdma. 

67. This verse is omitted by C and comes in rather uncomfortably here ; 
it would fit the run of the argument better if inserted after 51, but is not quite 
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lity. I would not wish to win a 
even in the triple heaven, how 
of men ? 


I 

kingdom free from aU drawbacks 
much less then one in the world 


68. But as for what you said to me, 0 king, about the 
pursuit of the three objects of life in their entirety, that they 
are the supreme end of man, my doctrine on this point is that 
they are calamity too ; for the three objects are transitory and 
fail also to satisfy. 

59. But I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stage 
in which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, nor 
birth, nor death, nor anxieties, and in which there is not con- 
tinuous renewal of activity. 

60. As for your saying that old age should be awaited and 
that youth is liable to alteration of mind, this is not a fixed 
rule ; for in practice it is seen to be uncertain, old age too may 
be volatile and youth constant. 

61. But seeing that Death drags the world away against 
its wiU at aU stages of life, ought the wise man, who desires 
religious peace, to wait for old age, when the hour of his des- 
truction is not certain ? 

62. Seeing that Death stands fike an ill-omened hunter, 
with old age for his weapon, and scattering the arrows of 
disease, as he strikes down like deer the people, who dwelhin the 
forests of fate, what illusion can there be about the prolongation 
of one’s days ? 


at home there either. The FP quotes it as a gdthd, and possibly it is an inter- 
polation. 

59. The first part of a is corrupt in T and the order wrong ; ^gro for 
pada, usually rendered by go-Uphan, is odd and should probably be go. 

60. Capalam in c is doubtful, but I see no reasonably probable conjecture ; 
bahuso hi driyate would be preferable to Kern’s bahulam in sense, but is too 
remcJte palseographically. 

61. Cp. ix. 38, toTjagad vikar^ati, and for avaiam 8., v. 27, and Vairdgya- 
dataka, 30, vivcUarh mftyuh karoty dtmasdt. 

62. The context makes it necessary to take manoratha in this very rare 
sense (reference in PWK). 

11 
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63. Therefore whether a man be in the prime of life or 
old or a child, he should haste so to act that, purified in soul 
and endowed with dharma, he may come into possession of the 
desired continuance or cessation of activity. 

64. And as for your saying that for the sake of dharma 
I should carry out the sacrificial ceremonies which are customary 
in my family and which bring the desired fruit, I do not approve 
of sacrifices ; for I do not care for happiness which is sought 
at the price of others’ suffering. 

66. For it does not befit the man of compassionate heart 
to kill another being, who is helpless, out of a desire for a 
profitable outcome, even though the fruit of the sacrifice should 
be permanent ; how much less should one act thus, when the 
fruit is transitory ? 

66. And if the true dharma were not a different rule of 
life to be carried out by vows, moral restraint, or quietude, 
nevertheless it would still be wrong to practise sacrifice, in 
which the fruit is described as attained by killing another. 


63. The previous translations miss the point of pravrtti and vinivrtti by 
taking in the second line as predicate ; men follow dharma either for 
pravftti by birth in Paradise or for vinivftti by complete mok§a, and it is not a 
question of activity or inactivity in the present life. 

64. In d for yad i?yate see note on 49 above ; perhaps therefore ‘ which 
is asserted as being ’. 

66. The sense is obvious enough and for once clearly expressed by C, 
but the construction of the second line is difficult. Formichi takes it separately 
from the first, understanding iathdpi kflvd na yuktarupam, him u yat k§aydt- 
maham ; this may well be right. Windisch also separates the two lines but 
understands tathdpi na yuktarupam, kftva kim u etc., taking kim u kfivd as 
equivalent to kim kftvd, ‘ what is the good of doing it ? ’ ; but I do not think 
kim u can be so used with the gerundive. The above translation follows Co., 
Cappeller and Schmidt more or less, but is dubious as not giving iathdpi its 
proper sense of ‘ nevertheless as in the next verse. 

66. Previous translators took param with phaUm in d ; my translation 
follows T and was first suggested by Oawronski. 
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67. That happiness even, which accrues to a man, wliile 
still existing in the world, through hurt to another, is not 
agreeable to a wise compassionate man ; how much more so 
that which is beyond his sight in another existence ? 

68. And I am not to be seduced into continuance of activity 
for future reward. My mind, 0 king, takes no joy in the 
spheres of existence ; for continuance of activity extends to 
all forms of rebirth and is uncertain in its effects, just as creepers, 
struck by rain from a cloud, wave unsteadily in all directions. 

69. And therefore I have come here because I wish to 
see the sage Arada, who teaches salvation ; and I am starting 
this very day. Good fortune be yours, 0 king, and bear 
patiently with my words, which sound harsh in their truth. 

70. Be happy like Indra, shine ever hke the sun, flourish 
with your virtues, understand the highest good in this world, 
rule the earth, obtain long life, protect the sons of the good 


67. ‘ Compassionate ’ is an incomplete rendering of saghrv^i, which also 
implies nirveda ; cp. 8., viii. 52, xiii. 52, and xv. 15. 

68. The sense of earmgata is uncertain ; it might mean ‘ directed to 
sarm’, i.e. the twelve dyatanaa (references at AK, V, 248, n. 1). I take ij 
as equivalent to aarvatragamin, ‘ penetrating all the gatia ’ ; pravftti is«s likely 
to take a man to hell as to existence among the gods, and in fact rebirth in 
hell according to Buddhist dogmatics is the usual sequel to life as a god. 

69. Ato in a, first suggested by Bdhtlingk, is better than ito and may be 
right. 

70. According to the grammarians {Bhdt-apdtha, jl. 631, etc.) the root 
at) has eighteen senses, many of them probably assumed for etymological pur- 
poses, and, though T translates it throughout by baruna, ‘ protect ’, there can 
be no doubt that ASvaghosa intends it to be understood in nine different ways 
here. C took it so, but it is not easy to follow the exact meaning attributed 
in each case, except that it took the second one to mean ‘ shine ’. The transla- 
tiorris therefore necessarily tentative. For av in the sense of amgam, ‘ under- 
stand ’, cp. AK., I, 117. In c I do not comprehend dryair ava aatatUdn where 
C seems to take dryair with avdyur and to translate ‘ with upright mind 
and in d should one read Sriyam ca, ‘ embrace ^rl ’ ? T does not show the 
plural. 
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with the Aryas, and enter into the glories of sovereignty, 0 
king, observe your own dharma. 

71. Just as when rain is produced from the clouds which 
originate from the smoke, the sign of fire, which is the enemy 
of cold, then the twice-bom fire is freed from its external 
appearance, so do you liberate your mind on the occasion of 
the slaughter of the enemies of the destruction of tavms, which 
is the opponent of the sun, the foe of cold.” 

72. The king clasped his hands and spoke with eager 
longing, “ May you succeed without hindrance in accordance 
with your desires ! And when you have in due course obtained 
the accomplishment of your task, be pleased to show me too 
your favour.” 


71. This 18 a riddle of the tjrpe called 'parihdrikd by Dandin, whose simpler 
example at Kdvyadar^a, iii. 120, was evidently influenced by it. The transla- 
tion of a follows C, which runs, ‘ Fire is the enemy of hima, from fire the banner 
of smoke arises. The smoke-banner brings about the floating cloud ; the 
floating cloud brings forth great rain Cp. SatcpathabrdhmaT^u^ v. 3, 5, 17, 
agner vai dhumo jayate^ dhumdd abhraniy abhrdd vfptify. For the interpretation 
of 6 the use of ianu limits the possible senses of dvija. It might possibly refer 
to a snake sloughing its skin ; but I do not know if a snake does that, when 
it rains. This would go well with the second line, for ^atapathabrdhmarjM, xi. 
2. 6, 13,».tell8 us that a man is released from sin as a snake from its skin ; tanu, 
however, in this sense is difficult. 1 prefer the alternative of taking dvija as 
Agni, a Vedic use ; for Agni is sever al times called dvijanman in the Vedas 
(Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 04) and once dvija at HV., x. 61, 19. The poet 
elsewhere shows knowledge of Vedic expressions and the explanation suits 
very well. Tanu is tfie word regularly used in the Vedas for the visible forms 
of Agni, and the use can be traced down to HC,, ch. iv, 17, 24, nakharriayukha- 
dhavaliiatanur . , , vibhdvamb^ The idea is that, when a fire is extinguished, it 
has not perished for good and all, but has merely lost its visible form (e.g., 
MBh.y xii. 6902-3), and it is thus the standard analogy for Nirvana (e.g., 
8.^ xvi. 28-9). The amendment in c is, I think, certain, as it must be parallel 
in form to a ; the point made is that the king is to destroy all hindrances to the 
extirpation of tamos, the use of the latter in a double sense being very common. 
The translation endeavours to show how I arrive at the solution. 

72. FP’b version of this and the next verse transliterates Bimbisara^s 
as Bindu, a curious confusion with the Maurya Bindusara, 
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73. He made a firm promise to the king accordingly 
and then set out for the Vai^vamtara hermitage. The king 
also looked up at him with amaze, as he wandered on, and 
then returned to the city of Girivraja. 


73. I can find no other references to the Vai^vamtara hermitage, unless 
the scene of the Vi^vamtara Jataka is meant, about whose situation the 
authorities differ. The LV. and the Mhv. place Arada in Vai^ali, substituting 
perhaps a better known name for an obscure one. 
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CAIJTO XII 

Visit to Arada 

1. Then the moon of the Iksvaku race proceeded to the 
hermitage of Arada, the sage who dwelt in holy peace ; and he 
filled it, as it were, with his beauty. 

2. As soon as the sage of the Kalama gotra saw him from 
afar, he called out aloud “Welcome”; and the prince came 
up to him. 

3. In accordance with propriety each enquired after the 
other’s health, and then they sat down on pure wooden seats. 

4. The best of sages, drinking in, as it were, the seated 
prince with eyes opened wide in reverence, said to him : — 

6. “ It is known to me, fair sir, how you have come forth 

from the palace, riving asunder the bonds of family affection, 
as a savage elephant rives his hobbles. 

6. In every way your mind is steadfast and wise, in that 
you have abandoned soveioignty, as if it were a creeper with 
poisonous fruit, and have come here. 

7. 0 No cause for wonder is it that kings, grown old in 
years, have gone to the forest, giving their children the sover- 
eignty, like a garland that has been worn and is left lying as 
useless. 

8. But this I deem a wonder that you, who are in the 
flush of youth and are placed in the pasture-ground of sensory 
pleasures, should have come here without even enjoying sover- 
eignty. 

9. Therefore you are a fit vessel to grasp this, the highest 
dharma. Go up into the boat of knowledge and quickly pass 
over the ocean of suffering. 


9. Cp. MBh.^ viii. 3551. 
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10. Although the doctrine is only taught after an interval 
of time, when the student has been well tested, your depth of 
character and your resolution are such that I need not put 
you to an examination.” 

11. The bull of men, on hearing this speech of Arada, 
was highly gratified and said to him in reply : — 

12. “ The extreme graciousness, which you show me in 
spite of your freedom from passion, makes me feel as if I had 
already reached the goal, though it is yet unattained by me. 

13. For I look on your system, as one who wants to see 
looks on a light, one who waats to travel on a guide or one who 
wants to cross a river on a boat. 

14. Therefore you should explain it to me, if you think it 
right to do so, that this person may be released from old age, 
death and disease.” 

15. Arada, spurred on through the prince’s loftiness of 
soul, described briefly the conclusions of his doctrine thus : — 

16. “ Listen, best of listeners, to our tenets, as to how the 
cycle of life develops and how it ceases to be. 

17. Do you, whose being is steadfast, grasp this : primary 
matter, secondary matter, birth, death and old age, these, and 
no more, are called “ the being ”. 


10. Though the eqmvalence is not perfect, W is almost certainly right 
in holding that T read na parlhayo ; the context makes the reading imperative. 
For vijndte ep. avijridte in S., xiv. 10, where the sense given in the note should 
be adopted in preference to that in the translation in view of this passage. 

13. Dariana, primarily ‘ system ’ here, as is shown by tat in the next 
verse, means also that the prince looks on the sight of Arfida as lucky ; for the 
sight of a holy man or of a king (cp. S., ii. 8, and the epithet piyadassana given 
to cakravartin kii^s in the Pali canon) is deemed to bring good luck in India. 

15. Query mdhdtmydd iva codilafy ? Cp. v. 71, 87. 

* 16. A’b reading in d is faulty and mi is suspicious ; for the Sariikhya use 
of parivartate cp. MBh., xii. 7667 {sarhparivartate) and Bhag. Oita, ix. 10 
{viparimrfate). The corruption is easily explained palseographically. 

17. This use of para with i is not recorded outside this poem ; cp. iv. 99, 
vii. 31, ix. 14, and xi. 4, which make T’s tat more probable here. For the 
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18. But in that group know, 0 knower of the nature of 
things, that primary matter consists of the five elements, the 
ego-principle, intellect and the unseen power. 

19. Understand that by secondary matter is meant the 
objects of the senses, the senses, the hands and feet, the voice, 
the organs of generation and excretion, and also the mind. 


following exposition of the Samkhya doctrines see the discussion in the 
Introduction. Satim here means the individual corporeal being as opposed to 
the k^etrajnu^ and this usage is common "fenough in early expositions, MBh., 
xii. 7103 (=9020 and 10517), and 10518. Similarly xii. 8678 (a passage with 
several parallels to this description), runs, SaUmm ksetrajmm ity etad dvayam 
apy amidarSitam \ Dvdv dtmdimu ca vede§u aiddhdnte^v apy vddhrtau, the two 
dtmans being the Sanrdtman and antardtman of Mahdbhdsya, I, 292, 14, and 11, 
68, 20. Similarly MBh,, xiv. 1372fiE. ; and that we are dealing with a regular 
early Samkhya term appears from its use by Paflca^ikha (quoted by Vyasa 
on 75., ii. 5), vyakiam avyakiam vd mUmm dtmatmndhhipratUya, 2 iXid\)y 
frequently in the bhdsya on the Y8. (e.g, on ii. 26, sattvap^rusdnyatapratyayo 
vivekakhydtih). The three constituents of the sattva^ birth, old age and death, 
are properly the characteristics of the corporeal aspect of the individual which 
keep him in a perpetual state of change ; they are described as four (adding 
disease) at MBh., xii, 8677, and we may compare in Buddhist dogmatics the 
three lakmrms of the sarhskfia dharrnas, which equally account for the perpetual 
flux of tb' samfdna (full discussion AK,, I, 222, the Vaibhasikas dividing them 
into four). Note also the application of sthiti^ utpatli and pralaya to the three 
gunus at Tattvaaarhgraha , p. 59, verses 97-100. This verse perhaps explains 
the mysterious pancdMdbheddm of ^vet. Up,, i. 5 (inconclusively discussed 
JRA8, 1930, 873-4), where I would now read the palssographically sound 
pancasadbheddmy understanding sat as equivalent to mitva and interpreting on 
the lines of this definition. 

18. It is not clear if T read prahftim or prakftir. For the early Simkhya 
division of the 24 material tattvas into a group of eight called prakrti and a 
group of sixteen called vikdra, see the Introduction and JIiA8y 1930, 863-872. 
The five elements here are not the tanmdtraSy and C rightly has mahdbhutas. 
Y or pmkfiihovida cp. 5., xvii. 73, pmkftignTf^jnaniy where jna also has secondarily 
a samkhya sense as a synonym of the soul ksetrajna. 

19. Can vdda really mean * voice * ? C and T’s translations would go 
better with vdcam, but I have left A^s reading, as certainty is not 
possible. 
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20. And that which is conscious is called the knower of 
the field, because it knows this field. And those who meditate 
on the dtman say that the dtman is the knower of the field, 

21. And awareness is intellection, that is, Kapila and his 
pupil in this world. But that which is without intellect is 
called Prajapati with his sons in this world. 

20. Co. translates the first line, ‘ there is also a something which bears 
the name ksetrajna etc. and T corroborates this ; but the above version gives 
the standard doctrine better. Cp. MBh,, xii. 6921, Atmd ksetrajna iiy uktah 
sarkyuktah prdkftair gunaih i Tair eva tu vinirmuktaJi paramatmety uddhrtali. 
C regularly translates ksetrajna ‘ knower of the cause i.e. hetujna ; cp. MBh., 
xii. 7667. 

21. As this enigmatic verse precedes a verse, defining two opposed 
principles, it too should presumably define two such principles. Further, verses 
29 and 40 couple as opposed pratibuddha and aprabuddha. The meaning of 
these is apparent from the JJf -fig.’s parallel to 40 at xii. 8677, Caturlaksarmjam 
tv ddyarhr caturvargarh pracaksate\ Vyaktam avyaktam miva taihd buddham 
acetanam. Despite C and T’s readings the conclusion seems to me unescapable 
that this verse refers to pratibuddha and apratibuddha {=^ aprabuddha)^ and A 
in my opinion preserves relics of the original verse in praiibuddhi in b and in 
tu in c, which implies an opposition between the two lines ; if T’s dan were a 
corruption for yan, it too would read tu. If we read pratibuddha with Co., 
then probably smftili should be corrected to smriah, but the MdtharavfUi on 
Sdmkhyakdrikdy 22, gives among the synonyms of buddhi the followfhg, smftir 
dsurl harih harah hirajiyagarbhah ; Kapila further is identified with Visnu 
several times in the MBh. and Asuri is a pupil of his. Similarly MBh., xiv. 
1086, names smftiy Vi^nu and ^ambhu among the sjmonyms for buddhi. 
Therefore I take it that A’s reading in b stands for an original pratibuddhir 
and that Kapila and Asuri are names for the buddhi m the sphere of the 24 
tattvas (iha) ; iha is not easy to explain in the two lines except by my version. 
There is a remarkable parallel in Svet. Up.y v. 2, where, as pointed out by 
Keith, Sdmkhya System, 9, Kapila stands for buddhi ; note also the association 
of pradhdna and ICapila at Lankdvatdra, 192. 

If then the second line refers to apratibuddha, one can onlj^ amend 
against C, T and A to my text, taking A’s tu to justify the conjecture in part. 
Prajapati is a name for the bhutdtman, here taken as equivalent to ahamkdra, 
for which I cite MBh,, xii. 11601, Mano grasati bhutdimd so *harhkdrahi^ 
Prajdpatihi *uid 11234, Ahamkdram , . . Frajdpatim ahamkftam ; cp. also 11678, 
Parame^thi tv ahamkdrab^ afjan bhutdni pancadhd\ Pfthivi etc., as well as ib., 
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22. THie “ seen ’’ is to be recognised as that which is bom, 
grows old, suffers from disease and dies, and the unseen is to 
be recognised by the contrary. 

23. Wrong knowledge, the power of the act and desire are 
to be known as the causes of the cycle of existence. The 
individual person, which abides in these three, does not pass 
beyond that “ being 

24. By reason of misunderstanding, of wrong attribution 
of personality, of confusion of thought, of wrong conjunction, of 

6781, and xiv. 1445. The sons of Prajapali are the five elements, an idea that 
can be traced back to the Brahmanas. This nomenclature shows parallelism 
of idea with the four forms of Vasudeva in the Paficaratra system at MBh., 
xii. 12899ff,, where Aniniddha is ahomkdra ; this becomes more apparent at 
ib., 13037, where Aniruddha produces ahamkdra as pitdrmha, the Creator, and 
at 13469 Brahma is ahamkdra. 

In support of C and T's text I can only quote MBh., xii. 7889, where Kapila 
and Prajapati are joined as names of Panca^ikha. This seems to be the 
only occurrence of the identification and hardly justifies giving the verse in a 
form which is in disc^ord with the context. 

22. Hopkins and Strauss compare this verse with MBh., xii. 8675-6, 
Proktamtad vyaktam ity evajdyaie vardhate ca yai \ Jlryate mriyate miva caturhhir 
laksairuiir yutam 1| Viparltam ato yai tn tad avyaktam uddhftam. 

23. These three causes of the mmsdra recur at MBh.^ xii. 7095 read with 
7698, and again at iii. 117 ; the Carakasamhiid , ^arirasthdna, which expounds 
a Sariikhya system closely allied to that known to A^vagho^a, gives the causes 
as rnohay icchdy dvem and karman (Jibananda Vidyasagar’s edition, pp. 330 and 
360 ; note the parallel at the latter place, yair abhibhuto na sattdm ativartate). 
Panca^ikha’s system, MBh., xii. 7913-4, controverts these causes, substituting 
avidyd for ajMna or moJuiy but the explanation is so different from what 
follows here that Hopkins, Great Epic of India^ p. 147, may have been right 
in thinking the passage to l>e anti -Buddhist. 

24. This group of eight reasons, for which the soul fails to free itself, is 
foimd elsewhere only in the Carakasamhitd, ^arirasthdnay v. p. 360, but there 
is some similarity of idea at MBh.y xii. 7505-6. The first five apparently cause 
ajndna, the sixth karman, and the last two tfST^a, Co. conjectured viparyaya 
for the first word, and apparently T read so ; but C clearly has vipratyaya^ as 
has the Carakasamhitd, and the group known to classical Samkhya as viparyaya 
is described in 33ff. Ahamkdra as part of the eightfold prakrti should pre- 
sumably be imderstood differently from this ahamkdra as defined in 26 ; 
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lack of discrimination, of wrong means, of attachment, of 
falling away. 

25. Now of these misunderstanding acts topsy-turvily. 
It does wrongly what has to be done, it thinks wrongly what it 
has to think. 

26. But, 0 prince free from all egoism, wrong attribution 
of personality shows itseh in this world thus, by thinking, “ It 
is I who speak, I who know, I who go, I who stand 

27. But, 0 prince free from doubt, that is called in this 
world confusion of thought which sees as one, like a lump of 
clay, things which are not mixed up together. 

28. Wrong conjunction means thinking that the ego is 
identical with this, namely mind, intellect and act, and that 
this group is identical with the ego. 

29. That is said to be lack of discrimination, which does 
not know, O knower of the distinctions, the distinction between 
the intelligent and the unintelligent or between the primary 
constituents. 


Caraka explains it as the idea that “ I am endowed with birth, beauty, wealth 
etc, ”, that is, the quality for which ASvaghosa uses the term mada. Abhiaam- 
plam is. only known to me from the bhdsya on Nijayaantra, i. i, 3, pramafulf, 
pramdndTidm aambhavo ’bhiaamplava^, aaamhhavo vyavaaiha, whert#sam6AaOT 
means ‘ cooperation ’, ‘ mixture ’ (Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, 
164, n, 3), A’s abhiaambhavdt is therefore not impossible, with abhi giving as 
often the sense of wrongness to the rest of the word ; but C, T and verse 28 
all support Co,’8 correction. C translates ‘ excess ’ here and ‘excess-grasping ’ 
in 28. Caraka defines it, sarvdvastham ananyo ’ham'aharh srastd svahhdva- 
aarhaiddho ’ham iartTendriyalmddhiviseaardsir iti grahanam. The last word, 
abhyavapdta, is difficult ; C has here ‘ being inextricably bound up with what is 
I ’ (i.e., as always in C, with the idea of mama, that the corporeal person 
belongs to the self), and in 32 ‘ union-receiving ’ (i.e., wrongly uniting things 
together). T’s translation is mechanical and no help. 

26. Iha here and in 27 better perhaps ‘ in this group 

27. The use of aaamdigdha coupled with mfipiyda, recalls aamdagha, ‘ a 
mere lump of bodily matter ’, at l^atapathabrdhmana, iii. 1, 3, 3. 

28. Idem in a suggests that A’s reading in c derives from eaa. 

29. See note on verse 21. 
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30. Wrong means, 0 knower of the right means, are 
declared by the wise to be the use of the invocations nanuis 
and vasat, the various kinds of ritual sprinkling, etc. 

31. 0 prince free from attachment, attachment is recorded 
as that through which the fool is attached to the objects of sense 
by mind, voice, intellect and action. 

32. Falling away is to be understood as wrong imagina- 
tion about suffering that “ this is mine ”, “ I belong to this ”, 
and thereby a man is caused to fall away in the cycle of trans- 
migration. 

3,3. For thus that wise teacher declares ignorance to be 
five-jointed, namely torpor, delusion, great delusion and the 
two kinds of darkness. 

34. Of these know torpor to be indolence, and delusion 
to be birth and death, but great delusion, 0 prince free from 
delusion, is to be understood as passion. 


30. Co. translates 6, ‘ sprinkling water upon the sacrifices etc. with or 
without the recital of Vedic hymns and C, ‘ cleansing by fire and water ’. 
Strauss compares MBh., xii. 11290 ; note also ib., xiv. 1032. 

31. Or in 6, ‘ by the actions ‘of the mind, voice and intellect 

32. The construction and sense are uncertain ; Co. has, ‘ Falling away is 
to be understood as the suffering which etc. not quite as good sense. 
AbhimanyaU evidently has the significance of abhimana as applied inSaiiikhya 
to ahamkdra. 

33. Did T read vidvdmsalf . . . . pratiyaU, ? The teacher referred to is 
Varsaganya according to Vacaspati Mi^ra on Sdnikhyakdrikd, 47 ; the sutra 
is Tattvasamam, 14, and'is alluded to in the YogasutrabM^ya and the Puranas, 
but not specifically in the MBh. (for discussion, see JRA8, 1930, 861-2). 
Bamlhate, ‘ desire ‘ wish is equivalent to is as used in philosophical works of 

assertu^ a principle, 

34, The explanations in these three verses equate the five-fold ignorance 
to the five dosas, which appear in varying form in the MBh. and later became 
the five kleSas (for references JRA8, 1930, 862 and 873). The explanation of 
the last three agrees with that of Vdcaspati Miira in his commentaries on the 
Sdmkhyahdrikda and the YS.; the first two differ. The passage mentioning 
the five at MBh., xiv. 1018-9, appears to be corrupt, but explains mahamoha 
and tdmiara as here. The first verse suggests a common origin with 36, rumUBg* 
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36. And because even mighty beings become deluded over 
this passion, therefore, 0 hero, it is recorded as great delusion. 

36. And darkness they refer to, 0 angerless one, as anger, 
and blind darkness they proclaim, 0 undesponding one, to 
he despondency. 

37. The fool, conjoined with this five-jointed ignorance, 
passes on from birth to birth through the cycle of transmigration 
which for the greatest part is suffering. 

38. Thus believing that he is the seer and the hearer and 
the thinker and the instrument of the effect, he wanders in 
the cycle of transmigration. 

39. Through the action of these causes, 0 wise one, the 
stream of birth flows in this world. You should recognise that, 
when the cause does not come into being, the result does not 
come into being. 

4f). In that matter, 0 prince desiring salvation, the man 
of right knowledge should know the group of four, the intelligent, 
that which lacks intelligence, the seen and the unseen. 


Abhisvangas tu kdmesu mahdmoha iti 6mTtah\ Rsayo munayo devd muhyanty 
atra sukhepsavah, ^ 

36. T's ajnatdmisram is contrary to all the Sanskrit authorities. 

37. For abhinisicyate cp. Mulamadhyamakakdrikday xxvi'' 2, sarhniviste 
Hha vijndm ndmarupam nisicyate^ the commentary having nisicyaie kmrati 
pradufbliavatliy artluih, Cp. also MBh,, xii. 10706-7, Da^drdhapravibhaktdndm 
bhutdndm bahudhd gatik i Sauvaniuim rajatam cdpi yaiihd bk^ndarh ni^icydte jj 
Tathd ni^icyate jantuh pdrmkarrmvasdnugab. T’s abhinipdiyate is good pa,lseo- 
graphically and agrees with 32 above *, for abhini'pdUi^ ‘ activity see 

II, 65, n, 4. 

38. The reading in 6 is uncertain, but C seems to support A which gives 
the best sense. In c for dgamya cp. S., xvi. 42, where it can only mean ‘ under- 
stand ’ ; the use is unusual but recurs at 116 below, Bohtlingk^s ity evdvagamya 
is against the metre. 

39. Co. *8 hetvabhdve is as good as T’s hetvabhdvdt and it is not clear which 
C read. 

40. See note on verse 21. 
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41. i’or when the knower of the field properly discriminates 
these four, it abandons the rushing torrent of birth and death, 
and obtains the everlasting sphere. 

42. For this purpose the Brahmans in the world, who 
follow the doctrine of the supreme Absolute, practise here 
the brahman-comse and instruct the Brahmans in it.” 

43. The king’s son, on hearing this speech of the sage, 
questioned him both about the means to be adopted and about 
the sphere of final beatitude : — 

44. “ Deign to explain to me how this hrahman-convBe 
is to be practised, for how long and where, and also where this 
dharma ends.” 

46. Arada explained to him concisely by another method 
the same dharma in clear language and according to the sdstra : — 

46. “ The aspirant, after first leaving his family and 
assuming the mendicant’s badges, takes on himself a rule of 
discipline which covers all proper behaviour. 

47. Displaying entire contentment with whatever he gets 
from whatever source, he favours a lonely dwelling and, free 
from the pairs of worldly life, he studies the idstra diligently. 

48. Then, seeing the danger that arises from passion and 


41. For djavamjavatd, bcc JliAS, 1931, 569-70, and add to the references 
there LV., ch. xv, 205. The second line is equivalent to MBh., xii. 8767, Tad 
vidvdn ak^ararii prdpya jaJidti prdrfajanrmnl. 

42. This use of maaya goes back to the old phrase brahmacaryam vas 
with the locative of the person under whom the study takes place ; cp. BtK. 
At. Up., vi. 2, 4, and Chdndogya Up., iv. 4, 3, and 10, 1 with Majjhima, 1, 147. 
^jater use prefers car, e.g. Digha, 1, 155, and III, 57. 

46. For linga, see note on ix. 18. 

47. Nirdmndva refers to the eight lokadharmas (xi. 43, note). For the 
Brahmanical use see references in PW under nirdvandva, 1) ; nirdvandvatd, 
MBh., xii. 11882, seems to mean the state of being soul alone, disjoined from 
prakrti. The sense of krtin is not certain ; I take C’s translation, T’s being 
purely mechanical. 

48. See the mention of the Yoga system in the Introduction for the 
signihcanoe of c. 
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the supreme happiness derived from passionlessness, he arrests 
his senses and exerts himself in the matter of mental quietude. 

49. Then he wins the first trance, which is dissociated from 
the loves, malevolence and the like, which is born of discrimina- 
tion and which includes thought. 

50. And when the fool obtains that transic bliss and reflects 
on it repeatedly, he is carried away by the gain of previously 
unexperienced bliss. 

61. Deceived by the feeling of content, he wins to the 
world of Brahma by means of quietude of this kind, which 
rejects love and hatred. 

52. But the wise man, knowing that the thoughts cause 
agitation of mind, obtains the trance, which is disjoined from it 
and which possesses ectasy and bliss. 

53. He, who is carried away by that ecstasy and does not 
see any stage superior to it, obtains a station of light among 
the Abhasvara deities. 

54. But he, who dissociates his mind from the joy of that 
ecstasy, gains the tloird trance which is bhssful but void of 
ecstasy. 


49. ViUiTka here includes vicdra^ and T renders it by the equivalent for 
the latter. 

50. Tai tat should mean * various matters which is not good .sense, and 
the addition of eva seems to justify the above translation. 

51. T’s vdsitah may be the correct reading, C giving no help ; it means 
both * caused to dwell there ’ and ‘ impregnated with The canonical 
accounts of the Brahma deities emphasise their feeling of self-satisfaction 
(AK., I, 169). 

62. Cp. S., xvii, 45, and AK,, V, 158. T translates ‘ possessed of the 
bliss of ecstasy ' in accordance with its faulty version of 54, but priti and 
mkka are always treated as separate qualities in these trances. 

53. This use of viseaa is common in the AK, ; and the same sense is 
probably to be inferred at MBh., xii. 11874, where Janaka talks of the vaiie^ika 
jnana in connexion with moksa and the doctrine of Pahca^ikha, the Sazhkhya 
seer. 
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56. feut he who, immersed in this bliss, does not strive for 
progress, attains bliss in common with the Subhakrtsna deities. 

56. He who, on attaining such bliss, is indifferent and 
feels no desire for it, wins the fourth trance, which is void of 
bliss and suffering. 

57. Some in that trance through vain imagination con- 
clude that it is liberation, because bliss and suffering are 
abandoned and the mind ceases to function. 

68. But those who investigate the transic knowledge of 
the Absolute describe its fruit as enduring for many ages with 
the Brhatphala deities. 

59. On emerging from that concentrated meditation, the 
wise man sees the evils that exist for those who have a body and 
betakes himself to knowledge for the cessation of the body. 

60. Then, abandoning the practice of that trance, the 
wise man sets his mind on progress and turns away from all 
desire for material form even, as previously from the passions. 

61. First he forms a mental conception of the empty 
spaces which exist in this body and then he obtains a clear idea 
of space with regard to its solid matter also. 

55. The word aarmnya is possibly significant, as the ^ubhakrtsna deities 
are all aliVe in body and mentality {samjvd) according to AK., II, 20. 

56. The alternative reading in b, which is consistent with T, is yo viray 
yann upek^aie ; upeksakab is the expression commonly used in these formulas, 
e.g,, S., xvii. 50, and LV., ch, xi, 129, 1. 6fi. 

67. Fdda d recurs in verse 75 below. 

58. The reading in c and the construction are uncertain. A's brhatphalam 
is opposed to C and T, and gives an irregular metre ; it is not clear however 
whether T read '^kdUim or ° kale. I take l/fhat in d to be a synonym of brahman 
(neuter), according to MUh.^ xii. 12753, and PW'a reference from the Bhdg. 
Pur.y but possibly it should be taken separately as an epithet of phalam. C 
suggests the possibility in that case of reading brhaikdlad in c. 

59. The verb athd with vyut is the technical term for emeiging from 
trance and is so used m the YB. also, where it has taken on a slightly pejora- 
tive twist. Quite possibly T had chartrii^m in b, 

61. The readings and construction of the first line are uncertain. A’s 
aaya referring to the subject of the sentence is uncomfortable ; so I accept T’s 
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62. But another wise man, contracting his self which has 
extended over space, looks on that very thing as unhmited and 
reaches a higher stage. 

63. But another, skilled in regard to the inner self, causes 
his self to cease by his self and, since he sees that there is 
nothing, he is declared to be one for whom nothing exists. 

64. Then hke the munja stalk from its sheath or the 
bird from its cage, the knower of the field, escaped from the 
body, is declared to be liberated. 

65. This is that supreme Absolute, without attribute, 
everlasting and immutable, which the learned men who know the 
principles call liberation. 


asmin, T^s version implies taking dkaSam as the object of 'parikalpayan^ 
for which there is something to be said ; but then it would be better to read 
khdni ydny asmin tesv ddau. The sense an^^how is clear, the object of the 
trance being to suppress all sensation of matter with regard to the body and to 
substitute for it the sensation of unoccupied space. Adkimucyaie is a trouble- 
some word, for which I would refer to the employment of adhimukti and 
adhimokm in the AK., and to the discussions there (see Index s.v.). The 
general idea is of an act of mental attention which leads a man to approve a 
particular object or course of act ion, so that -he makes up his mind to attain 
or do it, as the case may be. C translates, ‘ ho completely achieves looking on 
it (i.e. the solid parts) as space ’, and I paraphrase this above. W isimilarly 
has ‘ wird er sich klar though T seems hardly to moan this with lhag-par 
moa-par byed. 

62. The difficulty lies in dtrndnarriy which I translate mechanically. 
From the Buddhist descriptions of this trance vijndna is apparently meant 
and the original reading might have been dkdAagatavijUdnam, Vasubandhu, 
AK., I, 74, however, defends the use of dtman for cilia, and in Arada’s mouth 
it might stand for tho mahdn dimd, the buddhi (so Katha Up., iii. 3, bvddhi^ 
ib., iii. 9, vijndna). Should not tho reading be tarn eva in c ? 

63. Akimcanya is suspicious, being properly the name of this trance ; 
query akimeana ? 

64. For the munja-staJk comparison, besides Katha Up., vi. 17, cp. 
^<itapaihabrdKmai!fu v. 1. 2, 18, and xii. 9, 2, 7, MBk., v. 1690, and xiv. 553-4, 
Digha, I, 77, and Visvddhimagga, 406. 

65. I take taUva in the Samkhya sense. Strauss aptly quotes MBh.^ 
xii. 8136. 

12 
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66. ^hus I have fully shown to you the means and the 
liberation ; if you have understood it and if it pleases you, 
undertake it properly. 

67. For Jaigigavya and Janaka and Vrddha Paraj^ra and 
other seekers after liberation have been liberated by following 
this path.’’ 

68. But the prince, marking these words and pondering 
on them, thus made reply, since he was filled with the force of 
the motives perfected in previous births : — 

69. I have listened to this doctrine of yours, which 
grows more subtile and auspicious in its successive stages, but 
I consider it not to lead to final beatitude, since the field- 
-knower is not abandoned. 

70. For I am of opinion that the field-knower, although 
liberated from the primary and secondary constituents, still 
possesses the quality of giving birth and also of being a seed. 


66. R'vuci, neuter, in c does not seem possible, 

67. Jaigi^avya is quoted by Vyasa on YS., ii. 55, and his colloquy with 
Avatya reported by the same on iii. 18 ; MBh,^ xii. 8431ff., records his con- 
versation with Asita about Mia in the Samkhya system, and he is mentioned 
in a list pf Samkhya seers, ib,, 11782, which includes Var^aganya, Kapilaand 
Paficaiikha. Vrddha Para^ara is proved to be Paficasikha by ib.^ 11875, 
where Janaka says, Pardsamsagotrasya vfddkasya sumahdtrmTiah \ Bhik^oh 
PancaAiklmsyaham M§yah^ paramascUtaTnaJj^, Other references to Para^ara in 
the iSdrUiparvan show confusion between the Samkhya teacher and the father 
of Vyasa. The Vibhdsd 's reference to Pdrdmri ilrihika {AK., Index, 121, 
cp. Majjhima, III, 298) .is therefore to a follower of Panca^ikha’s system. 

68. Hei% refers to the three kiL^aUmuldniy as in ii. 56. 

69. Paratalji^ paraiaft could mean ‘ pre-eminently ’ (so Co,, etc.), but cp. 
verse 82 and hitvd hitvd in verse 74. 

70. Por prasavadharman cp. praaavadharmin in Sdmkhyakdrikd, 11, 
where it is explained as the capacity to give birth, as bitddhi gives birth to 
ahamkdra. BijadJuirman is practically co-ex tensive in meaning ; so MBh,, 
xii. 11662, of avyakta, Kartftvdc cdpi bijdndm bljadharmd iathocyate. At 
xiv. 1401, the eight prahjrtia are each described as btjadharman and prasava, 
because they give birth to the subsequent taUvas. 
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71. For although the soul by reason of its purely is con- 
ceived as being liberated, it wiU again become bound from the 
continued existence of the causal conditions. 

72. Just as a seed does not grow for want of the proper 
season, soil or water, but does grow when these causal conditions 
are present, such I deem to be the case of the soul. 

73. And as for the statement that liberation is deemed 
to come by severance from the power of the act, from ignorance 
and from desire, there is no complete severance from them so 
long as the soul persists. 

74. It is true that advance is obtained by the progressive 
abandonment of these three, but where the soul stiU remains, 
there these three remain in a subtile state. 

75. But such liberation is a creation of the imagination 
based on the subtility of the faults, the inactivity of the mind 
and the length of life in that state. 

76. And as for this imagined abandonment of the ego- 
-principle, so long as the soul persists, there is no abandonment 
of that principle. 

77. And as the soul is not released from the activity of 
reason and the like, it is not devoid, of attribute ; therefore, as 
it is not devoid of attribute, it is not admitted to be liberated. 


72. In a °vihdrdt is metrically impossible and %ikardt makes no sense ; 
for the authority for it in the meaning of ‘ separation ’ appears, as PfF points 
out, to be due to a corruption. 

73. Kal'pyatt properly ‘ is brought about but cp.'71. 

74. The argument recalls the Buddhist theory of the anusayas, 

75. The verse is used again in the SdriputrajprakaraTpa, where the entire 
passage is reminiscent of the preceding verses, there being a clear allusion to 
the argument of 72 (SBPAWy 1911, 392, C 4 a5, and K iv a2-3). Life in the 
arupa spheres is measured by thousands of kalpas, 

77. The exact meaning of samkhyd here is uncertain ; if it could be 
solved, we should perhaps know how the name Saihkhya arose. The use in 
Pali of mrhkhd is also enigmatical and not fully explained yet ; see Sarhyutkiy 
I, 12, and Geiger’s note thereon m his translation. At JSuttanipdtay 1074, 
samkham upeti is opposed to aUham pal^tiy and ib., 209, and 749, the same 
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78. ti’or no distinction exists between the attributes and 
the possessor of the attributes ; for instance, fire is not perceived, 
when devoid of outward appearance and heat. 

79. Before a conglomerate mass exists, there cannot be a 
possessor of the mass ; so, before attributes exist, there cannot 
be a possessor of the attributes. Therefore the soul, as possessor 
of the body, being first released, is subsequently bound to it 
again. 

80. And the knower of the field, when without a body, 
must be either knowing or unknowing. If it is knowing, there 
is something for it to know, and if there is something for it 
to know, it is not liberated. 


phraee is used negatively in contrast to aamkhdya, which latter apparently 
should be equated with the later pratisarkkhyd (cp. Stcherbatsky, Central 
Cmceptim of B'nddhiamy 51, n. 1). The moaning in those passages is equivalent 
to ‘ phenomenal existence but this is not the exact sense. Here I take the 
reference to be to mmpasyan of verse 63, showing that the intelligence is still 
active, and I translate tentatively accordingly . What attributes are indicated 
by adi also escapes mo. It would be wrong to understand a secondary sense 
in the second line with reference to the guri^s of classical Samkhya, for the 
word gu^ in A 6 vagho 9 a’s day was ordinarily used in Samkhya discussions of 
anything rather than the three factors of prakrtiy and in the Saihkhya known 
to the poet salvation was attained by the destruction of rajas and iamas only, 
saMva remaining alone in an enhanced state. 

79. Co . *8 conjecture in c is negatived by C and T as well as A and is not 
too easy in sense either. T s lus^hzkin for sarlrin is surely a corruption (Ins- 
•l)dzin ?). The argument apparently is that the fact that the ksetrajna is called 
^anrtn shows that it did not exist before there was a body for it to inhabit 
(the bond therefore being anddi) ; if it thereafter attains liberation, the fact of 
its being by nature a saririn involves the consequence that it will be bound up 
again with a body. 

80. The opposition lietween ksetrajna in this verse and diman in the 
next is intentional. According to the MBh.y the ksetrajna h jna (cetandmuy 
xii. 11649, jndnalaJcsamlji,y xiv. 1250), and the dtman aj^ (ajiiaJji. 8vabhdvatai>y 
xii. 11658) ; and the pura^a is hence described as both jm and ajna at xii. 
11763. 
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81. Or if your teaching is that it is unknowing, what 
then is the use of inventing the existence of a soul ? For even 
without a soul the existence of the quality of not-knowing is 
well established as in the case of a log or a wall. 

82. But since this successive abandonment is declared to 
be meritorious, therefore I deem complete success in reaching 
the goal to derive from the abandonment of everything.” 

83. Thus he was not satisfied on learning the doctrine of 
Arada, and, discerning that it was incomplete, he turned away 
from there. 

84. Thereon in his desire to hear something higher he 
proceeded to the hermitage of Udraka, but he did not accept his 
system, because it too involved the tenet of the soul’s existence. 

85. For the sage Udraka, knowing the defects of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness, found beyond the way of 
nothingness a way which was characterised by neither con- 
sciousness nor unconsciousness. 


81. I have not thought it necessary to follow C and T in the second line, 
as it is a question, not of reading, but of division of words, and the first line 
makes ajndruim certain in the second. The Buddhist, however, would naturally 
read the line as C and T ; for to him f he ex:istence of knowledge without a 
Roul is as$ obvious as the existence of a wall. For the simile, cp. MBh., xii. 
11184, of the senses, Atmajid vipraMndni kdsthahvdyc^sarndni in i Vinc.iyanti, 

83. The use of pratijagdma in this sense is unusual, but certified by T. 

Hultzseh’s correction may be right, aa dharma is masc. ^ 

84. Ordha is regularly used in Buddhism of holding to a wrong doctrine ; 
cp. the expression antagrdhadfsti, and the P.T.S. Pali Diet. s. gdha. Cappeller’s 
conjecture in c is probably sound. 

85. This and the next two verses are very summarily treated by 0. 
The definitions of the two previous drupya states in 62 and 63 above show that 
aamjnd here has not the technical Buddhist sense, the ‘ nam ing ’ faculty of the 
mind, but means something like ‘ cognition ’ or * consciousness vijndnor, as 
appears from the use of btiddhi as a synonym in 87 and from samjnin in 20 
(cp. S^, ix, 1). Banna is often used in Pali where classical Sanskrit would have 
bvMhi (note i. 51 above). Cp. also the four kinds of aarhjrid in the YS. (Vocas- 
pati Mi^ra on i. 15) and the equation of samjnd and vijndna by ^abara8v5min 
in quoting a Buddhist’s views (on Mlmdmsdaiitra i. 1, 5, see 0. Strauss, 
SBPAW, 1932, 58 (524), n. 1), and also B^h. Ar. Up., ii. 4, 12, 
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86. *And since the conscious and unconscious states have 
each an object in a subtile condition, therefore he thought that 
beyond them was the state of neither unconsciousness nor 
consciousness and fixed his desires thereon. 

87. And since the intellect remains in the same condition, 
without moving elsewhere, subtile and inert, therefore in that 
state there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness. 

88. And since a man returns again to the world, even 
after reaching that point, therefore the Bodhisattva, desiring 
to obtain the highest stage, left Udraka. 

89. Then with his mind made up in the search for the 
supreme good, he departed from that hermitage and betook 
himself to the hermitage, Nagari by name, of the royal seer 
Gaya. 

90. Thereon the sage, whose every effort was pure and 
who delighted in a lonely habitation, took up his dwelling on the 
pure bank of the Nairanjana river. 

91. Then he saw five mendicants, who , had come there 
before him ; they had taken vows on themselves and practised 
austerities, vaunting themselves of control of the five senses. 


86. The verse is too compressed for clear construction. Alambam I 
take to be dual, in the technical sense of the object of mental or psychical 
action, as opposed to the subject. ‘ Though ’ should be supplied with auk^e. 
Samjnommjne, presumably locative singular of a neuter dvandva compound. 
If it were not for Hi in c, it would have been better to take dlambane as locative, 
understanding mti, and to treat yasmdt as governing a, b and c. Co. and T’s 
division in d involves taking tofro as appbing to consciousness and unconscious- 
ness, not to the state that is neither. But tatraim in the next verse implies 
division as in the text, and apfh is always used in these poems with the dative, 
so that the text should have run taamai gatasprhaj^. 

87. The amendment in c is certain ; of the many available passages m 
proof note especially AK., V, 144, and 208. 

91. I have given in the text so much of this verse as seemed to me 
capable of certain reconstruction. That C and T both have it shows that its 
omission by A is a mistake. v 
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92. The mendicants saw him there and, desiring liberation, 
approached him, as the objects of sense come to a lordly man, 
whose good merit has earned him wealth and freedom from 
disease. 

93. Thereon they served him reverently, abiding as 
pupils under his orders, and were humble and compliant because 
of their good training, just as the restless senses serve the mind ; 

94. While he undertook extraordinary austerities by 
starvation, thinking that that might be the method for ending 
death and birth, 

96. Carrying out many kinds of fasting that are difficult 
for a man to perform, for six years in his desire for quietude he 
made his body emaciated. 

96. Yearning to reach the further shore of the cycle of 
transmigration whose further shore is unbounded, he lived by 
taking at mealtimes a single jujube fruit, sesamum seed and 
grain of rice. 

97. Whatever his body lost by reason of these austerities, 
just so much was made good again through his psychic power. 

98. Emaciated as he was, yet with his glory and majesty 

unimpaired, he was a source of joy to the eyes of others, as the 
moon in autumn at the beginning of the bright fortnight is to 
the night lotuses. • 

99. Though he had wasted away, so that only skin and 
bone remained, with fat, flesh and blood all gone, yet with 


93, Lolaih should also be understood of the five mendicants, implying 
that they had not yet acquired proper self-control.. For the type of simile 
in this and the preceding verse cp. ^i^updlavadha, xiii, 28, and MBk., iii, 398, 
402, vii, 3553-4, and viii. 4196 and 4201. 

95. T's karmaprepaur in c breaks the metre, because the Vipuia, 

^ y requires a caesura after the fifth syllable. 

O'fe. T’s pha mihal}.-med-pa in c indicates literally ananlapdra^, but is 
probably intended to give the correct meaning of apdra as * boundless \ 

97. It is not clear to me whether tejaa in d means ‘ outward brilliance ’ or 
‘ internal vigour both perhaps. Kem conjectured tejaso 'sya in rf, which is 
easier, but iejaad is wanted to correspond to tapasd in the first line. 
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undiminislfed depth of soul he shone like the ocean, whose 
depth never diminishes. 

100. Thereon dreading existence the sage, whose body 
was clearly tormented to no purpose by pernicious austerities, 
thus resolved in his longing for Buddhahood : — 

101. “ This is not the way of life for passionlessness, for 
enlightenment, for liberation. That is the sure procedure 
which I won that time beneath the jambu tree. 

102. Nor can that be obtained by one who is weak.” So 
in all seriousness he pondered further on this point in order 
to increase his bodily strength. 

103. How can the result to be attained by the mind be 
reached by a man, who is not calmly at ease and who is so worn 
out with the exhaustion of hunger and thirst that his mind is 
unbalanced with the exhaustion ? 

104. Inward tranquillity is rightly gained by constant 
appeasement of the senses, and from the full appeasement of the 
senses the mind becomes well-balanced. 

105. Tlie man whose mind is weU-balanced and serene 
develops concentrated meditation ; when the mind is possessed 
of concentrated meditation, the practice of trance begins. 

106. By the practice of trance those dharmas are obtained, 
through .which is won that highest, peaceful stage, so hard to 
reach, which is ageless and deathless. 


102. Agatadam has been variously understood, ‘ resuming his care for 
his body ’ (Oo.), ‘ so reflecting ’ (Formichi), ‘ who has gained respect for himself ’ 
(W). 

103. T is surely wrong in omitting irarm in o, for the repetition of the 
word makes the second pdda the sequel of the first. 

104. The first line is undoubtedly corrupt both in A and T, as the reading 
should be °Uirpa7fam with the first word of a in the ablative ; C has preserved 
the right sense, ‘ Eating and drinking satisfy the senses but I cannot determine 
the opening word from this, vihft^ being perhaps the best. 

105. Read ran-bzhin for the first words of T, not ran-zhiA ? 

106. The reference is to the bodhipaksika dharmas. 
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107. Accordingly the steadfast seer of unbounded wisdom 
concluded that this method was based on the eating of food and 
made up his mind to take food. 

108. He bathed and, as in his emaciation he came pain- 
fully up the bank of the Nairanjana, the trees growing on the 
slope bent low the tips of their branches in adoration to give 
him a helping hand. 

109. At that time on divine instigation Nandabala, the 
daughter of the cowherd chief, went there, joy bursting from 
her heart. 

110. She was wearing a dark -blue cloth and her arms were 
brilliant with white shells, so that she seemed like Yamuna, 
best of rivers, when its dark-blue water is wreathed with foam. 

111. Her delight was enhanced by faith, and her blue- 
-lotus eyes opened wide, as, doing obeisance with her head, she 
caused him to accept milk rice. 

112. By partaking of it he secured for her the full reward 
of her birth and himself through the satisfaction of the six 
sense faculties became capable of obtaining enlightenment. 

113. Then the sage’s form together with his fame reached 
full roundness and he bore united in his single person the 
loveliness of the moon and the steadfastness of the ocean. 

114. The five mendicants, holding that he had renounced 
the holy life, left him, as the five elements leave the, thinking 
soul when it is liberated. 


107. Constructionally this verse is joined to the next, which contains the 
main verb. 

108, In the variants I have not given T’s draiia for uttardra, but it might 
stand for ujjagrdJia (cp. verse 111), and, if so, T should be understood to read 
tatadrumam in d, no case-sign being given ; this is inferior to the text in style. 
C does not indicate either reading clearlj' ; it runs, ‘ After bathing, he wanted 
to come out of the pool ; owing to the weakness of emaciation he could not 
rise up. A heavenly spirit pressed down a tree-branch ; raising his hand, he 
grasped it and came out ’. 

113. The verse illustrates T’s faithfulness to his text ; he found iaidkd° 
in d and refused to make the obvious amendment to MdnM°. 
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115. *On this with his resolution for sole companion, he 
made up his mind for enlightenment and proceeded to the root 
of a pipal tree, where the ground was carpeted with green 
grass. 

116. Then at that moment Kala, the best of serpents, 
whose might was as that of the king of elephants, was awakened 
by the incomparable sound of his feet, and, realising that the 
great sage had determined on enlightenment, he uttered this 
eulogy : — 

117. “ Since, 0 sage, the earth thunders, as it were, again 
and again, as it is pressed by your feet, and since your splendour 
shines forth as of the sun, certainly you will to-day enjoy the 
desired result. 

118. Since, 0 lotus-eyed one, the flocks of blue jays, 
circling in the air, proceed round you right-handed, and since 
gentle breezes blow in the sky, to-day without doubt you will 
become a Buddha.” 

119. Then, after the lordliest of serpents had thus extolled 
him, he took clean grass from a grass-cutter, and, betaking 
himself to the foot of the great pure tree, he made a vow for 
enlightenment and seated himself. 

120. Then he took up the supreme, immoveable cross- 
-legged posture with his limbs massed together like the coils of 
a sleeping serpent, saying, “ I will not rise from this position on 
the ground tiU I achieve the completion of my task ”. 


116. For the imitation of the first pdda by MStfceta see the Introduction. 

116. Apparently both C and T read gajarajavikraTnapada° , but the poet 
never elsewhere runs a compound over the division between two padas of so 
long a metre, and in VamSastha he always ends pddae a and c on a long syllable. 
For dgata, which T also takes in this sense, see note on 38 above. 

119. For the use of grass as a seat in yoga see MBh., xii. 7164, and 
Bhag. Oita, vi. 11. 

120. W holds that T had the compound in 6 in the locative case (i.e. 
°pi-^fdane ?) ; but I think it more probable it took it as an adverb. 
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121. Then when the Holy One took his seat withMetemined 
soul, the denizens of the heavens felt unequalled joy, and the 
birds and the companies of wild beasts refrained from noise 
nor did the forest trees, when struck by the wind, rustle at all. 

121. For niicitdtman cp. xii^. 11, and xx. 38. 
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CANTO XIII 

Defeat of Maba 

1. When the great sage, the seion of a line of royal seers, 
sat down there, after making his vow for liberation, the world 
rejoiced, but Mara, the enemy of the good Law, trembled. 

2. Him whom in the world they call the God of Love, 
him of the bright weapon and also the flower-arrowed, that 
same one, as the monarch of the activities of the passions and 
as the enemy of liberation, they style Mara. 

3. His three sons. Caprice, Gaiety and Wantonness, and 
his three daughters. Discontent, Delight and Thirst, asked him 
why he was depressed in mind, and he answered them thus : — 


3. The verse is puzzling because no other version mentions three sons of 
Mara ; the LV knows of Mara having many sons, but none of the names 
correspond. All mention of them is omitted by C too, as if their presence 
were contrary to the legend in the form he knew. The three daughters according 
to LF are called Rati, Arati, and Tr^na, according to Mhv., Tandri (a cor- 
ruption ?), Rati and Arati, and in the Pali canon Raga, Arati and Tanha. The 
equivalents of the names in the various Chinese versions I am unable to 
determine with precision, but, as the one point in which the Sanskrit and Pali 
versions agree is that one of the daughters was called Arati and as Rati is 
known to Asvaghosa as the wife of Kandarpa (S., iv. 8), it is best to assume 
that the name of the first daughter should be read here as Arati and to insert 
an avagraha accordingly. It is remarkable that the sons and daughters play 
no part in the actual fight except for bare mentions in verses 7 and 14. In 
the oldest version of the tale (Padhdmsutta, SuUanipdta, 425ff.,=:LF., ch. xviii, 
261-3), the daughters are not mentioned at all, but among the armies of 
Mara are named Kamah, Arati, Ksutpipasa and Tr^na. It looks as if the 
group of three daughters arose from a misunderstanding of this verse. In 
later legend (e.g., LV., ch. xxi and xxiv, and the FP) they play a great part, 
and it is perhaps to be inferred that this development was just beginning in 
the poet’s time. 
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4. '* The sage, wearing the armour of his vow afid drawing 
the bow of resolution with the arrow of wisdom, sits yonder, 
desiring to conquer my realm ; hence this despondency of my 
mind. 

5. For if he succeeds in overcoming me and expounds to 
the world the path of final , release, then is my realm to-day 
empty, like that of the Videha king, when he fell from good 
conduct. 

6. While therefore he has not yet attained spiritual 
eyesight and is still within my sphere, I shall go to break his 
vow, like the swollen current of a river breaking an embank- 
ment.” 

7. Then, seizing his flower-made bow and his five world- 
- deluding arrows, he, the causer of unrest to mortal minds, 
approached the ahattha tree accompanied by his children. 

8. Next Mara placed his left hand on the tip of the bow 
and, fingering the arrow, thus addressed the sage, who was 
tranquilly seated in his desire to cross to the further shore of 
the ocean of existence : — 

9. “ Up, up, Sir Ksatriya, afraid of death. Follow your 
own dharma, give up the dharma of liberation. Subdue the 


4. I follow C and Formichi in the translation of dyudha «.s ‘ bow ’ ; 
T has ‘ sword ’ and Co. ‘ barb 

6. In a ydii seems to be purely an auxiliary to the gerundive. For c 
cp. LV., ch. xxi, 303, 9, and Mhv., II, 408, 9. The Videha king is presumably 
Karalajanaka, mentioned in iv. 80 ; Co. considers it a reference to Nimi Videha, 
who according to the MBh. gave his kingdom to the JBrahmans. 

7. T is apparently corrupt in b, as shown by the repetition of grhltvd.. 
C assumes a play of words on ’ivattha and asvdathya. 

8. There is little to choose between A and T’s readings in a, C giving no 
lead. • 

9. The use of mftyubhita is typical of the poet ; it implies (1) ordinary 
cowardice, (2) a reference to the Buddha’s statements such as at xi. 7, afuim 
jardmTtyubhayam viditvd, (3) an allusion to the etymology of Mara, i.e. ‘ afraid 
of Mara just as at xxvii. 38, the word mdra is used for “ death For the 
second line I follow T except for reading vinlya, certified by C ; but d can hardly 
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world both with arrows and with sacrifices, and from the world 
obtain the world of Vasava. 

10. For this is the path to issue forth by, the famous one 
travelled by kings of olden time. It is ignominious for one 
bom in a renowned family of royal seers to practise this 
mendicancy. 

11. Or if, O firm in purpose, you do not rise up to-day, 
be steadfast, do not give up your vow. For this arrow that I 
have ready is the very one I discharged at Surpaka, the fishes^ 
foe. 

12. And at the mere touch of it the son of Ida, though he 
was the grandson of the moon, fell into a frenzy, and fSantanu 
lost his self-control. How much more then would anyone else 
do so, who is weak with the decadence of the present age ? 

13. So rise up quickly and recover your senses ; for this 
ever-destructive arrow stands ready. I do not discharge it at 

be in order as it stands. Taking the indications of C, I surmise an original 
lokdt 'param prdpnuhi vdaavaryam, 

10. The only occuirence of purvaiama apparently. Bhaiksdkyam in d ? 

11. Pdda b is ironical, meaning ‘ you will need all your firmness not to 
give up your vow \ According, to viii. 44, Surpaka was loved by 
Kumudvati ; and if he is the abjaiatru of ib.^ x. 53, he was burnt up by love 
(after being; hit by Kama’s arrow ?). The name is known to the lexicographers 
as that of the enemy of Kamadeva and is so used at Padyacuddmani, vi. 23. 
The story was well known at one time and formed apparently the subject of 
a play, as appears from the reference at Padmaprdbhftaka (ed. CaturbhdTpl)^ 
25, 1. 20, to the manuscript of a part in it, which was entitled Kumvdmtl- 
prakarai^ tSurpakasaktdm rdjaddrikdm dhatrl rahasy updlambhate. That 
it dealt with an enemy to love is perhaps hinted at by the phrase aviiuiya- 
grantha in the following verse. 1 can find no trace of any existing MS. of the 
play, and it may be an imaginary one. The details suggest that we may have 
a variant version in the story of the fisherman, Suprahara, and the princess 
Mayavati, in Kathdaaritsdgaray ch. cxii. 

12. Vicitta is a very rare word, only recorded by PW from Suaruta. The 
reference is to Santanu’s infatuation for Ganga, cp. S., vii. 41, and x. 56. 
T’s equivalent for a^vatantra is not clear. 

13. For aarkjndrh C seems to transliterate amjnd. The exact 
correspondence of T in 6 is not clear (yin yan for hy ayam), but its byar^lj^s 
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those who are given to sensual pleasures and show ^iomplianoe 
to their mistresses, any more than I would at sheldrakes.” 

14. Despite these words the sage of the Sakyas showed 
no concern and did not change his posture ; so then M^a 
brought forward his sons and daughters and discharged the 
arrow at him. 

16. But even when the arrow was shot at him, he paid no 
heed to it and did not falter in his firmness. Mara, seeing him 
thus, became despondent and, full of anxiety, said softly to 
himself : — 

16. “ When 6ambhu, god as he was, was pierced with 
this arrow, he became agitated with love towards the mountain- 
-king’s daughter. That very arrow causes this man no feeling. 
Is it that he has no heart or that this is not that arrow ? 

17. Therefore he is no fit subject for my flower-arrow or 
for my excitation or for the apphcation of sexual delight ; he 
merits threats, revilings and blows at the hands of my troops 
of awe-inspiring spirits.” 

18. Then as soon as Mara thought of his army in his 
desire to obstruct the tranquillity of the Sakya sage, his followers 

in c can only indicate A’s °vidheyefu, not the °abhidheyesu of Co.’s MSS. There 
is a double point in the simile of the Brahminy ducks ; not only are they 
the type of true lovers, but it is generally considered improper to ^oot them 
in India, and many castes, which will eat other wild duck, will not touch 
them. 

16. The first line is interesting as showing that the poet knew a different 
version of the story of Kama, Parvati and Siva to that immortalized in the 
Kwrmrasaihbhava and that, when he calls the god pf love Anahga, he does 
not refer to this legend (see the Introduction). The line implies the Buddha’s 
superiority to Siva. I translate d according to T ; Gawronski objected that 
the text should mean ‘ is this no arrow ? ’, but I do not see that this is necessarily 
so. Eormichi takes the question to be whether the sage or the arrow is acitta. 

17. See note on verse 3, in view of which I do not take har^atui and 
rati as names of Mara’s son and daughter. 

18. Ca . . .ca to denote simultaneity, correctly rendered by C. In c 
a6raya in this sense is almost entirely restricted to Buddhism, but cp. 
Gaudapftda on Sdmkhyakarikd, 62. The exact equivalence of T in d is uncer- 
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stood rouifd him, in various forms and carrying lances, trees, 
javelins, clubs and swords in their hands ; 

19. Having the faces of boars, fishes, horses, asses -and 
camels, or the countenances of tigers, bears, lions and elephants, 
one-eyed, many-mouthed, three-headed, with pendulous bellies 
and speckled bellies ; 

20. Without knees or thighs, or with knees vast as pots, 
or armed with tusks or talons, or with skulls for faces, or with 


tain, but gmm-mdun {^^trisula) stands for the word I conjecture to be ^ala, 
i.e. T may have had sukt. Sola is only known to the lexicographers, but the 
reading must be either that or iuUi to bring A and T together. The corruption 
of A is perhaps due to the writing of a double sibilant ('panyus or iula'') 
in some earlier MS. 

19. The last compound of the verse is uncertain. For A’s reading cp. 
kabarakucchi of a Yak^a at Jataka, I, 273, but T and G agree in a word meaning 
* with largo bellies ' ; akfsodards ca involves amending the preceding caiva to 
cdpy^ and mahodards ca the change of two letters, while pfthudardA ca does not 
agree with T and C’s indications. For Windisch’s conjecture cp. MBh., x. 
275. 

This and the next five verses have parallels in LV,y ch. xxi, Mhv.^ II, 338 
and 410, and FP, ch. xxviii, and also in the descriptions of Siva's and Skanda's 
followers, MBh.y ix. 257 6ff., and x. 265ff. Whether Asragho^a knew any of 
these Buddhist passages in their extant form is not clear, but Windisch’s 
discussion should be consulted (i, 312£F.). G translates all the verses very fully 
except 23, which it omits entirely, and 1 have little doubt that this verse is 
spurious. Verses 21, 22 and 24 describe Mara’s host as taking the form of 
Brahmanical ascetics (note kapdlahasta also at 49 below), and this verse in- 
terrupts the order and adds nothing of value to the account. The description of 
the fiends as ascetics is developed from a hint in the Fadhdnasutta referred to 
under verse 3. According to Windisch’s reconstruction (i, 31), which seems 
well established in this point, the following verse occurs in the account of 
Namuci’s army, Pagdlhd ettha diasanii eke sarmrpahrdhrrmri^ Tan ca maggam 
na jdnanti yena gacchanti aubbatd. This detail was omitted in later works and 
suggests that the poet either is embroidering on the early tale or knew 
an extended version, no longer extant. 

20. C appears to support T’s reading in c, its real meaning being perhaps 
‘ some with heads that had neither faces nor eyes ’. A’s kabandhahastd is 
difficult ; it should mean, not ‘ carrying kabandhaa in their hands for which 
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many bodies, or with half their faces broken off or mth huge 
visages; 

21. Ashy-grey in colour, tricked out with red spots, 
canying ascetics’ staves, with hair smoke-coloured like a 
monkey’s, hung round with garlands, with pendent ears like 
elephants, clad in skins or entirely naked ; 

22. With half their countenances white or half their 
bodies green ; some also copper-coloured, smoke-coloured, 
tawny or black ; some too with arms having an overgarment of 
snakes, or with rows of jangling bells at their girdles ; 

23. Tall as toddy-palms and grasping stakes, or of the 
stature of children with projecting tusks, or with the faces of 
sheep and the eyes of birds, or with cat-faces and human bodies ; 

24. With dishevelled hair, or with topknots and half- 
-shaven polls, clothed in red and with disordered headdresses, 
with bristling faces and frowning visages, suckers of the vital 
essence and suckers of the mind. 


Windisch cites Mhv., II, 411, in the account of the attack (not of the descrip- 
tion of the army), but ‘ having hands like kabandhas The exact equivalent 
of T is kankdlavaktrd, but I prefer karanka° a,B better sense, as closer to A 
palseographically and as apparently indicated by C. 

21. The first line seems to describe 6aiva ascetics. For bhasmcrui^ cp. 
MBh,, xvi. 6. Did C (‘ some like the brightness of the dawn-star ’) take 
lohita as meaning Mars ? For the colour of ascetics’ hair note Mhv., II, 195, 
19, of a r^i, tdmradhumrdTui^jata. The first word in c is uncertain ; C’s 
meaning is not clear, but it might have had lambasphico. The garlands, if 
°srajo is correct, may be garlands of skulls. For the next word cp. Sana’s 
description of the ascetic JSbali, Kdd., 43, 3-4, praiastavdraymn iva pralamba- 
kanpatdlam. 

22. In d one can divide ghaijM-kvla as I do, or ghaiftd-dkvJa as T does. 
For the compound cp. Oaif4iatotra, 10, which I restore (Ind. Ant., 1933, 65) 
pmkafapatutatdbaddhagha'))M. 

24. For ardhamunda cp. MBh., vii. 3383. Apte gives raktdmbara as the 
name of a kind of ascetic, presumably the raktapatas of Kdd., 95, 1. I can 
make nothing out of A’s rajvambara, and the confusion of jva and kta might 
easily occur. For Ujohara I follow C ; its apparent reading, myohardi ca, 
may well be right. 
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25. Some, as they ran, leapt wildly about, some jumped 
on each other ; while some gamboUed in the sky, others sped 
along among the treetops. 

26. One danced about, brandishing a trident ; another 
snorted, as he trailed a club ; one roared like a bull in his excite- 
ment, another blazed fire from every hair. 

27. Such were the hordes of fiends who stood encom* 
passing the root of the hodhi tree on all sides, anxious to 
seize and to kiU, and awaiting the command of their master. 

28. Beholding in the beginning of the night the hour of 
conflict between Mara and the bull of the Sakyas, the sky lost 
its brightness, the earth shook and the quarters blazed and 
crashed. 

29. ‘ The wind raged wildly in every direction, the stars 
did not shine, the moon was not seen, and night spread forth 
still thicker darkness and all the oceans were troubled. 

30. And the earth-bearing Nagas, devoted to dharrm, 
did not brook obstruction to the great sage and, turning their 
eyes wrathfuUy on Mara, they hissed and unwound their coils. 

31. But the divine sages of the Pure Abodes, absorbed in 
the fulfilment of the good Law, developed compassion for Mara 
in their minds, but were untouched by anger, because they were 
freed ffom all passion. 

32. When those who were given to dharrm and desired the 


27. Co. takos the hodhi tree as the object of pddo c ; it seems more 
natural to suppose that the Bodhisattva is intended. Acceptance of T’s 
reading would have made this clear. 

28. According to Oaridlsiotra, 4, the phenomena in this and the next 
verse were caused by MS-ra’s followers. 

30. For the eight Naga kings who support the earth see AK,, II, 176, 
o. 4, 11 dhdiTffuibhfUi^ is correct, op. the use at S,y i. 1. T jftnbh in the 
sense of gdtravindma here, which I understand as above. 

32. Dharmdtman is applied to the deities of the Buddhist heavens again 
at 5,, ii. 47. 
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liberation of the world saw the root of the hodhi tree beset by 
Mara’s cruel host, they raised cries of “ Ha ! Ha ! ” in the sky. 

33. But when the great seer beheld Mara’s army standing 
as a menace to that method of dharma, like a lion seated amidst 
kine he did not quail nor was he at all perturbed. 

34. Then Mara gave orders to his raging army of demons 
for terrifying the sage. Thereon that army of his resolved to 
break down his steadfastness with their various powers. 

35. Some stood trying to frighten him, their many tongues 
hanging out flickering, their teeth sharp-pointed, their eyes like 
the sun’s orb, their mouths gaping, their ears sticking up stiff 
as spikes. 

36. As they stood there in such guise, horrible in appear- 
ance and manner, he was no more alarmed by them or shrank 
before them than before over-excited infants at play. 

37. Then one of them, wrathfully turning his gaze on him, 
raised his club ; then his arm with the club became immovable, 
as was Puraihdara’s of old with the thunderbolt. 

38. Some lifted up rocks and trees, but were unable to 
hurl them at the sage. Instead they fell down with the trees 
and rocks, like the spurs of the yindhyas when shattered by 
the levin. 


33. T gives dkarmavidhi no case-sign, but it can only have read as in the 
text. Upaplava in this sense is unusual ; perhaps there is a suggestion of 
‘ portent without which the way of Buddhahood cannot l)e accomplished. 

34. T’s dran-po in the second line should be corrected to drag-po (udlrtfo). 
For the odd use of bhaydya see the Introduction. 

35. For ndrm see note on iv. 29 ; kila ndma, literally ‘ apparently 
pretending ’. 

36. T does not express su in °8vMlebhyai,. 

37. C deals very scantily with the passage beginning here. The MBh. 
mentions several occasions of India’s being paralysed ; the use of the name 
Poramdara suggests that it was the occasion of the taking of Tripura, narrated 
at xiii. 7490, and in the Bombay edition at the close of the Droyaparvan. 
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39. The rocks and trees and axes, discharged by some 
who flew up into the sky, remained hanging in the air without 
falling down, like the many*hued rays of the evening clouds. 

40. Another flung above him a blazing log as big as a 
mountain peak ; no sooner was it discharged than, as it hung in 
the sky, it burst into a hundred fragments through the sage’s 
magic power. 

41. Another, shining like the rising sun, let loose from 
the sky a vast shower of red-hot coals, just as at the close of 
the aeon Meru in fuU conflagration throws out the pulverised 
scoriae of his golden rifts. 

42. But the shower of hot coals, scattered fuU of sparks 
at the foot of the hodhi tree, became a shower of red lottis petals 
through the exercise of universal benevolence on the part of 
the best of sages. 

43. And the Sakya sage, embracing his resolution like a 
kinsman, did not waver at aU from his posture in spite of these 
various afflictions and distresses of body and mind, which were 
cast at him. 

44. Thereon others spat out snakes from their mouths as 

39. In rf I follow the previous translations. W objects, not unreasonably, 
that a cloud does not send out rays, and suggests ‘ the under edge also some- 
what difficult ; cp. iS., iii. 24. 

40. Kadangaray which beat T (did it read gajam varam ?), is evidently 
the same as Pali kalingaray as Kem pointed out. Schmidt's Nachtrdge quotes 
the same form from the MBh . ; cp. also kalangalay i6., iii. 642. 

41. For references, for the second line see AK,, II, 184, n. 2. 

42. Maiirlvihdra is. one of the BrahmavihS-ras ; cp. LF., ch. xxi. 310, 
4-5. 

43. Atapa as a substantive seems to be only known in the sense of 
‘ heat but as it cannot be an adjective here, I take it as a substantive in the 
sense of the adjective. Sukumar Sen (Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit, 
25) construes the instrumentals of the first line as absolute ; more probably 
Aivagho^a feels the intransitive cacdla to be equivalent to a causative passive, 
* was not caused to waver by *. 

44. The form nirjigiluh is remarkable ; Part., viii. 2, 21, allows the present 
stem gil for gf when compounded with a preposition ending in a vowel and the 
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from rotten treetrunks ; as if bound by spells, they did not hiss 
or raise themselves or move in his presence. 

46. Others transformed themselves into huge clouds, 
accompanied by lightning and the fearsome crash of thunder- 
stones, and let loose on the tree a shower of stones, which 
turned into a pleasant rain, of flowers. 

46. One too placed an arrow on his bow ; it blazed there, 
but did not shoot forth, like the anger of a poor ill-tempered 
man, when it is fanned in his heart. 

47. But five arrows shot by another stood arrested in 
the air and did not fall on the sage, just as, when their objects 
are present, the five senses of a wise man who is afraid of the 
cycle of existence remain inactive. 

48. Another rushed wrathfuUy against the great seer, 
grasping a club in order to kill him ; he fell helpless without 
obtaining his object, as men, not obtaining their desires, fall 
helplessly into calamitous sins. 

49. But a woman, black as a cloud, with a skull in her 
hand, wandered about there unrestrainedly and did not remain 
still, with the intention of deluding the great seer’s heart, and 
resembling the intelligence of a man of inconstant mind 
wandering uncertainly among the various sacred traditions. 


preceding rule authorises the intensive jegilyate. But a perfect formation 
from this stem appears to have no parallel. Vtaaarpufji^, Kern*s conjecture, 
seems certified by T, which takes it in the sense of ‘ going along * ; the sense 
I propose is better, as suggesting preparation to strike. 

46. The point of the simile lies in anlivara, whose exact sense is uncertain ; 
livara is used by the poet for ‘ rich ^ so I conjecture ‘ poor ' here. Co.'s 
‘ impotent ' is as good. A man who is anUvara has perforce to keep his anger 
in his heart, because he cannot give it effective expression. 

47. There is nothing to choose between nabhaai and viyati in 6, except 
that A^vagho^a uses the former rather oftener* 

49. C may be right in taking meghakdll as a proper name ; he describes 
her as an elder sister of MSra, but otherwise she is unknown. Or the verse 
may be intended as a reference to some Hindu goddess or to female 6aiva 
ascetics. Aniyatam probably implies . making lewd gestures, as C suggests. 
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50. One, \nshing to bum him up like a venomous snake 
with the fire of his glance, levelled a blazing eye on the seer, 
but failed to see him, as he sat still in the same place, just as a 
man absorbed in the passions fails to see the true good when 
it is pointed out to him. 

61. Thus another, lifting a ponderous rock, toiled in vain 
with his efforts baffled, like one who desires to obtain by afflic- 
tion of the body the dharma which is the ultimate good and 
which is only to be reached by knowledge and concentration of 
mind. 

62. Others again, assuming the forms of hyenas and lions, 
loudly roared mighty roars, from which living beings cowered 
away on every side, thinking the sky had been split by the blow 
of a thunderbolt. 

63. The deer and the elephants, giving forth cries of 
distress, ran about and hid themselves, and on that night, as 
if it were day, the birds on all sides fluttered about, screaming 
in distress. 

54. But although all beings shivered at such howls of 
theirs, the sage, like Garuda at the noise of crows, neither 
trembled nor quailed. 

55. The less the sage was afraid of the fearsome troops of 
that array, the more was Mara, the enemy of the upholders of 
the Law, cast down wnth grief and wrath. 

56. Then a certain being of high station and invisible 
form, standing in the sky and seeing that Mara was menacing 
the seer and wnthout cause of enmity was displaying wrath, 
addressed him with imperious voice : — 


The simile is a reference to the various dgamas, which the poet considered to 
be mutually contradictory and uncertain (cp. ix. 76, and S., i. 14, and iii. 2). 

55. A’s aasara in d is hopeless, and C and FP clearly indicate aaaada ; 
T’s mysterious byer is probably corrupt for byin (to Ijibyin-ba), which would 
stand for the same reading. 

56. Vaira is not exactly ‘ enmity ’, but more like ‘ feud ’, the hostile 
feeling which two factions or opponents maintain to each other, In thia case 
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67. “ Mara, you should not toil to no purpose, give up 
your murderous intent and go in peace. For this sage can no 
more be shaken by you than Meru, greatest of mountains, by 
the wind. 

68. Fire might lose its nature of being hot, water its 
liquidity, earth its solidity, but in view of the meritorious 
deeds accumulated by him through many ages he cannot abandon 
his resolution. 

59. For such is his vow, his energy, his psychic power, 
his compassion for creation, that he will not rise up till he 
has attained the truth, just as the thousand-rayed sun does 
not rise without dispelling the darkness. 

60. For by rubbing wood long enough a man obtains fire, 
and by digging the earth deep enough he obtains water ; nothing 
is impossible of achievement to the man of perseverance. Every- 
thing that is undertaken by the proper method is thereby 
necessarily carried out with success. 

61. Therefore since the great physician, in his pity for 
the world lying distressed in the diseases of passion, etc., toils for 
the medicine of knowledge, he should not be hindered. 

62. And since the world is being carried away along wrong 
paths, it is no more proper to harass him, the guide who is 
laboriously searching for the right path, than it is to» harass a 
good guide, when a caravan has lost its way. 

the enmity was only on Mara’s side, the Buddha having no similar feeling 
against him ; there was therefore no real vaira between them. 

67. Sarma, ‘home’ and ‘peace’. Presumably' the reading should be 
either hiihadtmaidm here or himarahnana in verse 32. 

69. In T for bam gnaa read bam-naa. 

60. The point in d, as correctly seen by most translators, lies in the 
signi^cance of the doubled ca ; yuktum properly ‘ conjoined with ’. The 
verse, which is imitated in Pratijndyavgandhardyaiita, i. 18, contains ideas 
used again in 8., xii. 33, 34, and xvi. 97. 

61. BdgSdi, i.e. dve^a and m<Aa also. 

62. The collocation of daiiika and mdeiika is suspicious. The MSS. of 
8. read daiHka in every case and avdaiMka once and audedika once. Probably 
aitdaiUkafy is right here. 
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63. When all beings are lost in the great darkness, he is 
being made into the lamp of knowledge ; it is no more right for 
your Honour to cause his extinction than it would be to put 
out a lamp which has been made to shed light in the darkness. 

64. But what honourable man indeed would meditate 
wrong towards him who, when he sees the world to be drowning 
in the great flood of the cycle of existence and to be unable to 
find the further shore, engages himself in ferrying it across ? 

65. For the tree of knowledge, when flourishing, should 
not be cut down, the tree whose fibres are forbearance, which 
is rooted deep in resolution, whose flowers are good conduct and 
whose boughs awareness and wisdom, and which yields the 
fruit of dharma. 

66. His purpose is to deliver creation which is bound fast 
in mind by the snares of delusion. It does not befit you to 
try to kill him who is exerting himself to deliver mankind from 
their bondage. 

67. For to-day is the appointed time for the ripening of 
those deeds which he has done in the past for the sake of illumina- 
tion. Thus he is seated in this place exactly like the previous 


63. The application of drya to Mara is curious. Properly it means either 
a member of one of the three drya castes or one who has entered on the path 
to salvation and is no longer a prthagjana. I take it here primarily as equivalent 
to bhavat in accordance with dramatic usage ; secondarily it may allude to the 
legend that Mara was ultimately converted. The verb nirvdjpayitum^ which 
T renders ^ cause to attain Nirvana probably hints at the story of Mara’s 
tempting the Buddha to enter Parinirvana before his time, 

64. The three conjunctions have bothered the critics. I take tu as 
governing the whole sentence to emphasise that it is taking up the drya of 
the previous verse and giving it a new twist. The doubled ca I construe only 
in the relative sentence, implying the simultaneity of the two clauses, 'as 
soon as he saw . . , he started etc, but properly a finite verb is wanted in the 
first line. 

66. A^vagho^a uses irdnta for ‘ wearied by strenuous activity and sp 
‘ strenuous ’ ; cp. iv. 103, and 8^, i. 1. . 
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68. For this is the navel of earth’s surfa'ce, entirely 
possessed of the highest power ; for there is no other spot on 
earth which can bear the force of his concentrated thought. 

69. Therefore be not grieved, calm yourself, Mara, and 
be not over-proud of your might. Inconstant fortune should 
not be relied on ; you display arrogance, when your very 
position is tottering.” 

70. And when Mara heard that speech of his and observed 
the great sage’s unshakenness, then, his efforts frustrated, he 
went away dejectedly with the arrows by which the world is 
smitten in the heart. 

71. Then his host fled away in all directions, its elation 
gone, its toil rendered fruitless, its rocks, logs and trees scattered 
everywhere, like a hostile army whose chief has been slain by 
the foe. 

72. As he of the flower-banner fled away defeated with 
his following, and the great seer, the passion-free conqueror of 


68. This idea of the navel of the earth goes back to the Rigveda, where 
the place of Agni and Soma is repeatedly called the navel of the earth. That 
the poet had this in mind is shown by dhdmna, a word specially applied to the 
seat of Agni and Soma, and which should therefore possibly be understood 
here as also meaning the supreme ‘ seat the vajraaana described at AK., II, 
146-6. For the general idea see Jdtaka, I, 71, and IV, 229, aitd AAA., 178 
(explaining the word avisahyatvam of Asanga’s kdrikd), and for the use of 
ndbhi Mhv., Ill, 275, 1-2, and Coomaraswamy’s reference to Mahdbodhimmaa 
79, in Eastern Art, III, 217. For d cp. Ram., v. 3, 78, and MBh., v. 65. 

69. C gives no help in determining the reading in d. 

70. In d T takes jagaccetasi as a compound and vihanyate (if it read so) 
therefore as impersonal ; it may have read yasya (i.e. hanyate ?). Possibly 
one should take yair as equivalent to yasya, ‘ by whose arrows and 
attracted into the instrumental by the nearer noun. 

' 71 . C and T agree that dSraya here means ‘ leader ’ ; cp. viii. 23, and note. 
It is a well-recognized phenomenon in Indian history and literature that, when 
the leader is killed in battle, his army promptly disperses. 

72. Paripak^a does not occur elsewhere ; those who do not like it can 
choose between saparirakse, saparivdre and saparibarhe. The following verse, 
as pointed out by Lflders long ago, is undoubtedly spurious, as not in C, as 
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the darkness of ignorance, remained victorious, the heavens 
shone with the moon like a maiden with a smile, and there fell 
a rain of sweet-smelling flowers filled with water. 


simply repeating 72 in different terms, as containing words not used elsewhere 
by the poet (pdpiyas, yosa, vilcalmasa), and as following a verse in a longer 
metre. 
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CANTO XIV 
Enlightenment 

1. Then, after conquering Mara’s host by his steadfast- 
ness and tranquillity, he, the master of trance, put himself into 
trance in order to obtain exact knowledge of the ultimate 
reality. 

2. And after winning entire control over all the methods 
of trance, he called to mind in the first watch the succession of 
his previous births. 

3. As though living them over again, he recalled thousands 
of births, that he had been so-and-so in such-and-such a place 
and that passing out of that life he had come hither. 

4. Then after recalling his birth and death in these various 
existences, the compassionate one was filled with compassion 
for all living beings : — 

6. “ Truly the world, in abandoning its kinsfolk in this life 

and yet proceeding to activity in another existence, is without 
means of rescue and turns round and round like a wheel.” 

6. As he thus with resolute soul was mindful of »the past, 
the conviction grew in him that the cycle of existente was as 
lacking in substance as the pith of a plantain-tree. 

3. T’s amuko is contrary to the usual wording, e.g. LV., ch. xxii, 345, 12. 

6. The words ca kriydl), are very puzzling and can only be construed by 
understanding kftvd from a ; in view of the assonance with cakravat in d, the 
original reading may have been cakriyal),, ‘ travelling onwards ’ (Aitareya- 
brahmarfa, i. 14, 4). In either case the thought is that the Buddha and the 
world generally both have to abandon their kindred, but the world does it to 
repeat the performance in the next life, while the Buddha intends never to 
have to do it again. But C’s ‘ The wheel turns round in the six gatis, birth 
and death {ssmmsdra) are never exhausted ’, suggests that the reading should 
be cdksayam, ‘ without ever stopping ’, which is palseographically sound and 
expresses the sense more clearly. The form bhrcmati is permissible according 
to Pdi^., iii. 1, 70. 
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7. But in the second watch he, whose energy had no peer, 
gained the supreme divine eyesight, being himself the highest 
of all who possess sight. 

8. Then with that completely purified divine eyesight he 
beheld the entire world, as it were in a spotless mirror. 

9. His compassionateness wa?ced greater, as he saw the 
passing away and rebirth of all creatures according as their 
acts were lower or higher. 

10. Those living beings whose acts are sinful pass to the 
sphere of misery, those others whose deeds are good win a place 
in the triple heaven. 

11. The former are reborn in the very dreadful fearsome 
heU and, alas, are woefully tormented with sufferings of many 
kinds. 

12. Some are made to drink molten iron of the colour of 
fire ; others are impaled howling on a redhot iron piUar. 

13. Some, head downwards, are boiled like meal in iron 
cauldrons ; others are miserably broiled on heaps of burning 
redhot coals. 

14. Some are devoured by fierce horrid dogs with iron 
teeth, others by the gloating Iron-beaks as if by crows of iron. 

15. Some, exhausted with the burning, long for cool. shade 
and enter like captives the dark sword-leaved forest. 

7. For the divine eyesight, see AK., Index s. divyacak?ua. 

9. Cp. AAA., 130, 25, ayarh hi hetuphalayor dharmo yat prakrstdd dhetoh 
prakTS^rh phalam aprakj-sldc cdprakrstam. 

10. The durgati par excellence is hell, but the term usually includes 
existence as an animal or as a Preta. 

12. The following description has many analogies in Buddhist literature ; 
for another kdvya account see Jdt., xxix, and for the classic description with 
references to literature AK., II, 148ff. 

13. Should it be dahyante 'karwtfam in c ? 

14. For the ayastUDdas, AK., II, 151 ; it is wrong to take vdyaaaih with 
ayastuTfdaih. 

16. The asipattravana figures also in Brahmanical literature, MBh., 
xii. 12076, Manu, iv. 90, B., xiv. 48 ; see also Kirfel, Kostnographie der Inder, 
Index s.v. The point of baddhd iva escapes me ; should it be vadhyd iva ? 
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16. Some have their arms bound and like’ wood are 
chopped up with axes ; even in this suffering they do not cease 
to exist, the power of their acts holding back their vital breaths. 

17. The retribution of the act which was committed by 
them for the cessation of suffering in the hope of obtaining 
pleasure, is experienced by them against their will in the shape 
of this suffering. 

18. These did evil for the sake of pleasure and are now 
exceedingly tormented. What pleasure, even the slightest, 
does that enjoyment of theirs cause ? 

19. The consequences of the foul act, mirthfully carried 
out by the foul-minded, are reaped by them with lamentations, 
when the hour of retribution has matured. 

20. If sinners could thus see the fruit of their acts, they 
would vomit forth hot blood, as if they had been struck in a 
vital part. 

21. By reason of their various actions arising from the 
activity of the, mind, these other unfortunates are born among 
the various kinds of animals. 

22. In this state they are miserably slaughtered, even 
before the eyes of their relatives, ,for the sake of their flesh, 
skin, fur or tusks, or out of mutual enmity or mere wantonness. 

23. And powerless and helpless too, tormented by hunger, 
thirst and exhaustion, those who become oxen or horses are 
driven along, their bodies wounded with goads. 

16. In T correct bteg to hUige in 6. Vipacycmte seems better than 
vipadyante ; it refers to vipdka, the retribution of the act, but primarily it 
means ‘ come to an end by transition from the idea of completion on maturity. 
The passive of paripao is recorded in this sense. 

20. The verse which A and T add here is so obviously out of place that 
there can be no doubt of the correctness of Lliders’ opinion rejecting it ; it is 
not in C. 

21. For vispanda, see references in Ind. Anf., 1933, 114. 

22. I understand mirdd api to mean the animals kill each other ; as C 
has it, * still more they mutually tear and kill each other T’s rdgdd for it is 
inferior. 
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24. And those who become elephants are ridden despite 
their strength by weaklings, who kick them with foot and heel 
or torment their heads with the ankus. 

26. In this state, though there are other forms of suffering, 
suffering arises especially from mutual enmity and from subjec- 
tion to others. 

26. For catching each other mutually, the sky-dweUers 
are oppressed by sky-dwellers, water-dwellers by those who 
move in the water, and land-dwellers by land-dwellers. 

27. And so those, who are obsessed by stinginess, are 
reborn in the dark world of the Pretas and reap their reward in 
wretchedness. 

28. With mouths small as the eye of a needle and bellies 
vast as mountains, their lot is suffering and they are tortured 
with the sufferings of hunger and thirst. 

29. For reaching the limit of longing, yet kept in existence 
by their own deeds, they do not succeed in swallowing even the 
filth thrown away by others. 

30. If man knew that such was the fruit of avarice, he 
would always give away even the limbs of his own body, as 
^ibi did. 


24. The mahout sits on the neck of the elephant with his feet under the 
ears, ordinarily controlling him with his feet, but, when he is refractory, 
bringing down the ankus, often with great force, on the crown of his head. 

26. I do not like the reading in d, but see no alternative. 

27. Pitf is here used for preta, a class of being about whom Buddhist 
traditions are very confused. The reference here, as is shown by niraloka, is 
to the realm of Yama, which according to the SaddhAirmaamriyupiisOvdnasM^ 
(S. Levi, JA, 1918, i, p. 36) is ‘ tout assombri par I’^garement et par robscurcis- 
sement des esprits qui s^y trouvent.' It places the land of Yama on the 
surface of the earth, while AK., II, 156, puts it 500 yojamu below. 

29, C and the sense show that this and the next verse must be read in 
this order. The reading in a is not quite satisfactory ; the sense clearly being 
that they reach the extreme limit of starvation, should it run adandsamati- 
krdrUd ? Note the idiomatic use of labh with the infinitive. 
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31. These other creatures take form again hi the filthy 
hell-like pool called the womb and experience suffering amongst 
men. 

32. At the first even at the moment of birth they are 
gripped by sharp hands, as if sharp swords were piercing them, 
whereat they weep bitterly. 

33. They are loved and cherished and guarded by their 
kindred who bring them up with every care, only to be defiled 
by their own various deeds as they pass from suffering to greater 
suffering. 

34. And in this state the fools, obsessed with desire, are 
borne along in the ever-flowing stream, thinking aU the more, 
‘ this is to be done and this is to be done ’. 

35. These others, who have accumulated merit, are born 
in heaven, and are terribly burned by the flames of sensual 
passion, as by a fire. 

36. And from there they fall, still not satiated with the 
objects of sense, with eyes turned upwards, their brilliance 
gone, and wretched at the fading of their garlands. 

37. And as their lovers fall helplessly, the Apsarases 
regard them pitifuUy and cateh their clothes with their hands. 

38. Some look as if they were falling to earth with their 
ropes of pearls swaying, as they try to hold up their lovers 
falling miserably from the pavilions. 

39. Others, wearing ornaments and garlands of many 
kinds and grieved at their fall into suffering, follow them with 
eyes unsteady with sympathy. 

40. In their love for those who are falling, the troops of 
Apsarases beat their breasts with their hands and, distressed, 
as it were, with great affliction, remain attached to them. 


' 33. ‘ Defiled non-inona, klii or kalv^a. 

38. Lun-idod, inexplicable by the dictionaries, I interpret through the 
use of lun mno-ba at Kdsyapaparivarta, 159, corresponding to vdgfhy^ya 
dhdra<yeya>. Cp. iii. 22 above and S., vi. 3. 

40. The sense of the main verb brten (sev, aaj, bhaj etc.) is not clear to me. 
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41. THfe dwellers in Paradise fall distressed to’ earth, 
lamenting, “ Alas, grove of Caitraratha ! Alas, heavenly lake ! 
Alas, Mandakini ! Alas, beloved ! ” 

42. Seeing that Paradise, obtained by many labours, is 
uncertain and transitory, and that such suffering will be caused 
by separation from it, 

43. Alas, inexorably this is in an especial degree the law 
of action in the world ; this is the nature of the world and yet 
they do not see it to be such. 

44. Others, who have disjoined themselves from sensual 
passion, conclude in their minds that their station is eternal ; 
yet they faU miserably from heaven. 

45. In the hells is excessive torture, among animals eating 
each other, the suffering of hunger and thirst among the pretas, 
among men the suffering of longings, 

46. In the heavens that are free from love the suffering 
of rebirth is excessive. For the ever-wandering world of the 
living there is most certainly no peace an 3 ^here. 

47. This stream of the cycle of existence has no support 
and is ever subject to death. Creatures, thus beset on aU 
sides, find no resting-place. 

48. Thus with the divine eyesight he examined the five 
spheres of, life and found nothing substantial in existence, just 
as no heartwood is found in a plantain-tree when it is cut 
open. 

49. Then as the third watch of that night drew on, the 
best of those who understand trance meditated on the real 
nature of this world : — 


41. This is 5., xi. 50. 

43, 44. C shows T’s order to be wrong here ; my verse 43 is made up of 
W’s 44a5, 45cd, and verse 44 of 45o6, 44c<i. In the first line of 43 I read 
•Aes-par for des las and understand something like lokakdryasya dharmo ’yarn 
dhrumm bata vi^atah. Verse 44 refers to the inhabitants of the Brahmi 
world. 
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50. “ Alas I Living ci:eatureq obtain but toil ; over and 

over again they are born, groAV old, die, pass on and are 
reborn. 

61. Further man’s sight is veiled by passion and by the 
darkness of delusion, and from the ejscess of his blindness he 
does not know the way out of this great suffering. ” 

62. After thus considering, he reflected in his mind, 
“ What is it verily, whose existence causes the approach of old 
age and death ? ” 

6,3. Penetrating the truth to its core, he understood that 
old age and death are produced, when there is birth. 

54. He saw that head-ache is only possible when the 
head is already in existence ; for when the birth of a tree has 
come to pass, then only can the felling of it take place. 

55. Then the thought again arose in him, “ What does this 
birth proceed from ? ” Then he saw rightly that birth is 
produced from existence due to the power of the act. 

56; With his divine eyesight he saw that active being 
proceeds from the act, not from a Creator or from Nature or 
from a self or without a cause. 


60. ‘ Pass on }^pho-ba, cyu ; W takes ‘ die and pass on ’ as a compound, 
but there is a distinction, as cyu implies passing to the next life', particularly 
from a higher sphere to a lower. 

61. ‘ Passion ’, chags-pa, rajas, i.e. rdga and dve^a. ‘ Sight is veiled 
bsgriba-pa, dvfta. I read iin-tu dgoa-pa (for doga-pa) and take it as equivalent 
to atyartha. 

52. The translation of the second line involves reading rga-ha for W’s 
rga-baa and the xylographs’ aga-baa, but the context shows it to be the only 
possible text. C has wrongly ‘ birth and death but ‘ old age and death ’ 
correctly in the next column. The following description of the praMtyaacm- 
utpdda is on perfectly orthodox lines. 

53. ‘ To its core ’, akye-gnaa-naa, yoniktl},. 

55. ‘ Existence due to the power of the act laa-arid, karmabham ; cp. 
AK., II, 64. 

66. ‘ Active being ’, 1^jug-pa, pravjUi. 

14 
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67. Jitefc as, if the first knot in a bamboo is wisely cut, 
everjrthing quickly comes into order, so his knowledge advanced 
in proper order. 

68. Thereon the sage applied his mind to determining 
the origin of existence. Then he saw that the origin of existence 
was to be found in appropriation. 

69. This act arises from appropriating the various vows 
and rules of life, sensual pleasure, views of self and false views, 
as fire arises by appropriating fuel. 

60. Then the thought occurred to him, “ From .what 
cause does appropriation come ? ” Thereon he recognised the 
causal condition of appropriation to lie in thirst. 

61. Just as the forest is set ablaze by a little fire, when the 
wind fans it, so thirst gives birth to the vast sins of sensual 
passion and the rest. 

62. Then he reflected, “ From what does thirst arise ? ” 
Thereon he concluded that the cause of thirst is sensation. 

63. Mankind, overwhelmed by their sensations, thirst for 
the means of satisfying them ; for no one in the absence of 
thirst takes pleasure in water. 

64. Then he again meditated, “ What is the source of 
sensation ? ” He, who had put an end to sensation, saw also 
the cause, of sensation to be in contact. 


67. C shows clearly that isheg in T stands for tshigs, ‘ a joint W 
suggests that the simile refers to cutting holes in a bamboo flute ; I take it to 
splitting a bamboo, a common operation in India, in which all depends upon 
accurate splitting of the first knot. 

68. ‘ Appropriation updddna. 

69. The reference is to the four kinds of updddna ; cp. AK.y IT, 86. 

60. ‘ Cause rgyu^ hetu ; ‘ causal condition rkyen, pratyaya, 

61. Bus, read phus ? ‘ Sin non-mons, klekt^. 

62. C adds the threefold definition of vedand as aukha, duhkha, upeksd, 

63. W misunderstands gnen-por byedda as gnen-byed-la, * marrying ’ ; 
gwn-po meaxxs ‘ remedy ‘ means *. The last word of the verse should be 
clearly min, not yin, as kha-cig^kaacii, not hob. 
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65. Contact is to be explained as the uniting of the 
object, the sense and the mind, whence sensation is produced, 
just as fire is produced from the uniting of the two rubbing 
sticks and fuel. 

66. Next he considered that contact has a cause. Thereon 
he recognised the cause to lie in the six organs of sense. 

67. The blind man does not perceive objects, since his 
eye does not bring them into junction with his mind ; if sight 
exists, the junction takes place. Therefore there is contact, 
when the sense-organ exists. 

68. Further he made up his mind to understand the origin 
of the six organs of sense. Thereon the knower of causes knew 
the cause to be name-and-form. 

69. Just as the leaf and the stalk are only said to exist 
when there is a shoot in existence, so the six organs of sense 
only arise when name-and-form is in existence. 

70. Then the thought occurred to him, “ What is the 
cause of name-and-form ? ” Thereon he, who had passed to 
the further side of knowledge, saw its origin to lie in conscious- 
ness. 

71. When consciousness arises, name-and-form is pro- 
duced. When the development of the seed is completed, the 
sprout assumes a bodily form. 

72. Next he considered, “ From what does consciousness 
come into being ? ” Then he knew that it is produced by 
supporting itself on name-and-form. 

73. Then after he had understood the order of causality, 
he thought over it ; his mind travelled over the views that he 
had formed and did not turn aside to other thoughts. 

71 . 'The translation of the first line is conjectnral ; for T’s nonsensical 
hdaa-pa I put an o over J and read haha-pi, and I also retain ni for W’s amend- 
ment 710. T inserts a single pada before this verse, ‘ when there is knowledge 
by means of consciousness ’ ; this must be an interpolation, not a fragment of 
an incomplete verse. For C has nothing to correspond, and the composition 
of the parallel passages and the sense negative the idea of a verse being missiTig 
here. 
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74. Consciousness is the causal condition from which 
name-and-form is produced. Name-and-form again is the 
support on which consciousness is based. 

75. Just as a boat conveys a man , so 

consciousness and name-and-form are causes of each other. 

76. Just as redhot iron causes grass to blaze and as 
blazing grass makes iron redhot, of such a kind is their mutual 
causality. 

77. Thus he understood that from consciousness arises 
name-and-form, from the latter originate the s^ses and from 
the senses arises contact. 

78. But of contact he knew sensation to be bom, out of 
sensation thirst, out of thirst appropriation, and out of appro- 
priation similarly existence. 

79. From existence comes birth, from birth he knew old 
age and death to arise. He rightly understood that the world 
is produced by the causal conditions. 

80. Then this conclusion came firmly on him, that from 
the annihilation of birth old age and death are suppressed, that 
from the destruction of existence birth itself is destroyed, and 
that existence ceases to be through the suppression of appro- 
priation. 

81. Further the latter is suppressed through the 
suppression of thirst ; if sensation does not exist, thirst does 
not exist ; if contact is destroyed, sensation does not come into 
existence ; from the non-existence of the six organs of sense 
contact is destroyed. 

82. Similarly if name-and-form is rightly suppressed, all 
the six organs of sense are destroyed too ; and the former is 

75. T has one pdda missing. C suggests the sense to be that a boat 
carries a man on the water and the man carries the boat on dry land, but one 
would expect to be told that a man propels a boat, as the boat conveys the 
man. 

76. C omits this verse. 

82. ' The factors ", lAu-byed, aarhakdra^ here the working of deeds done 
in a former life. 
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suppressed through the suppression of consciousi\ess, and the 
latter is suppressed also through the suppression of the factors. 

83. Similarly the great seer understood that the factors 
are suppressed by the complete absence of ignorance. There- 
fore he knew properly what was to be known and stood out 
before the world as the Buddha. 

84. The best of men saW no self anywhere from the summit 
of existence downwards and came to tranquillity, like a fire 
whose fuel is burnt out, by the eightfold path of supreme 
insight, which starts forth and quickly reaches the desired 
point. 

85. Then as his being was perfected, the thought arose 
in him, “ I have obtained this perfect path which was travelled 
for the sake of the ultimate reality by former families of great 
seers, who knew the higher and the lower things 

86. At that moment of the fourth watch when the dawn 
came up and all that moves or moves not was stUled, the great 
seer reached the stage which knows no alteration, the sovereign 
leader the state of omniscience. 

87. When, as the Buddha, he knew this truth, the earth 
swayed like a woman drunken with wine, the quarters shone 
bright with crowds of Siddhas, and mighty drums resounded in 
the sky. 

84. The translation is uncertain as regards the first phrase and the 
closing relative sentence. In T’s third line I take bar-las as 6or-kf=Sk. d. 
C inserts the expression hftam kara^lyam, for which T has no equivalent as 
it stands ; it omits the reference to the summit of existence, substitutmg 
‘ without self at all (or, finally) ’. 

85. T’s mnab-ma-mams-hyi is sheer nonsense, the literal Sanskrit 
equivalent being mdhundth paramdrlhaheto^. An instrumental is also 
required, and I propose sisa-ma-mama-kyis (jmrvaib) to agree with the words 
in the previous line. This in fact is the word that the context makes indis- 
pensable. Tshogs in view of C I take as = hula. Mchog dan mcAog-min tnkkyen- 
■pa, pardparajna. 

' 86. ‘ All that moves or moves not rgyu dan mi-rgyu-l^i ^bywA-po- 
-mams, caTaxardt},! bhutdni. 
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88. Pleasant breezes blew softly, the heaven rained 
moisture from a cloudless sky, and from the trees there dropped 
flowers and fruit out of due season as if to do him honour. 

89. At that time, just as in Paradise, mdnddram flowers, 
lotuses and water-lilies of gold and beryl fell from the sky and 
bestrewed the place of the Sakya sage. 

90. At that moment none gate way to anger, no one was 
ill or experienced any discomfort, none resorted to sinful ways 
or indulged in intoxication of mind ; the world became tranquil, 
as though it had reached perfection. 

91. The companies of deities, who are devoted to 
salvation, rejoiced ; even the beings in the spheres below felt 
joy. Through the prosperity of the party who favoured virtue 
the dharma spread abroad and the world rose above passion and 
the darkness of ignorance. 

92. The seers of the Iksvaku race who had been rulers 
of men, the royal seers and the great seers, filled with joy and 
wonder at his achievement, stood in their mansions in the 
heavens reverencing him. 

93. The great seers of the groups of invisible beings pro- 
claimed his praises with loud utterance and the world of the 
living rejoiced as if flourishing. But Mara was filled with 
despondency, as before a great precipice. 

94. Then for seven days, free from discomfort of body, he 
sat, looking into his own mind, his eyes never winking. The 


88. The second pdda may have run, paydmsy ambhre pravamr^a devah. 
Read at the end of the last pdda with the Peking edition brul-par-gyur ; C 
confirms the reading. 

91. ‘ The beings in the spheres below primarily those in hell, but may 
include pretas and animals. 

93. The last four words of the translation are conjectural, the text being 
uncertain both in reading and meaning {Uun-ba mchog-la, Peking ed. ; Uun-ba 
mtshog-la, W). 

94. C says the Buddha sat examining the bodhi tree, for which cp. LV., 
ch. xxiv. 377, 5, and 385, 9, and W therefore takes gzigs-Sin, which is normally 
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sage fulfilled his heart’s desire, reflecting that on that spot he 
had obtained liberation. 

96. Then the sage, who had grasped the principle of 
causation and was firmly fixed in the system of impersonality, 
roused himself, and, filled with great compassion, he gazed on 
the world with his Buddha-eye for the sake of its tranquillity. 

96. Seeing that the world was lost in false views and vain 
efforts and that its passions were gross, seeing too that the law 
of salvation was exceeding subtle, he set his mind on remaining 
immobile. 

97. Then remembering his former promise, he formed a 
resolution for the preaching of tranquillity. Thereon he reflect- 
ed in his mind how there are some persons with great passion 
and others with little passion. 

98. Then when the two chiefs of the heavenly dwellings 
knew that the Sugata’s mind had taken the decision to preach 
tranquillity, they were filled with a desire for the world’s benefit 
and, shining brightly, approached him. 

99. As he sat, his aim accomplished by the rejection of sin, 
and the excellent dharma he had seen as his best companion, 


simply ‘ looking to mean ‘ looking at the tree ’ ; this is so odd a CjOnstruction 
that I hesitate to follow. 

95. ‘ Principle of causation possibly idampratyayaid. 

97. C and T agree in the meaning of this verse, the second pMa of which 
may have run, samdvavddam prati niacayam yayau. The intention evidently 
is to remove from the Buddha the reproach of having decided not to preach 
the Law for the good of the world ; the heavenly visitants do not change his 
resolution as in the parallel accounts such as Majjhima, I, 168, and Mhv., 
Ill, 3l4fE., but merely strengthen it by their encouragement. 

98. That Indra accompanies Brahma is a form of the legend current 
only among the MahAsanghikas {Mhv., Ill, 315), so far as we know at present, 
but it* may well have been the original form in view of the condominium of 
Indra and Brahma in the older teaching (J. Przyluski, Le Bottddhiame, 34). 
C omits all mention of Indra. 

99. The translation of the second line follows W and recalls vyawudya- 
dvidya of xii. 115. 
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they laudetf him in all reverence and addressed these words to 
him for the good of the world : — 

100. “ Ah ! Does not the world deserve such good fortune 
that your mind should feel compassion for the creatures ? In 
the world there exist beings of varied capacity, some with great 
passion, some with little passion. 

101. O sage, having yourself crossed beyond the ocean of 
existence, rescue the world which is drowning in suffering, and, 
like a great merchant his wealth, bestow your excellencies on 
others also. 

102. There are some people here who, knowing what is 
to their advantage in this world and the hereafter, act only for 
their own good. But it is hard to find in this world or in heaven 
one who will be active for the good of the world.” 

103. After thus addressing the great seer, they returned 
to the celestial sphere by the way they had come. After the 
sage also had pondered on that speech, the decision grew strong 
in him for the liberation of the world. 

104. At the time for the alms-round the gods of the four 
quarters presented the seer with begging-bowls ; Gautama, 
accepting the four, turned them into one for the sake of his 
dharma. 

106. „ Then at that time two merchants of a passing cara- 
van, being instigated thereto by a friendly deity, jo 3 dully did 
obeisance to the seer with exalted minds and were the first to 
give him alms. 


100. The translation of the first hemistich is speculative, following C’s 
line of thought. 

101. ‘Great merchant', hga-kyi dhan^phyug, evidently 4re§lhin. The 
third pada is two syllables in excess ; I omit thoh^nas^ which appears to be an 
interpolation. 

102. W translates differently, missing the antithesis ; for a more elaborate 
treatment of the idea see S.y xviii. 55-56. 

105. It is not clear from T whether it is the Buddha or the merchants 
who were exalted in mind ; C gives no help and W takes the former alternative. 
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106. The sage reflected that Arada and Udraka Ramaputra 
were the two who had minds capable of accepting the dharma, 
but, when he saw that both had gone to heaven, his thoughts 
turned to the five mendicants. 

107. Then, wishing to preach tranquillity in order to 
dispel the darkness of ignorance, as the rising sun the darkness, 
Gautama proceeded to the blessed city, which was beloved of 
Bhimaratha, and whose various forests are ornamented by the 
Varanasi. 

108. Then the sage, whose eye was like a bull’s, whose 
gait like a rutting elephant’s, desired to go to the land of Kasi, 
in order to convert the world, and turning his entire body like 
an elephant, he fixed his unwinking eyes on the bodhi tree. 

107. For Varanasi ep. xv. 14, as translated by W, and S., iii. 10, and 
for the second pdda ib., 16. Bhimaratha occurs in tho genealogies as one of 
the kings of KaSi, and T’s ambiguous expression may possibly imply that the 
town was'founded by him. It does not support the more natural alternative 
of reading Bhaimarathi, i.e. Divodasa, whom legend associates especially with 
the restoration of Benares. There may bo a second moaning, a reference to 
Siva, the special deity of Benares ; his chariot, made by Vi^vakarman, is 
described in the Tripurdkhydna, MBh., viii, a story referred to at B., xxiii. 32. 
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AgavStya, iv. 73 ; ix. 9 n., 26. 

Agni, liii ; i. 16 n., 61. See asitagati, 
dvija. 

agnihotra, vii. 33. 
ahgarakar^u, xi. 30. 

Ahgiras, i. 41 ; iv. 74 n. 

Aja, viii. 79. 

ajira, vii. 2 ; viii. 80 ; x. 10. 
ajna, lx ; xii. 80, 81. 
ajhana, lx ; xii. 23, 73, 81. 
atrpta, v. 38. 

Atri, i. 43. 
adrsya, ix. 43. 
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adhyatma, xii. 63. 

Anahga, liv. 
anaya, li ; ii. 41 n., 42. 

Anaranya, ii. 15. 
anarha, 24. 
anarya, vii. 35 ; ix. 69. 
anaerava, v. 10. 
aniyata, xiii. 49. 
aiff^vara, xiii. 46. 
anupaya, xii. 24, 30. 
anurodha, ix. 36. 
anu^msa, vi. 12. 


anrta, iv. 67, 92. 
antaga, ii. 1. 
antara, i. 16. 

Antideva, i. 52 ; ix. 20, 70. 

Andhaka, xi. 31. 
andhatamisra, xii. 36. 
anyaya, x. 6. 
anyubja, i. 14. 
anvaksam, iv. 51. 
apatu, xii. 87. 
apasnata, viii. 7. 
apratibuddha, xii. 21. 
aprabuddha, xii. 40. 
apravrtta, ii. 44. 

Apsaras, i. 89 ; ii. 30 ; iii. 20, 65 ; 
iv. 11, 20, 28, 78 ; v, 45 ; viii. 64 ; 
xiv. 37, 40. • 

abhava, ix. 58. 
abhagin, Ixvii ; viii. 54, 67. 
abhitah, xi. 27. 

Abhidharmako^a, xii. 
abhidlxana,1i. 26 ; iii. 3. 
abhimtoa, ix. 50 ; xii. 32 n, 
abhi^vanga, xii. 31, 
abhisamplava, xii. 24, 28, 
abhisambhava, xii. 24 n. 
abhyavapata, xii. 24, 32. 
abhyuksana, xlv ; xii. 30. 
abhyucita, viii. 57. 

Ambari^a, ix. 69. 
ayastu^da, xiv. 14. 
arajaska, ii. 5. 
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Arati, xiii, 3. , 

Arada, vii. 54 ; ix. 6 ; xi. 69 ; xii. 1, 
11, 15, 45, 83 ; xiv. 106. 
aruna, v. 87 ; xiii. 21. 

Arjuna, xlvii. See Pandava. 
arthavat, iii. 56. 

Artha^astra, xvi ; li. 
aryaputra, Ixx ; viii. 34. 

Alakadhipa, iii, 65. 
av, xi. 70. 
avapta, v. 76. 
avi, X. 15. 

avidya, lx ; xii. 33, 37. 
avi^ega, xii. 24, 29. 
avyakta, Iviii ; xii. 18, 22, 40. 
asakya, i. 1 n. 

a^iibha, ix. 58, 75 ; xi. 7 ; xiv. 18. 
A^oka, xvii ; xx ; xxxix ; Ixxxvii ; 
V. 86 n, 

Asokavadana, xvii. 
a^makuHa, vii. 16 a. 

Ai^vin, vii. 7. 

Asanga, xxix ; xxxviii. 
asamjflaaamjfiatmaka, xii. 85. 
asarhjfiitva, xii. 87. 
asamjfiin, xii. 86. 

Asita, i. 49, 62, 80 ; ii. 25 ; viii. 84. 
asitagati, v. 79. 
asipattravana, xiv. 15. 

Asura, xi. 32. 

asti, Ixviii ; Ixxv ; ix. 6. 

asini, Ixix ; i. 67. 

ahamk^a, xii. 18, 21 n., 24, 26, 76. 
Akalya, iv. 72. 

aka^a, xii. 61, 62. 

akiiiicanya, xii. 63, 85. 

agama, iv. 83 ; vii. 14 ; ix, 76 ; xiii. 49. 

agranthana, v, 60. 

Angirasa, ii. 36 ; ix. 10. 
ajavamjavata, xxx ; xii. 41. 
atapa, xiii. 43. 
atarjana, xiii. 17. 


atman, lx ; ix. 61, 64 ; xii. 20, 62, 
63, 71, 74, 81, 84, 114. 
atmabhava, v. 42, 
atmavat, viii. 66. 

Atreya, xv ; i. 43. 
adara, xii. 102. 

Aditya, i. 57 C^patha) ; ii. 16 ; x. 23. 
Ananda, xxx ; xxxix. 
anu^aihsa, vi. 12 n. 
apta, ix, 76. 

Abhasvara, xii. 53. 
amukha, xxx. 
ayatana, xi. 27, 68 n. 
ayusmat, Ixii ; iii. 33. 
arambha, see nirarambha. 
arat, vi. 62. 
arcika, ii. 51. 

arya, viii. 54 ; ix. 76 n. ; xi. 70 ; 

xiii, 63, 64. See anarya. 

Aryadeva, xxix. 

Aryasura, see 6ura. 
arga, i. 70. 

alakgya, Ixxvi ; iv. 33. 
alaya, ix. 79. 

Avikgita Marutta, iv. 74 n. 
asaya, iii. 34. 

a^raya, ii. 29 : xiii. 18 : xiii. 71, 
See nira^raya. 
a§u, Ixxvi ; vi. 64. 

Asadha, ix. 20. 
asahgakastba, xi. 45. 

Asuri, xii. 21 n. 
asrava, xliv ; v. 10 n. 

i, ati+, viii. 83 ; ix. 71. adhi + , ix. 4. 
para+, iv. 99; vii. 31 ; *ix. 14; 
xi. 4 ; xii. 17. 

Ikgvaku, i. 1, 44 ; vii. 6 ; ix. 4 ; xii. 
1 ; xiv. 92. 

idampratyayata, xiv. 95 n. 

Indra, xxvii ; xxviii ; liii ; i. 2, 10 ; 
V. 22, 45; vii. 3, 43; viii. 79; 
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ix. 5 ; xi. 70 ; xiv. 98 n. See 
Deva, Puramdara, Maghavat, 
Marutvat, Mahendra, Lekharsa- 
bha, Vajrabahu, Valabhid, Va- 
sa va, l^akra, Sacipati, ^atakratu, 
Sahasraksa. 
i^ika, xii. 64. 

ik^, ava+, v. 22. 

I^vara, liv ; Iv ; ix. 63. 
ih, 8am+, xii. 33. 

Ugrayudha, xi. 18. 
ucitadar^itva, vi. 37. 

Ujjvaladatta, Ixxx ; viii. 13 n. 
uduraja, vi. 65. 

Utathya, iv. 74. 

Udayin, lii ; iv. 8, 24, 62. 

Udraka, xii. 84, 85, 88 ; xiv. 106. 
upapatti, ix. 56. 

Upasunda, xi. 32. 
upadtoa, xiv. 58 n., 59 n. 

Upali, xxxix. 
ubja, i. 14 n. 
uraga, i. 19. 

Urva^i, ix. 9 n. ; xi. 15. 
ulbanam, v. 59. 

Rtusariihara, Ixxxi. 

Rsya^fhga, iv. 19. 

Ekottaragama, xxvii. 

Aida, xi. 15 ; xiii, 12. 

Aurva, i. 10. 

Aurva^eya, xiv ; ix. 9. 

Ka, ii. 51. 

Kak^ivat, i. 10. 
kanthasutra, lii ; v. 58. 
kadahgara, xiii. 40, 71. 


Kanthaka, xxxix ; v. 3, 68, 78 n. ; 
vi. 53, 55, 67 ; viii, 3, 17, 19, 32, 
38, 43, 73, 75. 

Kapinjalada, iv. 77. 

Kapila, xii. 21. 

Kapilavastu, xxxviii ; vi. 30, 51. 
Kapilahvaya (pura), i. 89 ; v. 84 ; 
viii. 5. 

karala, iii. 20. 

Karalajanaka, iv. 80 ; xiii. 5 n. 

karkaSa, ii. 32. 

karnika, viii. 22 n. 

karman, lx ; ii. 56 ; xii. 23, 73 ; 

xiv. 10, 16, 19, 20, 29. 
karmabhava, xiv. 55 n. 
karmanta, vii. 33. 
kal, iv. 11. 
kalui^a, m. (?), ii. 16. 
Kalpanamanditika, xvi ; xxii ; 
xxxvi. 

kalara, iii. 20 n. 

Kavindravacanasamuccaya, xx ; 
xxiii. 

kama, xi. 9S. 

Kama, liv; iv. 4; xiii. 11 n. See 
Pu^paketu, Manmatha. 

Kamadeva (Mara), i. 2f ; xiii. 2. 
kamaguna, v. 15 ; xi. 30 n. 
karaasukha, i. 76. 

Kamasutra, lii. 

Kala, xii. 1J6. 

Kalama, xii- 2. 

Kalidasa, xvi : liv ; Ixvi ; Ixxv ; 
Ixxviii ; Ixxx ; Ixxxi ; Ixxxi v ; 
Ixxxix ; xcv. 

Kali, iv. 76. 

KavyamimSihsa, Ixxix ; viii. 25 n. 
Kavyadar^a, Ixiii. 

Ka^i, xiv. 108. 

Ka^isundari, iv. 16. 

Ka^yapa, xxvii ; xxix. 
kiladri, i. 21 a. 
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bJlita, i* 21, 
kuc, ui+j iv. 14. 

Kuntkadliana, Kundadhana , 

Kundopadhaniyaka, xxviii. 
kutuhala, adj. (?), v, 31. 

Kubera, liii ; iv. 10. See Alaka- 
dhipa, Dravinapati, Dravinendra, 
Dhanada, Vai^ravapia. 
Kumarajiva, xxiii ; xxx. 
Kumaralata, xxii ; xxvi. 

Kumudrati, xlvii ; xiii. 11 n. 

Kuru, xlvii ; xi. 31 : (Uttara) iv. 10. 
ku^ala, xi. 9. 

ku^alamula, xlii ; ii. 56 n. 

Kui^ika, i. 44. 
kubara, iii. 60. 
krtin, xii. 47. 
kr^ana, ii. 36. 

Kr^na, xlvii ; liv ; Ixxix. See ^auri. 
kip, pari + , xii. 61, 75, 76. 
ketu, v. 3. 

Kairataka, iii. 12. 

Kailasa, ii. 30 ; x. 41. 
ko^tha, vii. 33. 

Kosalasamyutta, xxxix. 

Kaukulika, xxxv ; xliii, 

Kautilya, xvf ; li. 

Kaurava, iv. 79. 
ki’ama, v. 36 n., 37. 
krimi, v. 5. 

K^irasvamin, Ixxx. 
k^etra, xii. 20. 

k^etrajSa, lx ; xii. 20, 41, 64, 69, 70, 
80. 

khalina, v. 3, 72. 
khela (or, kheda), vii. 36. 

Ganga, xlvii ; ix. 25 ; x. 1. 
ganda, v. 53 n. 

Gandifttotra, xxii ; xciii. See 
Addenda. 


gati, i. 15 : xxiv ; xi. 68 n. See 
durgati. 

gam, a+, xii, 38, 116. 8amud+, i. 
14 ; viii. 52, viiiis+, Ixxii ; v. 67. 
pari+j V. 78. prati+, xii. 83. 
Gaya, xii. 89. 

Garuda, liv ; Ixxix ; vi. 5 n. See 
Garutmat, Tarkaya. 

Garutmat, xiii. 54. 
garbha, v. 44. 
garvita, vii. 50 ; viii. 57. 

Gavampati, xxxix. 

Gadliin, i. 44. 

Girivraja, xi. 73. 
gil, ni8+, xiii. 44. 

guna, iii. 57 ; v. 65 ; xi. 36 ; xii. 78, 
79 : Ivii-lx ; xii. 77 n. See kama- 
gana, nirguna, nairgunya. 
gunin, xii. 78, 79, 

Guru (Buddha), i. 27. 
goputraka (?), ii. 22., 
gorupaka, ii. 22 n. 

Gautama, iv. 16 : iv. 17 : iv. 72 : 
xiv. 104, 107. 

Gautami, viii. 24, 51. See Devi, 
grata, xii. 84. 

ghma, ix. 42. See saghrna. 

Ghrtaci, xlix ; iv. 20. 

oak, V. 81. 
cakracara, vii. 3 n. 
cakradhara, vii. 3. 
cakravartiu, xxxix ; i. 34 ; viii. 84. 
cakriya, xiv. 5 n. 
cak^us (divya), xiv. 7, 8. 
canc, viii. 19 n. vi+, i. 61. 
Candrakirti, xxix ; xxx. 

Caraka, xv ; Ivi ; lix ; i. 43 n. ; xii. 

23 n., 24 n. 
caraka, vii. 3 n. 
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0§.naky ar aj anltii^stra , Ixxix ; iv . 
87 n. 

Oitrayudlia, xiii. 2, 

Caitraratha, i. 6 ; ir. 78 ; xiv. 41. 
Oyarana, i. 43. 
cyu, i. 11 ; xiv. 50 n. 

Chanda, Chandaka, v. 68 ; vi. 4, 14, 
25, 42, 43, 56, 65 ; vii. 1 ; viii. 9, 
23, 32, 42, 73. 
chid (katham), ix. 3. 

Jangha, iv. 17. 

Janaka, i. 45 ; ix. 20 ; xii. 67. See 
Karalajanaka. 
janani, ii. 34. 
janibhu, vi. 9. 
jantu, xii. 23. 

Jayanfca, liii ; v. 27 n. ; ix. 5, 12. 
jalagama, viii. 56. 

Jatakaraala, xxxvi ; xxxvii. 
jala, i. 60. 

jugupsa, vi+, ixviii ; v. 12, 13. 
Juhvati, iv. 75 n. 
jrmbh, iv. 6 ; v. 59 ; xiii. 30. 
Jetayana, x1. 

JaigiBavya, Ixi ; xii. 67. 
jiia, lx ; xii. 80. 
jna, vi+, xii. 10. 

fcattva, vii. 55 ; xii. 65. 

Tattvasiddhi, xxxi. 
tatrabhavat, Ixii ; ix. 37. 
tathagata, i. 20. 
tanu, xi. 71. 
tanmatra, lx ; xii. 18 n. 
tapoda, X. 2. 

tamas, Iviii ; xii. 33, 34, 77 n. 
tada, i. 74. 
tamisra, xii. 33, 36. 

Taj*k$ya, vi. 5. 
tala, i. 74 n. 


tirtha, vii. 31, 40. • 

Tu^ita, xxxix. 

Tr?, xiii. 8. 
tr^na, lx ; xii. 23, 73. 

Dandaka, xi. 31. 

Dandin, Ixiii ; Ixxxii. 
dantolukhalika, vii. 16 n. 

Darpa, xiii. 3. 
dar^ana, i. 24 ; xii. 13. 

Da^aratha, viii. 81. See Aja. 
dakginya, iv. 67 n., 69, 70, 71, 92. 
Da^arathi, viii. 8. 
diva, viii. 13. 

Divodasa, xiv. 107 n. 

divaiikas, i. 18 ; v. 20, 86 ; vi. 58, 60 ; 

viii. 48 ; xii. 121. 

Divyavadana, xxv ; xxviii, 
Dirghatapas, iv. 18. 
durgati, xi. 21 ; xiv. 10. 
Durghatavrtti, Ixxx ; viii. 13 n. 

Deva (Indra), iii . 12. 

Devadatta, xl. 

Devi, i. 61 : (Gautami) vi. 32 ; ix. 

• 26 : (Ya^odhara) vi. 33. 

dai^ika, xiii. 62. 

dosa (dvesa), ii. 39 ; y. 18 : (klei§a) 
xii. 34 n., 75. 
donate gam, viii. 49. 

Dyumatsena, ix. 70 n. 

Dravinapati, v. 85. 

Dravinendra, v. 45. 
dravya, xi. 36. 
druta, see adruta. 

Druma, ix. 20, 70. 
drumabja, v. 3. 

dvandva, xi. 43. See nirdvandva. 

dvija, xi. 71. 

dve^a, xiii. See do^a. 

Dhanada, i. 89. 

Dbarmakirti, xxii. 
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Dharmagupta, 3wcviii. 
dharmapIdS, ix. 40. 
dharmaraja, i. 75. 
dha, ni+, x. 13. anuvi+, vii. 58. 
dhatu, iii. 42 : (paftca) xii. 114. 
DhatupStha, Ixviii ; i. 41 n. ; iv. 6 n. ; 
V. 81 n. 

dharaan, xlv ; xiii. 68. 
dhi^nya, iv. 102 ; viii, 40 ; ix. 2. 
dhrti, vi. 65. 

dhyana, xliii ; i. 77 ; xii. 105, 106 ; 
xiv. 1, 2: (prathama) v. 10; xii, 
49, 50: (dvitlya) xii. 52 : (trtiya) 
xii. 54 : (caturtha) xii. 56, 58, 60. 
Dhruva, ix. 20 ; x. 41 n. 
dhruva, viii. 35 n. 

Nagarl, xii. 89. 

Naghusa, xi. 14 n. 

Nanda, xxvii ; xxx : xcii. See 
Sundarananda. 

Nandana, iii. 64. 

Nandabala, xii. 109. 

Nalakubara, 1. 89. See Dravin- 
ondra. 

navagraha, vii. 46. 

Nahu^a, xi, 14, 16. 
nakaprst-ha, x. 39. 

Naga, xiii. 30. 

Nagarjuna, xxix-xxx ; xxxviii. See 
Addenda. 

nanabhava, vi. 43. 
nanyakarya, xi. 17. 
nabhi, xlv ; xiii, 68. 
nama, Ixxvi ; iv. 29 ; xiii. 35. 
Nahu^a, ii. 11. 

Nidanakatha, xl. 

Mmi Videha, xiii. 5 n. 
nimitta, ix. 64. 
niyati, liv ; ix. 55 n. 
nirarambha, vi. 52. 
nira^raya, viii. 23. 


nirudvigna, iv. 56 n., 58. 
nirguna, xii. 77. 
nirdvandva, xii. 47. 
nirvahaka, ix. 38. 
nivrtti, vii. 48 ; ix. 63. 
ni^pesavat, i. 14. 
nihradavat, iii. 60. 
nl, abhi+, ii. 3. 
niti, li ; iii ; iv. 62. 

Nairanjana, xii. 90, 108. 
nairgunya, xii. 77. 
uyaya, see anyaya and ny ay avid, 
nyayavid, x. 20. 

Nyayasutra, Iv. 

pac, vi+, xiv. 16. 

Pan^agatidipanl, xxiii. 
pancaparva, xii. 33, 37. 

Panca^ikha, Ixii ; xii. 21 n., 23 n., 
53 n., 67 n. 
patu, see apatu. 
pattralekha, v. 53. 

Padma, ii. 3. 

Padmapurana, xlvii. 

Padma^ri, iv. 36. 

Padraai^anda, iii. 63. 

Padma, i. 2. 

Padhanasutta, xl ; xiii. 3 n., 19 n. 
parapratyaya, xxxiv ; ix. 74. 
Paramartha, xxxi ; xxxv, 
paraparajfia, xiv. 85 n. 

Para^ara, iv. 76: (Panca^ikha) xii. 
67. 

parikalpa, v. 65 n. 
parinirvana, v. 25. 
paripak^a, xiii. 72. 
parihara, iv. 67. 
pariharika, xc ; xi. 71 n. 
pani^a, v. 87. 
pavanapatha, i. 80. 
pavitra, vii, 4. 
pa, ni+, ii. 54. 
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pamsukridita, iii. 31 n. 

Panini, xvii ; Ixvii ; Ixxvii. 

Pandava, x. 14, 17 : x. 17. 

Pandu, xlvii ; iv. 79. 

Para6ari, Ixii. 
parijata, ix. 12. 
pariplava, viii. 51. 

Parvati, i. 61 n. See Devi, ^ai- 
lendraputrl. 

Par^va, xxir. 
pitr, xiv. 27. See preta. 
putri,*ii. 22. 
punarbhava, ix. 55. 
punarbhava, iii, 25. 

Punarvasu, ix. 11. 

Puramdara, iv. 72 ; ix. 45 ; xiii. 37. 
Pururavas, see Aida. 

Pu^paketu, iii. 24 : (Mara) xiii. 72. 
Pu^pai^ara, xiii. 2. 

Pusya, xxix ; liv ; i. 9 ; ii. 36 n. 
Purnabhadra, Ixxx. 
purvatama, Ixix ; xiii. 10. 
Purvamimarhsasutra, Iv. 
prthagjana, ix. 78 ; xiii. 63 n. 

Prthu, i. 10. 

prstha, Ixviii ; ii. 32 ;^iii. 6 ; v. 67 ; 
viii. 56 ; x. 2, 39. 

prakrti, Ivii-lx ; iii. 28 ; v. 65 ; ix. 57 ; 
xii. 17, 18, 29, 70. 

Prajapati, viii. 78 : xii. 21. See Ka. 
prajna, xliii ; i. 71 ; xii. 58. 
pratipatti, ii, 24. 
pratibuddha, xii. 40. 
pratibuddhi, xii. 21. 
pratiyatana, v. 58. 
pratiyoga, iv. 41. 
pratlsamkhyana, xliii. 
pratityasamutpada, xiv. 52 n. 
pratoli, V. 82. 

pratyaya, xii. 72, 73 ; xiv. 60 n. 
pramada, v. 65. 
prav^tta, see apravrtta. 


pravftti, vii. 22, 23, *48 ; ix. 56, 57, 
63 ; xi. 63 ; xiv. 56 n, 
prasavadharman, xii. 70. 

Prasenajit, xxxix. 

prag eva, Ixviii ; iv. 10, 81 ; xi. 7. 

prathamakalpika, ii. 49, 

Priti, xiii. 3. 

priti, V. 11 ; xii. 52, 54, 111. 
j)reta, viii. 80 ; xiv. 10 n., 27 n., 
91 n. 

prok 9 ana, xiv ; xii. 30. 

Balarama, xlvii ; liv ; ix. 69 n. 

Bali, ix. 20 ; xi. 12. 

Balivajra, ix. 20 n. 

Bahu^rutika, xxx-xxxv. 

Bana, Ixxxii ; Ixxxvi. 

Baku, ix. 20 n. 

Bahuirutiya, xxxiii. 

Bimbisara, xxxix ; xcii ; x. 17 n., 
22 n., 25 n., 41 n. ; xi. 72 n. See 
Srenya. 

bijadharman, xii. 70. 

Buddha, xiv. 83, 87 : (atita) i. 19 ; 
V. 20. 

Buddhaghosa, xxxviii. 
buddhi, lx ; xii. 18, 87. • 

Budha, iv. 75. 

Brhatphala, xii. 58. 

Brhadratha, x. 17 n. ; xi. 2'n, 
Brhaspati, 1 ; i. 41 ; ii. 36 n. ; iv. 74, 
75 ; vii. 43 ; ix. 12. See Angirasa. 
bodhisattva, ii. 56 ; ix. 30; x. 18 ; 
xii. 88. 

brahmacarya, xii. 42, 44. 

Brahman, m., xxvii ; xxviii ; xiv. 

98 n. See Dhruva, Svayambhu. 
brahman, n., i. 50 ; xii. 42, 65. 
Brahmaloka, xii. 51 ; xiv. 44 n. 

Bhagavadgita, xxxviii ; xlvi. 
Bhadrajit, xxviii. 
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Bharadvaja, ivf 74. 

Bhartfhari, Ixxx ; Ixxxii. 

Bhava, i. 88. 

bhava, i. 15 ; vii. 44 ; ix. 58, 64 : 

xi. 67, 68 ; xii. 100 ; xiii. 8. 
bhavya, i. 15 ; ii. 25. 

Bh&maha, Ixxxii ; Ixxxviii ; xciii. 
BhSratTyan5.tya^astra, Ixii, 

Bharavi, Ixxxii. 

Bbargava, vi. 1 : ix. 2, 3 : (Para- 
^xirama) ix. 25. 
bhSva, Iviii-lix. 
bharana, xliii. 

Bhftsa, xvi ; Ixxx. 

bhik^u, des. of bhaj (?), Ixx ; iv. 17 : 
V. 16: (pafica) xii. 91, 92, 114; 
xiv. 106. 

Bhlmaratha, xiv*. 107. 

Bhlgma, xlvii ; ix. 25; xi. 18. 
bhuj, vi + , V. 52. 
bhuj, nis+, XXX ; iv. 47. 
bhuta, ix. 60 ; xii. 18. 

Bbfitagana, i. 24. 
bhutatman, xii. 21 n. 

Bhrgu, i. 41. 

bhaOcsaka, x. 23 ; xii. 46 ; xiii. 10. 
bhoga, xi. 3^^. 

Bhojaprabandha, Ixxix ; iy. 59 n. 

Magadha, x. 10, 41 ; xi. 1. 
Maghavat, i. 87 ; v. 27. 
mandala, ii. 3 ; v. 23. 
mati, V. 30. 
mada, i. 76 ; v. 14. 

Manu, ii. 16 ; viii, 78. 
manorathfl, xi. 62. 

Manthala, iv. 17. 

Mandara, vi. 13. 

Mandakini, xiv. 41. 

Manmatha, iv. 101. 

Maniata, iv, 74. 
mamatva, vi. 48. 

Marut, liii ; iv. 74 n. ; v. 27. 


Manitta, iv. 74 n. 

Marutvat, iv. 27 n. ; viii. 13 ; x. 3 n. 
Mahadeva, xxxiv. 
Mahaparinirvanasutra, xl. 
Mahabharata, xlvi-xlvii. 
mahamoha, xii, 33, 34, 35. 
Mahasahghika, xxviii-xxxvi ; ii. 

36 n. ; xiv. 98 n. 

Mahasudar^a, viii. 62. 

Maheudra, viii. 64 ; ix. 10 ; xi. 16. 
Magha, Ixxxii ; xciii, 

Matahgi, iv. 77. 

Matrceta, xiv ; xxvi ; xxxvi ; xii. 
115 n. 

Madri, iv. 79. 

Madhyamika, xxix-xxx ; xxxv. 
Mandhatr, i. 10 ; x. 31 ; xi. 13. 

Maya, xxvii ; xxviii ; xxxix ; i. 2, 5 ; 

ii. 18 : {goddess) i. 2. 

MayavatJ, xiii, 11 n. 

Mara, xl ; xiii. 1, 2, 8, 14, 15, 18, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 55, 56, 57, 69, 
70; xiv. 1, 93. See Kamadeva, 
Citrayndha , Pu^paketu , Puspa - 
6ara. 

Maruti, iv. 74. 

f 

miti, i. 81. 

muc, adhi+, i. 30 n. ; xii. 61. 
munja, xii. 64. 
mrgaoarin, vii. 5. 

Mekhala, xi. 31. 

Meghakali, xiii, 49 n. 

Menaka, xlix ; iv. 20 n. 

Mern, i, 36, 37 ; v. 37, 43 ; xiii. 41, 57. 
raaitrivihara, xiii. 42. , 

Maithila, xi. 31 (v. 1.). 
moha, xiii ; xii. 33, 34. 
Maudgalyayana, xix ; xxviii. 

Yaksa, i. 17 ; v. 81. 
yadrccha, iii. 28. 

Yamuna, iv. 76 ; xii. 110. 
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Yayati, ii. 11 ; iv. 78. 

Yaiodhara, Iv ; xc ; ii. 26, 46 ; 

viii. 31, 60, 71. See Devi. 
Ya^omitra, xxvi. 

YaSodhara, vi. 34. 
yuga, vii. 3. 
yuj, vi+, iv. 13. 
yudh, viii. 16. 

yoktra, yoktraka, v. 55 ; viii. 22. 
yoga, xxxix-xliii ; Ix-lxii ; i. 45; 

ii. 45 ; xii. 105. 

Yogacara, xxxv ; xliii. 

raktambara, xiii. 24. 

rajas, Iviii ; v. 16 n. ; vii. 53 n. ; 

xii. 77 n. ; xiv. 51 n. 
ranj, ii. 29. 

Rati, xiii. 3 n., 17 n. 

Rantideva, i. 52 n. 
rasa, v. 5. 

rasantara, Ixii ; iii. 51. 
rahah, iii. 17. 
rahasya, iv. 31. 
raga, xiii. 

Raghava, vi. 36. 

Rajagrha, x. 1, 9 ; xi. 2 n. See 
Girivraja. 

rajaiaetra, li ; i. 41. 

Raja^ekhara, Ixxix ; Ixxxii. 

Rama, xlviiifiE. ; viii. 81 ; ix. 9, 25, 
69 n. See Da^aratbi, Raghava. 
Rama (Para^u®), ix, 25, 69(?), 77(?). 
Ramayana, xlvii-1 ; Ixxvii ; Ixxxiiff. 
Rayamwkuta, Ixxx ; viii. 13 n. 

Rahu, ii. 46 ; ix. 28. 

Rahula, ii. 46 ; viii. 67 ; ix. 28. See 
Ya^odhara. 
rudh, auu+, vii. 36. 
ruh, 8ama+, iv. 24. 
rupa, xii. 60, 78. 

Bohiol, iv. 73. 


Lak^ml, x. 9. 
lahgh, vi+, xi. 28. 
ladita, iv. 25. 
laja, iii. 9 n. 
lihga, ix. 18 ; xii. 46. 

Lumbini, i. 6. 

Lekhar^abha, vii. 8. 

Lopamudra, iv. 73. 

vancita, ii. 31. 

Vajrabahu, ix. 20 ; x. 41 n. 
Vajrasuci, xxii. 

Varanasi, xiv. 107. 
varcas, viii. 68. 

Valabbid, x. 41. 
vallabha, viii. 64, 
vaa, C8., xii. 42. 

Vasistha, xiv ; xlix ; i. 42, 52 ; iv. 77 ; 

ix. 70. See Aurva^eya. 

Vasu, xxix : vii. 7. 

Vasubandhu, xxv ; xxvi ; xxxii ; 
xxxviii ; xii. 

Vasumitra, xxxi ; xxxiii. 
vah, ud+, ix. 28. nis+, cs., viii. 
* 40 ; see nirvahaka. 
va, iv. 44. 

vatapana, iii. 20 n. » 
vatayana, iii. 20. 
vada, xii. 19. 

Vamadeva, xlix ; ix. 9. 

Varsaganya, xlvi ; Ivi ; xii. 33 n. 
Valmiki, xlVii ; i. 43. 

Vaaava, xiii. 9. 

vasavrk^a, vi. 46. 

vikara, Ivii ; v. 65 ; xii. 17, 19, 70. 

vikrsta, v. 4. 

vikrama, v. 32 ; ix. 66 ; x. 25. 
vikriya, iii. 28. 
vigadba, viii. 31, 76. 
vicara, v. 10 ; xii. 49 n. 
vicitta, xiii. 12. 
vij, sam-f, iii. 4, 34, 35, 
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Vijn&navada, xxix ; xxxv. 
vitanka, viii. 37. 
vitarka, v. 10 ; xii. 49, 52. 
vitta, ix. 21. 

Videha, ix. 20 ; xiii. 5. 
vidhi, Iv ; viii. 85 ; ix. 66, 67. 
vinirftti, xi. 63. 

Vindhya, xiii. 38. 

Vindhyako^tha, vii. 54. 

Vindhya vaflin, vii. 54 n. 
vipratyaya, xii. 24, 25. 
vipravasa, vi. 69. 

Vibha^a, xv ; xxiv ; xii. 

Vibhrama, xiii. 3. 

Vibhraja, iv. 28. 
vimana, ii. 29 ; iii. 64. 
vivarna, vi. 66. 

Vivasvat, iv. 28 ; vii. 32 ; viii. 78. 
viveka, v. 11 ; xii. 49. 
vi^i^ta, i. 19. 

vi^esa, xii. 53, 55, 60, 62, 74, 84. 

See avi^esa. 

Vi^vaci, iv. 78. 

Vi^vamitra, xlix ; iv. 20. See^ 
Gadhin. 
visakta, ix. 19. 
visama, ii. 3^ 
vi^aya, i. 85. 

Vignu, liv. 
vispanda, xiv. 21. 

vrfc, pari+, xii. 16 n. pra+, iv. 38. 
Vrtra, viii. 13 ; xi, 14. 
vrddhi, i. 84, 89. 
vydh, vi+, v. 61, 

Vpani, xi. 31. 

Veda, xlv ; i . 42 ; ii. 37, 
vedaka, xxxiii. 
vedayia, xiv. 62 n. 
veraya, pra+, viii. 52. 

Vaibhr&ja, iv. 28 n. : ix. 20. 

VaiSali, liv ; xi. 73 n. 

Vaifiei^ika, xvii ; Iv ; Ivii. 


Vai^ravana, i. 3. See Kubera. 
Vai^vamtara a^rama, xi. 73, 
vyakta, xii. 22, 40. 

Vyasa, i. 42 ; iv. 16. 

^ams, a+, v. 85. 

^akti, i. 42 n. 

Sakra, i. 58 ; vi. 62 ; ix. 12 ; x. 19 ; 

xi. 13. 

l^acT, i. 2 ; ii. 27. 

^acipati, viii. 73. 

J^atakratu, xi. 14. 

I^atapanca^atka, xiv. 
^atapathabrahmana, xlv. 

^antanu, xlvii ; xiii. 12. 
iSambhu, xiii. 16. 

^aririn, xii. 79. 

^ala, xiii. 18. 

^akya, i. 1, 58 ; viii. 8 ; ix. 11. 
^akyanarendra, ^akyaraja, Sakya- 
dhipati, ^akyesvara, i. 49, 88 ; 
ii. 25 ; v. 1, 36 ; vi. 60 ; ix. 24 ; 
X. 11. 

I^akyamuni, xiii. 14, IS, 43 ; xiv. 
89. 

^akyarsabha, vii. 13 ; xiii. 28. 
^antami, xiii. 12 n. 

Santa, iv, 19. 

^ariputra, xix ; xxvii ; xxvih. 
^ariputraprakarana, xiii ; xviiiff ; 

Ixii ; Ixiv ; xii. 75 n. 

^alabhafijika, v. 52. 

Salihotra6astra, lii ; v. 73 n. 

^alva, ix. 20 n., 70. 

^ikgasamuccaya, xxx. * 

Sibi, xiv. 30. 

6iva, liv ; xiv, 107 n. See Bhava, 
^ambhu, Sthanuvrata. 

^ivika, i. 86. 

6ila, xiii ; Ixi ; i. 71 ; vi . 65 n. ; xi. 66 ; 

xii. 46. 

6ivala, xxvii. 
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Siikra, 1 ; i. 41 ; ix. 10. 
iSuddhadhivasa, i. 20 ; iii. 26, 56 ; 
vi. 60 n. ; xiii. 31. 

^uddhodana, xxxviii ; xxxix ; 

Ixxxvii ; i. 1. See SaJcyanarendra. 
subha, ix. 58, 75 ; xiv. 10. 
Subhakrtsna, xii. 55. 

6ura, L 45 : (Arya°) xxxvi. 

Surpaka, xlvii ; xiii. 11. See 
Addenda. 

Saila, X. 2. 

^ailendxaputri, xiii. 16. 

Saivala, xxvii. 

Sauddhodani,' ii. 46 ; iii, 40 ; xi. 1. 
Sauri, i. 45. 

^raddlia, xxv ; xxx ; xxxviii ; xii. 111. 
^raddhanuaarin, xxxiv. 

^ramaiia, v. 17. 

Sravasti, liv ; xi, 2 n. 

Sri, i, 3 n. ; ii. 26 ; vi. 59 ; viii. 69 ; 

xi. 16 n. See PadmaM, Padma. 
I^renya, x. 10, 16* 

^re^thiii, xiv. 101 n. 

Svetasvatara Upani^ad, xiv ; liv. 

Sadga*{ikarikah, xxiii. 
Saddarsanasamuccaya, Ixxix. 
Sanmukha, i. 88. 

samyojaua, xi. 19, 
samvid, vi. 65 n. 
sarhvrt, vi. 65 n. 
samvega, iii. 4 n., 36 ; iv. 90, 
saihskara, xiv. 82 n. 

Sagara, i. 44. 
sagly^a, xi. 67. 
samkalpa, v. 65. 
samkhya, xii, 77. 
sahga, xii. 24. 
samgrahaka, iii. 27. 

Samjaya, viii. 77. 
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samjfia, i. 51 ; v. 21 ; xi. 41 ; xii, 
85 n. ; xiii. 13. 
samjnasamjna, xii. 86. 
samjnasamjnitva, xii. 85. 
samjhita, xii. 87. 
saihjnin, xii. 20, 86. 
sattva, Iviii ; vii. 53 ; xii. 77 n. : 

Ivi ; xii. 17, 23. 

Satyasiddhi, xxxi. 

Sanatkumara, liii ; ii. 27 ; v. 27. 
samdeha, xii. 24, 27. 

Saptar^itara, i . 14. 

samadhi, xliii ; i. 3, 71 ; v. 11 ; 

xii. 59, 105 ; xiii. 51, 68. 
samprajanan, i. 11. 
sammatta, iv. 56. 
sarj, i, 41 n. 
sarvagata, xi. 68. 

Sarvarthasiddha, ii. 17; vii. 1. 
Sarvananda, Ixxx. 

Sarvastivadin, xxiv-xxviii; xxxiii. 
Sahasrak^a, ii. 27. 
sahiya, x. 26. 

Saketa, xiv ; xvii ; xlvii. 

Sarakrti, i. 52 n. ; ix. 70. 

Samkhya, xxxix ; xlvi ; Ivi-lx ; vii. 
53 n., 54 n., 55 n. ; ix.^57 n., 64 n. ; 
xii. 17ff. n. 

Sarhldiyakarikah, Ivi-lx. 
sadharanatva, xi. 26. 
sadhaya, Ixii . 
sanu, X. 41 n. 
sapeki^, ix. 81. 

Sarasvata, i. 42. 

Savitri, ix. 70 n. 

sic, abhiiu+, xxx ; xii. 37. 

sitapu^pa, i . 86. 

Siddha, vii. 1 ; xiv. 87. 

Sindhu, ii. 1 n. 

sukha, V. 11 ; vii, 18, 26; xii. 50, 
52, 55, 56, 57. 

Sugata, xiv. 98. 
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Sudardana, xrviii ; xxix. 
sude^ika, xiii. 62. 

Sunda, xi. 32. 

Simdarananda, xxix. 

Sundaii, xxx. 

Suprahara, xiii. 11 n. 

Subha^itawlI, xxiii. 

Subhuti, xxiii ; xxvi. 

Sumantra, vi. 36. 

Sumitra, vi. 36 (v. 1.). 
Suvarnani^thlvin, viii. 77. 
Suvariiakglputra, xiii ; xviii. 
suk^ma (dharma), i. 56. 
Sutralamkftra, xxii ; xxxvi. 
sunasi, xi. 31. 

Senajit, ix. 20. 
sotsiika, iii. 16. 

Soma, iv. 73 ; xiii. 12. 

Sautrantika, xxv. 

Saundaranaada, xviii-xx ; xxx ; 
xxxvi ; xl ; xcii. 

Skanda, liv ; i. 61 n. See San- 
mukha. 

stha, adlii+, x. 39. vyut+, xii. 59. 


SthS«nuvTata, x. 3. 

sprha, viii. 66 ; xii. 86 n. 

smrti, xiii ; Ixriii ; v. 20, 23 ; xii. 21. 

svah, Ixix ; viii. 43. 

svata, vi. 10. 

svabhava, lix-lx : ix. 58, 59, 62. 
svabhavavada, liv. 

Svayambhu, ii. 51 n. ; x. 2, 19. 
svabhavika, ix. 58, 61. 
Svayambhuva, ii. 51. 

Harituraga, v. 87. 

Harivarman, xxxi. 

Harivam^, xlvii. 

Hari4candra, i. 1 n. ; ix. 69 n. 
Haryanka, xi, 2. 

Haryanga, xi. 2 n. 

Harya^va, xi. 2 n. 

Har^a, xiii. 3, 17 n. 
har^ana, xiii. 17. 

Himavat, iv. 27 ; v. 45 ; vii. 39 ; 
viii. 36 ; ix. 78. 

hetu, xxxiv ; xiii ; ii. 56 ; xii. 68. 



addenda et corrigenda 

Part I 

Despite the great help rendered to me in proof-reading by Professor 
R^ighu Vira, there are a few misprints left in the text, in addition to the usual 
casualties due to the breaking of type in printing. The following list is, it 
is hoped, complete. 

i. 246, variants, read nags-tshal for nags-tsha, 
w 54a, read nfpeTwpanimantritdf}, for ’^opamantritali. 
i. 89c, read ^dpsaro'vakl'n^am for ^dpsaraso'vahlrTparh. 
iv. 10c, read Kuberdsyapi for Kuve°, 
iv. 23d, read tu tab striyab for td tu. 

V. 31a, read Merwgurur for ""gamr. 

V. 61a, variants, read brgycm for brgyan. 

vi. I5a, Toad jardmaraim'^ for metrical reasons. 

vii. 19a, read dvipadendravataaJji, for dvipendra"^, 
vii. 376, read manusyamryam for "^mrya. 

ix. 46d, read puramda° for puranda^. 

X. 18d, variants, read mtshan for mtuhan, 
xii. 46d, read ^istlniimh for ^vistlrna. 

xii. 111a, read Sraddhdvardhita^ for sraddha^. 

xiii. 8a, variants, read °sa/ih8tham for ^aamtham. 

?iii. 186, variants, read thub-pabi for thub-pa-b* 

Part II 

Introduction, p. xvii. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has edited and explained in 
An Imperial History of India (Lahore, 1934) the fifty third chapter of the 
AryamanjuMmulakalpa, which gives the Buddhist version of the history of 
India as current about the beginning of the Pala dynasty ; he holds that the 
'kdrdkhyo yatib of the verse he numbers 940 (Trivandrum S.S. ed., p. 651) 
s Asvaghoga and that his time is given as that of king Buddhapak^a, whom 
.0 identified with Kadphises I (p. 19) and whose name he Would read as 
Bu^dhayak$a. While this supports the date I think the most probable, the 
evidence is not in my opinion usable. The textual constitution of the passage 
n question remains uncertain, and, if it is accepted as it stands, I do not think 
u is possible to avoid the identification of Bud^apak^a with Kani^ka, that is, 
he text merely gives the Buddhist legend already current in China three cen- 
uries earlier. 
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p. xxii. My view of the date of the Oa'^lstotra is corroborated by tbe^ 
evidence of the late Professor S. Levi’s Sanskrit Texts from Bali (Gaekwad’s 
0. S. no. 67), which contains on p. 49 under the heading of Buddhastava 
verses 1 and 11 of this work. As the remaining Buddhist texts still extant 
in Bali are from Tantric works, it seems likely that this text also is of more 
or less the same epoch. 

p. xxix. For A^vaghoi^a’s influence on NSgarjuna see now Ratndvall^ iv. 
46-49 [JRASy 1936, 249), which is closely related in argument and wording 
to B., xi. 36-48. 

p. Ixx. On the question of sarndhi note that the MS. at B.y xi. 24, 28, 
and xiv. 31, shows arccha{n)ti in place of drccha{n)ti prescribed by the 
grammarians; this is in accord with arti at x. 32, but the MSS. the 
latter poem apparently indicate the use of the simple verb only (viii, 4, ix. 
44, xvi. 51, xviii. 45) except at ix. 35, where the length of the vowel in the 
first syllable cannot be determined. 

Translation, p. 83, vi. 15, line 2. For ‘ birth ’ read *old age ’, in accord- 
ance with the oprrection in Part I above. 

p. 190, notiff on xiii. 11. It is probable that the figure on which Kama- 
devads standing in the Kushan terracotta plaque at Mathura, reproduced 
in Ann, Bibl. Ind. Arch,y IX, plate IV d, is to be identified with Surpaka. 
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